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Congress and the Indochina War: 1970 Chronology 


Feb. 2. Semite Foreign Relations Committee made 
public a report, ‘'Vietnam: December 1909," criticizing 
the Administration’s Vietnamization policy. (Weekly 
Report p. 336) 

Feb. 18. The President issued a 40,000-word mes- 
sage to Congress, “U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970s: A 
New Strategy for Peace." (Text and summary, Weekly 
Report p, 303) 

Feb. 25, 26, 27. House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Defense heard a report on the Vietnamization 
progress from Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird. 
(Weekly Report p. 681) 

March 6. President Nixon lifted the official lid of 
secrecy on U.S. military involvement in Laos with a 
3,000-word statement which drew sharp comment from 
members on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
(Weekly Report p. 7G!) 

April 12. After a delay of more than five months, 
a Senate Foreign Relations Committee Subcommittee 
released a censored transcript of closed hearings held 
in October 1969 on U.S. military involvement in Laos. 
(Fact sheet, Weekly Report p. 1243) 

April 30. President Nixon announced that 
American troops had been sent into battle in Cam- 
bodia. (Weekly Report p. 1151) 

May 2. Senators George McGovern (D S.D.), 
Harold E. Hughes (D Iowa), Alan Cranston (D Calif.), 
Charles E. Goodell (R N.Y.) and Mark 0. Hatfield (R 
Ore.) announced plans to offer an amendment to elimi- 
nate spending for military operations in Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia by the end of 1970. (Weekly Report p. 
1208) 

May 5. A May 1 Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee report on a resolution (S Con Res 64) to repeal 
the 1964 Tonkin Gulf resolution was recommitted to the 
Committee. (Weekly Report p. 1207) 

May 6. House passed a bill (HR 17123) authoriz- 
ing 820.2 million for military procurement and research 
in fiscal 1971 and rejected amendments that would have 
restricted use of U.S. troops in Southeast Asia. (Weekly 
Report p. 1209) 

May 13. The Senate began debate on the 
Foreign Military Sales bill (HR 15628), the vehicle for 
an amendment offered by Senators Frank Church (D 
Idaho) and John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.) designed to 
prohibit U.S. military activities in Cambodia. (Weekly 
Report p. 1272) 

June 6. The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee released a report, “Cambodia: May 1970,” disput- 
ing the military reason given by President Nixon for 
ordering the intervention into Cambodia and indicating 
that the military gains were outweighed by the risks of 
a broadened war in Indochina. (Weekly Report p. 1534) 

June 24. Senate adopted an amendment to repeal 
the 1964 ^Tonkin Gulf resolution. (Weekly Report p. 

16 Iff) } 

( June 30: The Senate by a 58-37 roll-call vote 
passed-a-irtodified Cooper-Church amendment and the 

^orejgm; Militar£ ^rd^^HBFHillSmta08(»ya8/07 
wen!™ of debate, (Weekly'ftepart p, 1671) 


President Nixon issued a statement on the 00-day 
U.S. operat ion in Cambodia stating it had been success- 
fully concluded and that no American ground personnel 
would re-enter Cambodia in the future. (Weekly 
Report p. 1673) 

duly 6. A special House committee issued a report 
on “U.S. Involvement in Southeast Asia” (H Kept SH- 
1276), after undertaking a two-week fact-finding mis- 
sion to the region. 

July 9. The Ho use rejected a motion to instruct 
House conferees to agree to the Senate- passed Cooper- 
Church amendment, .(Weekly Report p.~1779) 

July 10. The Senate Adopted by a 57-5 roll-call 
vote a concurrent resolution (S Con Res 64) reaff irming 
the repeal of the 1964 Tonkin Gulf resolution. (Weekly 
Report pT777?)i~^— s 

(Aug. 20, 21.,The Senate approved amendments 
to the' defense procurement bill (HHTT7T23) t<> ueny 
CCS’.'" allowances to allied troops in South Vietnam 
to be any higher than those paid to American tr<x>ps ami 
to forbid use of U.S. funds to pay foreign troops lighting 
for Cambodia and Laos. (Weekly Report p. 2172) 

Sept. 1. The Senate defeated by a 39-55 roll-call 
vote the Hatfield-McGovern amendment to HR 17128 
which would have imposed a deadline for withdrawal 
of U.S. forces from Vietnam. (Weekly Report p. 2170) 

Oct. 7. President Nixon in a televised speech pro- 
posed a cease-fire in Vietnam and widened peace talks 
to include nations not present at the Paris peace talks. 
(Congressional reaction, Weekly Report p. 2495) 

Nov. 16, The House by a 288-39 roll-call vote 
passed a joint resolution (H J Res 1355) defining the 
war-making powers of the President. The bill then went 
to the Senate. (Weekly Report p. 2817) 

Nov. 18. President Nixon sent a message to Con- 
gress requesting $1 billion in supplementary foreign aid 
including $65 million for Vietnamization and $255 
million in military and economic aid for Cambodia. 
(Weekly Report p. 2834) 

Nov. 23. Debate over U.S. policy revived in the 
aftermath of an attempt to rescue American prisoners 
of war near Hanoi and large-scale air strikes over North 
Vietnam.! Weekly Report p. 2874) 

C Dec. 3.7 The Senate Appropriations Gnmmittce 
added, -a' 'prohibition against the entry of U.S. ground, 
combat Troops 'into! . Cambodia when it considered the 
$6G-'billion fiscal 1971 defense appropriations bill (HR 
19590). The Senate passed the bill Dec. 8. (Weekly 
Report p. 2933) 

Dec. 7. The House approved a resolution (H Res 
1282) commending the courage displayed by the official 
command, officers and men involved in the Nov. 21 
attempt to rescue U.S. prisoners believed to be held 
captive near Hanoi. (Weekly Report p. 2937) 

Dec. 9. The House Appropriations Com min he 
reported HR 19928, a $990 million supplemental foreign 
aid bill for fiscal 1971 including $255 million for Cam- 
bodia. The House by a 249-102 vote passed n bill (HR 
: 1GS) A-R£MW3BiQP 2®6 R GkGQ &6kO 02 QiDfl 5 h2 aid, inciuo- 
ing $255 million for Cambodia. (Weekly Report p. 293,'),- 
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health service areas, with advisory coun- 
cils on matters of administration at each 
such level. Local offices would have the 
responsibility of serving as ombudsmen 
for the consumer in the health system 
and of investigating complaints regard- 
ing the administration of the program 
made by consumers or providers in their 
area. Through its regulations, the Board 
would guide performance under the pro- 
gram; it would coordinate various activ- 
ities with the State and regional plan- 
ning agencies; it would provide an ac- 
counting of activities to the Congress; 
md it would engage in studies and proj- 
ects for evaluation and for progressive 
improvements of operations. 

The financial operations of the pro- 
gram would be managed through a 
health security trust fund— similar to 
the social, security trust fund. One-half 
of the income for the fund would come 
from Federal general revenue with the 
other half coming from taxing individual 
income up to $15,000 annually, employ- 
ers’ payrolls and non-earned income. 
Each year, the Board — with the partici- 
pation of the Advisory Council — would 
make an advance estimate of the amount 
available for expenditure — to pay for 
services, for program development, and 
for administration — and would make al- 
locations to the several regions. These 
allocations would be subdivided among 
categories of services and designated for 
the health service areas, with participa- 
tion by the advisory councils. Advance 
estimates, constituting the program bud- 
gets, would be subject to adjustments, 
as may become necessary, in accordance 
with guidelines in the act. The alloca- 
tions to regions and to service areas 
would be guided initially by the latest 
available data on current levels of ex- 
penditures; thereafter they would be 
guided by the program’s own experiences 
in making expenditures and by evidences 
of need toward meeting the program’s 
obligations and objectives equitably 
throughout the Nation. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the Health Se- 
curity Act we submit to the Congress and 
to the people of the United States differs 
from all previous proposals for national 
health insurance. It is not just another 
proposal for insurance. It is not merely 
an extension of medicare by stages to 
everyone. It is not an ill-conceived open- 
ended design for pumping more dollars 
into a chronically strained “nonsystem.” 
It is not simply a bigger categorical pro- 
gram for the production of manpower 
and facilities without creating a system 
to employ them. 

Our program will build for the resi- 
dents of this country a rational system 
of national health security. It will not 
require an increased expenditure of 
funds, but will instead allow citizens to 
pay for their medical security during 
their income producing years in accord- 
ance with their level of earnings. The 
funds which we as a people can afford 
to provide will finance and budget the 
essential costs of good medical care. 
Simultaneously we will strengthen our 
capacity to deliver health services, and 
make good health care available without 
financial hardship for all families and 
individuals in the Nation, 


We take cognizance of the fact that 
organized medicine shares our concern 
that America faces a crisis in health 
care. We know that our goals are the 
same — to provide adequate health care 
services for all Americans. We would 
hope and expect organized medicine to 
make a substantial contribution in set- 
ting up the mechanism for the health 
security program so that its long years 
of experience and the expertise of its 
members would be available for the ef- 
fective functioning of the program. As 
lay groups, the various advisory boards 
and advisory councils established under 
the Health Security Act would, I am sure, 
want to rely heavily on the cooperation 
and advice of organized medicine so as 
to insure that the highest possible qual- 
ity of medical care would be available to 
everyone and that an equitable dis- 
tribution of available funds would be 
maintained. 

We expect that the introduction of the 
bill and consideration of its companion 
that is being introduced in the Senate 
will spark the most intensive public de- 
bate on this subject in 20 years. We are 
aware that there are several legislative 
proposals for national health insurance 
before the Congress. But we hope that in 
the course of public discussion and con- 
gressional debate the all- inclusive pro- 
visions of the Health Security Act will 
be contrasted to the piecemeal ap- 
proaches of the other proposals. And we 
hope, too, that our colleagues realizing 
the seriousness of the health crisis in 
America will not delay in enacting this 
measure during the 92d Congress there- 
by insuring, for the first time in U.S. 
history, health security for all Ameri- 
cans. 


GENERAL LEAVE 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my speech, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


BANNING U.S. AIR OR SEA COMBAT 

SUPPORT FOR ANY MILITARY OP- 
ERATIONS IN CAMBODIA 

y- — , i 

(Mr. BINGHAM' ask'edand was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am today reintroduc- 
ing with additional cosponsors the legis- 
lation I introduced last week amending 
the compromise Cooper-Church provi- 
sion adopted in the closing days of the 
91st Congress so as to ban any ‘‘U.'S. 
air or sea combat support for any 
military operations in Cambodia.” This 
brings to 69 the total number of Members 
who have cosponsored this measure. 

Reintroduction of this legislation to- 
day occurs amid renewed reports from 
Southeast Asia that the administration is 
violating both its own policy assurances 
with regard to the U.S. role in Cambodia, 


and the intent of the Congress r approv- 
ing the compromise Cooper-C u rch lan- 
guage as part of the Special 1 >; eign As- 
sistance Act of 1971. Today’s ?w York 
Times reports that U.S. millti ;.*> officials 
in Southeast Asia have worker o it a plan 
by which U.S. military per, oi nel will 
oversee the delivery and use f military 
aid to Cambodian troops with >u , assum- 
ing the role of “advisers.” Su< n i plan is 
an exercise in “doublethink” n 1 a clear 
violation of the spirit and in erf, if not 
the letter, of the Cooper-Chi tc i policy. 

The argument made by U S officials 
that this program is made m ct ssary by 
the rapid increase of U.S. mil) a v assist- 
ance for Cambodia is a perfe t illustra- 
tion of the same cycle of en anglement 
that we experienced in Sout i /ietnam. 
It was anticipation of just s ich en- 
tangling developments that t rompted 
some of us in the House to v t against 
this special military aid to 0 .mbodia. 
The clear intent of Cooper-C mirch was 
to prevent us from repeatin he mis- 
takes we made in South Viet a m. That 
overriding intent was never co n romised. 
Yet, the administration is nov a tain fol- 
lowing the same misguided logic, the 
same path of deepening invo e nent, in 
Cambodia that we have lived i -egret in 
South Vietnam. 

Reports from Southeast * ;ta this 
morning also indicate that merican 
combat forces, carrying we ip >ns and 
wearing combat boots but o u r wise in 
civilian clothes, have been eng is ;d in op- 
erations in Cambodia to resc le helicop- 
ters damaged in recent Com i mist at- 
tacks. How will this step b< i; <plained 
away? 

Mr. Speaker, we must ma ■? clear to 
the administration, if it is m i dear al- 
ready, that the Cooper-Churc anguage 
enacted by Congress must be i erpreted 
and observed as a strict bar < n direct 
or indirect U.S. combat suppo r ror mili- 
tary operations in Cambodia. 11 at is the 
intent and purpose of my ami n< iment to 
Cooper-Church. I strongly mge prompt 
hearings in the House on this n< asure so 
that the House may take pro n; t action 
on it before it is too late. 


HEW AND SOCIAL SECU1 £ Y ARE 
CHEATING MILLIONS ( F MEDI- 
CARE PATIENTS BY PAY N > ONLY 
50 PERCENT OF RE/SuNABLE 
COSTS INSTEAD OF 80 1 E JCENT 

(Mr. STRATTON asked wa i i ven per- 
mission to address the House ic ■ 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend h remarks 
and to include extraneous ms u r.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Spea ,e . I take 
this time this morning to bi n : to the 
attention of Members the fa that for 
some months now the U.S. I m artment 
of Health, Education, and W 1 are and 
the Social Security Administi it. on have 
been seriously shortchanging i ions of 
American senior citizens or Medicare 
rolls, in violation of law, w 1 out any 
public admission or explan d.>n, and 
with widespread hardship anr c infusion 
among one group of citizens fast able 
to defend themselves from tl ,s. Kind of 
fiscal sleight-of-hand. 

It has come to my attention U at since 
last summer Federal medica •» officials 
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have been paving medicare clients en- 
rolled under the voluntary doctors plan, 
and also under the hospital plan, ap- 
parently, only 50 percent of the cost of 
their doctor bills instead of the 80 per- 
cent legally mandated in the medicare 
law. What is more, they have done this 
without any public announcement or 
publicity, without any advance notice to 
medicare clients and without any ra- 
tional explanation. 

in fact the whole shortchanging opera- 
tion has been carried out with a degree 
of secreev and surreptitiousness that 
would put even the CIA to shame. Last 
January 5 I wrote a detailed letter to 
Secretary Richardson to ask for a full ex- 
planation of what was going on, and to 
this day 1 have received nothing in writ- 
ing from either the Secretary or anyone 
in the Department that would even admit 
the action that has been under way, let 
done give me the legal authority by 
which they claim to have justified their 
action. 

Unofficially and over the phone I have 
been told by subordinate officials that 
last summer the Department instituted a 
new, and obviously very quiet policy of 
reimbursing doctors services under which 
the year 1968 was arbitrarily selected to 
determine what “reasonable” charges 
amounted to, rather than fixing them 
on the basis of current cost-of-living 
figures. 

Now where they get the authority to do 
this, where they get the legal right to 
make senior citizens, already more li av- 
ily hit by inflation than anybody else, 
bear the full burden of inflation In the 
medicare field I am still, 3 weeks after my 
letter to Secretary Richardson, at a loss 
to jnderstand. But the practical effect of 
what the Department has done has been 
to cheat millions of medicare patients out 
of 30 percent of the money which Con- 
gress authorized them back in 1965 to 
receive, and which they had a right to 
expect when they first signed up for the 
voluntary reimbursement program. 

1 can only conclude that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
w trying to balance its internal budget 
out of tire hides of retired American citi- 
:«t .s whom it was created primarily to 
help. 

Presumably the Department is also try- 
ing to shift the blame for this cruel and 
underhanded action onto the doctors 
themselves But if HEW is aware of what 
has been happening to our economy in 
the past 2 or 3 years, or if HEW has done 
anything at all to order a freeze on doc- 
tors’ fees under medicare, or a rollback 
m fee increases, the record is thunder- 
ously silent on both points. 

Obviously this policy cannot be tol- 
erated and the practice must be brought 
to a halt. I am presently in the process of 
drafting legislation designed to do ex- 
actly that. 

Mr. Speaker, early in January, after I 
had addressed my letter to Secretary 
Richardson there was some nationwide 
press coverage of the questions I had 
raised with the Secretary. In response to 
these published reports I have received 
many letters from around the country 
substantiating the charges I had heard, 
and listing individual cases in point. Un- 


der leave to extend my remarks I include 
a sampling of some of these letters Also 
I include a letter to the Washingtor Post 
ct November 16, 1.970, which prompted 
my original letter to the Secretary, a 
copy of that letter, and the Department's 
replies to me to date, 
a he material follows: 

Medicare Percentages 

Recently my father sent to Medicar*' his 
current doctor bills amounting to approxi- 
mately $ 1 0( . The check he received rrom 
Medicare, wh.ch was supposed to cover 80 
pej cent oi medical bills, was for a little 
i. , le than $3C, Instead of about $80 which he 
expected. 

He called the accounting office of the clinic 
where he receives medical care. He wa: told 
they had been getting numerous complaints 
o ' the same type. 

He then te ephoned long distance t< the 
Richmond office which handles Medicare for 
his area. He was informed that, orders had 
come from the Social Security Admin istra- 
t.ui. to pay 80 per cent of the rates which 
v "-e in effect in 1968 instead of 80 per cent 
tr the actual bill at 1970 rates, beginning in 
.) iy, 1970. In effect, instead of paying 80 per 
cert, of mecical bills, Medicare is now pay- 
ing only 50 per cent. 

Social Security gives as an excuse for this 
policy their effort to induce the doctors to 
cut. their rates. This measure has no (.fleet 
whatsoever on doctors. A great many of hem 
arc probabl e unaware that this practice is 
going on. Besides, they still get their money — 
f-orn. the patients rather than from Social Se- 
curity. The people who are penalized by it are 
taose least able to afford it — the old people on 
limited fixed incomes. It merely mean, that 
these poor old folks are not receiving the 
benefits they had been led to believe they 
were entitled to, and. were counting or. 

As far as I can determine by inquiring of 
a lumber of people, this matter has not 
t en given any publicity. None of them had 
beard it on a news broadcast or read r. in a 
newspaper. In fact, even the people who 
work at the Social Security-Medicare ifor- 
mation office had never heard of it until I 
called them back to Inform them about it 
a ter I had talked to someone in the Medi- 
cal e claims department. 

It is obvious that those responsible ftr this 
action did not wan: the general public to 
know what .hey were doing. Why was it kept 
s i quiet? 

Naturally I do not relish the idea o: hav- 
ing more of my salary withheld for social se- 
ll mity. However, f do think the people who 
a --, still working and earning money ar t the 
rue; who can better afford it. But in ar elec- 
tion year what politician would sugges- such 
a tiling? It would be much better strategy to 
make the poor, sick, retired people pay- with- 
c i . prior notice of t.nis added expense. 

trances A. Brow he. 

ARLINGTON. 

'V. TIGRESS CF THE UNITED STATES, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1971. 
Him. Elliot L. Richardson, 
y . urctan/, Department of Health, Education, 
and We fare, Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: There came tc. my 
aitcntlon the other day a rather startling 
report included in a letter to the editor of 
the Washington Post with respect to cirrent 
c Derations of Medicare, which I am bringing 
to your attention and which I believe re- 
qu.res immediate and much fuller cl trifl- 
ed ion. 

According to this letter, a copy of which is 
e cloved, the Social Security Administration 
has ordered its regional offices to repay Medi- 
care accounts, beginning July 1970, at 50 
percent of the total bill rfither than 80 per- 
c ent. 


Such action would appear to me to be not 
only contrary to the law but will obviously 
place very severe hardships on thousands of 
needy older citizer.s. 

I would appreciate it if you could tell me 
whether this account is true, and if so why 
this order was issued. 

Furthermore, I would like to know who 
issued the order, under what rules or regu- 
lations or legal aul.hority it was issued, and 
in particular I would like to know whether, 
as the enclosed letter suggests, a deliberate 
effort, has been made by the Social Security 
Administration, to keep this change of policy 
secret from the American public. 

I would also like to know, in view of the 
recent announcement that Medicare pre- 
miums will rise effective July 1971, just what 
the significance of this action will be for the 
future operation of the Medicare system. I 
will be interested in your reply. 

Sincerely yours, 

Samuel S. Stratton. 

Member of Congress. 

Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, 

January, X, 1971. 

Hon. Samuel Strai ton, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Stratton: The Secretary has re- 
ferred your January 5 letter requesting in- 
formation regarding the current operation 
of Medicare, to the appropriate office. 

A reply will be forwarded to you as soon 
as possible. 

Sincerely, 

Jerry W. Poole 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Liaison. 

The Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

W ashington, D.C., January 14, 1971. 
Hon. Samuel S. Stratton, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stratton: Thank you for your 
letter of January 5 concerning the method 
used in determining medical insurance pay- 
ments under Medicare. 

I have asked Robert M. Ball, Commissioner 
of Social Security, to look into the specific 
questions you raised. Commissioner Ball will 
furnish me a report and I will be in touch 
with you again as soon as I receive it. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 

Elliot L. Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 

January 1, 1971. 

Hon. Samuel Stratton, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I am deeply grateful to you for calling 
public attention to this article appearing in 
the Philadelphia daily news. Thank you. 
Sincerely, 


Medicare Patients Being Shortchanged? 

Is the Society Security Administration se- 
cretly refunding only 50 percent of Medicare 
charges instead of the legally required 80 
percent? 

That's the highly pertinent question Rep. 
Samuel Stratton (D., N.Y.) has bluntly put 
up to HEW Secre t try Elliott Richardson. 

In a letter to the latter, Stratton states he 
had read a "startling report” that the Social 
Security Administration quietly ordered its 
regional offices to repay Medicare account®, 
beginning July 1970, at 50 percent of the 
total bill rather than 30 percent. 

"Such action would not only be contrary 
to the law,” Stratton told Richardson in a 
letter, "but will obviously place very severe 
hardships on thou lands of needy older citi- 
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boro by his devotion to high principles. These 
were best exemplified by his determination 
to make the Sun a servant of the commu- 
nities which. It served. He realized early In 
his career that a newspaper must be a part 
of the community In which It lives; that It 
must support and contribute to that com- 
munity; that they both will decline or pros- 
per together. 

This policy has never changed at the bun 
and It will continue as a fitting memorial 
to this man whose dedication to the respon- 
sibilities of his profession guided him 
throughout his lifetime. 


S. Moorhead. John 11. Mo*, uuvid K. Obey, 
James G. O’Hara; 

Bertram L. Fodell, David Pryor, Charles B. 
Rangel, Thomas M. Rees, Henry S. Reuse, 
Teno Roncalio, Benjamin B Rosenthal, J. 
Edward Roush; 

Edward R. Roybal, Wlliliun P. Ryan, Fer- 
nand St Germain. Paul S Sarnanes, James H. 
Scheuer, John F. Seiber.ing. Louis Stokes, 
James W. Symington; 

Frank Thompson, Jr., itonoil O. Tlernan, 
Morris K. Udall, Charles n. Vanik, Jerome R. 
Waldie, Lester L. Wolff, Sidney K. Yates, and 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. 


portrays a downhome. goofy, bapp; 
character that has become one of 
popular in all of television. 

Every Monday night he’s Just pi i 
ber,” but the rest of the time hi 
Lindsey, a busy and happy man 
misses an opportunity to put in 
“Jasper, Alabama.” 

And those opportunities are j ■ 
recognition as a humorist has mat 
demand of such talk shows as 
Griffin Show,” “The Johnny Cars 

“The Mike Douglas Show, fhe J 

Show,” and “The Steve Allen SI 
popular country singer and humor 
has guest starred on “The Jonath; 
Show,” "Kraft Music Had,” " 


AIR WAR IN CAMBODIA 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 21, 1971 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the air 
war now being carried on by the United 
States in Cambodia clearly violates the 
intent of the Congress in adopting the 
substance of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment as a part of Public Law 91-652, the 
Special Foreign Assistance Act of 1971. 

It also violates President Nixon’s own 
statement of June 30, 1970, that; 

There will be no U.S. air or logistic sup- 
port (for South Vietnamese military opera- 
tions in Cambodia). 

Accordingly, I am today introducing, 
with the support of 64 of my House col- 
leagues, an amendment to the Cooper- 
Church provision of the Special Foreign 
Assistance Act so as to make clear that 
the prohibition contained in that act 
must apply to all American combat op- 
erations and all American operations in 
support of combat operations. 

The text of our clarified version of the 
Cooper-Church provision follows, along 
with a list of the House Members who 
have joined me in this effort: 

Revision of Compromise Cooper-Church 
Section 7(a) of the Special Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1971 (PL 91-662) is amended to 
read as follows : 

“Section 7(a). In line with the expressed 
intention of the President of the United 
States, none of the funds authorized or ap- 
propriated pursuant to this or any other Act 
may be used to finance the Introduction of 
United States ground combat troops Into 
Cambodia, to provide United States advisers 
to or for Cambodian military forces in Cam- 
bodia, OR TO PROVIDE UNITED STATES 
AIR OR SEA COMBAT SUPPORT FOR ANY 
MILITARY OPERATIONS IN CAMBODIA." 

List of House Members Who Joined 
m Effort 

James Abourezk, Bella S. Abzug, Joseph P. 
Addabbo, Genn M. Anderson, William R. An- 
derson, Herman Badillo, Bob Bergland, John 
A. Blatnik; 

Edward P. Boland, John Brademas, Phil- 
lip Burton, Shirley Chisholm, William Clay, 
John Conyers, Jr., Charles C. Diggs, Jr., John 
G. Dow; 

Robert F. Drinan, Don Edwards, Joshua Eil- 
berg, William D. Ford, Donald N. Fraser, Rob- 
ert N. Giaimo, Ella T, Grasso, Edith Green; 

William J. Green, Augustus F. Hawkins, 
Ken Hechler, Henry Helstoskl, Robert W. Kas- 
tenmeler, Edward I. Koch, Robert L. Leggett, 
Torbert H. Macdonald; 

Spark M. Matsunaga, Romano L. Mazzoli, 
Abner J. Mlkva, Parren J. Mitchell, William 


JASPER, ALA., PAYS 1 KIBUTE TO 
GEORGE “GOOBER LINDSEY 

HON. TOM BEV1LL 

fM<- ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF KK ‘Kir SEN TATI VES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 
Mr. BEV ILL Mr. Speaker. Friday, 
January 29 is George ‘Goober” Lindsey 
Day in Jasper, AJa. The entire day has 
been set aside to honor Goober, one of 
Walker County’s outstanding native 
sons. 

We are all proud of Goober. He is cur- 
rently appearing in the weekly television 
series “Mayberry RFD.” He has appeared 
in several movies and made guest appear- 
ances on numerous other television 
shows. His warmth and spontaneous 
humor has made Goober a Hollywood 
favorite. And wherever Goober’s busy 
schedule takes him, he never fails to 
put in a plug for his hometown and State. 
He is often referred o as Jasper’s one 
man chamber of commerce. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity 
of extending my very best wishes to 
George “Goober” Lindsey as Jasper hon- 
ors him with this special recognition. 

Under unanimouf consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I am enclosing, along with my 
remarks, a newspaper article taken from 
the Daily Mountain Eaide, of Jasper, 
which describes the activities planned to 
honor Goober and lists some of the ac- 
complishments and achievements he has 
earned during his illustrious career. 
Lindsey's a busy Man: Goober's No Plain 
GfcUK.L 

Friday, January 29th. is George Goober 1 
I-indsey Day” In Jasper! 

The Jasper Area Chamber of Commerce 
has named it so . . . Lie jasper City Com- 
mission and Mayor has proclaimed it so . . . 
but the versatile, warn , TV. movie and re- 
cording star, who will be honored on that 
day, has made it so In being a ' 0116 man 
chamber of commerce ’ lor ms Deioved Jas- 
per and Walker couic.y. Alanama. 

A lull day 01 activities and honors has 
been planned by the jasper Area Chamber 
of Commerce for the ai y ii. includes school, 
college and plant visitations, motorcades, 
bands, representations, courthouse step cere- 
monies and entertainment. 

The day will be culminated with a “Fa- 
vorite Son Award’ at the Huh annual mem- 
bership meeting ana banquet of the Cham- 
ber to be held at Walk! t College at 7 :00 p.m. 
with George Lindsey as guest of honor. Tick- 
ets for the event are now on sale for chamber 
members and will be at alia me to the general 
public after January if at i.ne Jasper Cham- 
ber office. Who is. George Lindsey? 

As “Goober”, the co-star of CBS TV’s 
“Mayberry RFD,” Jasper s George Lindsey 


“Love, American Style,” and numi ■ 
as special guest star on “The Glei 
Show.” 

He has Just finished guest sta 
“Johnny Cash Show.” which will ‘ 
in early February, In which he 
minute segment about Jasp r. 

George made his television debt 
Jack Paar Show” in 1961. Hie sa 
made his Broadway debut as t 
lead in the musical “All A meric 
Winter Garden Theatre. From 0 
received his first movie role in “I 1 
ver,” directed by Joshua Logan « 
rected “All American.” 

Last year, George returned to I 
dios as the voice of the leading cl 
“The Aristocats,” a two-hour anin 
now showing at the Alabama The 
mlngham with an attempt bein 
book it at the Jasper Theatre 
‘Goober’ Lindsey Day”, January £ • 
Versatility Is a definitive pari 
Lindsey. He has appeared as : 
conceivable character on nr ire tli 
television shows including "< 
“The Alfred Hitchcock Hour,” 
The Bottom Of The Sea," Twll 
and Disney’s “Wonderful World 
Than came “Goober” on “The A 
Show,” and his co-starring role ; 
on "Mayberry RFD.” 

As a recording star, his first Ca 
“Goober Sings.” was so success! 
recording company rushed his 
“96 Miles To Bakersfield' into 
release. 

George has served as a judge c 1 
Universe Contest”, makes u year 
pearance on “The Gran Oie Op; 
nual Country Festival of Music 
on the midwest rodeo circuit. 

Humorist, singer, performer, a 
stars, George’s biggest pride Is 
his wife Joy, and two children, . 
and Camden Jo, with whom he 
Fernando Valley, California . . . 
reserves a warm spot in his hea 
mates and friends of Walker Col 
County High and Jasper Eleme; 
days. 

This is the man whom v.e wil 
Friday, January 29th . . this 
who claims us every day c-f the 
George Smith Lindsey! 

Jasper, Alabama yields inly 1 
RFD” for 30 minutes earn Me 
The rest of the time he’s Jaspe 
Son.” 


REFORMING FOREIGN ME 
ING PRACTICES 

HON. ROBERT PR 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE 

Thursday, January 21 

Mr. PRICE of Texas Mr. 
rise to introduce legislal ion rf 
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ported meat and meat products to be 
labeled "imported” at all stages of the 
food distribution chain. 

Under present laws and regulation;;, 
foreign meat imported for manufactur- 
ing or processing purposes is normally 
shipped frozen and in 50- to 60-pound 
containers. While these container t 
speed y countries of origin, no further 
speeial identification is made after the 
iwiar, itself is processed by U.S. concerns 
As i matter of commercial practice, a 
significant amount of this imported mea 
is thawed, ground, blended with fa 
tj : minings from domestic beef and then 
sc id over the counter as hamburger. As a 
consequence of this, when a housewife 
purchases a package of hamburger at her 
ccri or grocery store, she has absolutely 
no way of determining the kind of meat 
she jt getting for her money. 

Wlnlp on its face this seems innocuous 
enough a moment’s reflection reveal: 
that the current state of the law does 
present some undue health hazards for 
the American consumer. Most obvious is 
the :act that since the imported meat is 
normally frozen before entering this 
country, then thawed for processing, 0 
subsequent rei'reezing by the ultimate 
consumer raises potential problems. The 
very real danger of this is attested to by 
U S- Department of Agriculture bulletins 
which state: 

i 1 sawed meat immediately or keep for 
on y a ; ,-iort time m a refrigerator. Avoid 
reU'eiwm g thawed meat-. 

V, L despite this knowledge of the 
hazards of refreezing meat, we stand idly 
by while housewives across the country 
run that very same risk by refreezing, 
through their ignorance, packages of 
hamburger containing previously thawed 
imported meats. 

% '«n simply appalled, Mr. Speaker, 
that this condition has been allowed to 
persist. The public interest has been com- 
pletely ignored in favor of certain special 
interests. X say enough is enough. The 
rights ol the American consumer to know 
what they are purchasing are more im- 
portant. than continuing the privileges of 
a few tu profit from legal loopholes. 

r uree my colleagues to expedite ap- 
proval of this proposal: this is a non- 
partisan and nonpolitieal matter. It 
mould be a major concern to all those 
interested in maintaining high standards 
.s.nd high quality in the American diet. 


ERNEST PETINAUD 

HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

I’h t;-> house of representatives 

i uunday, January 21, 1971 

iyu- O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, one rarely 
enters me House Restaurant without 
being warmly greeted by Ernest Peti- 
uaua, maitre d’ of the House Restaurant 
t nd friend to all in Congress. 

Vos *rday was his 66 th birthday and 
now is me perfect opportunity to express 
than k 5 to Ernest for 34 years of superb 
service and the touch of elegance he has 


contributed to the House. He .as, over 
these years, made life more - ijoyable, 
not only for thousands of Members of 
Congress but also many fri ads and 
visitor 1 to the Capitol. He pet; arms his 
duties with dignity and charm, con- 
stantlv striving to maintain perfection. 
More valuable than his amazi ig ability 
to graciously host the dining room is his 
friendship which he so generot.. ly offers 
to many legislators. Often, it is a sooth- 
ing word from. Ernest that can calm or 
cheer ; weary Congressman. 

Tt his been my personal pi isure to 
have known Ernest for 18 years. These 
have been 18 years in which noiiiing but 
consideration has been shown o me. I 
owe many happy moments to Ernest and 
I know shat ail in the House ;in with 
me in wishing Ernest Petinau : a very 
happy birthday. 


SWAN SONG 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OF MISSOTJKr 

IN IKE HOUSE OF REPRESENT 1 IIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1171 

Mr ROLLING. Mr. Speaker, Kenneth 
Crawford is at. his best in thf follow- 
ing column in Newsweek: of Deci nber 28 
in which he philosophizes about ome of 
!he events he has covered sine . he ar- 
rived ir Washington in the 1920's. It is 
-ais last column before his retirement 
His observances on the Washin . on 00 - 
Litical s< ene will be missed: 

Swan Song 

I By Kenneth Crawford) 

Anyone who has lived as an aduli .lirough 
the last half century aware of what ..vs going 
on has seen more history In the mal mg than 
anyone who ever lived before him. There has 
been mo-e change, more cataclysm, tore in- 
vention, more progress in some a.-. -as and 
more deterioration In others than ever hap- 
pened in any previous 50 years. 

Anyone who has been a profess; lal ob- 
server of public affairs through th. period, 
most of the time here in Washington, as I 
have, ha.: never had a chance to l;« bored. 
Neither ins he had much of a chance to 
cogitate vt tout the whither of evei s or to 
acquire an;,- special wisdom. Anyway. >urnal- 
ists aren t paid to be vrise, only to be agile 
enough t J describe what’s happening while it 
.appens. It is left to wiser men think 
anks to arid it all up. They try, bu no two 
'-inks get: q utte the same answers. 

c."m ■ ID r.kers .-veil eve that man i : i com- 
ic suicide with the nuclear weapon his in- 
...c-iiuity has provided. Others are c vinced 
oat he v i 11 destroy his environ i n t to 
t.-Tv his cupidity. Still others ex] -t him 
o breed himself out of living spae A few 
eel that bis ingenuity, cupidity a: I .self- 
lerpetuai ing urge, the very quail’ that 
ureact rl aim. will also save him, tha he will 
.me to iee that none of his ambit 1 ns can 
-e realized without exercise of restr ” 1 . The 
next 50 years will be crucial 

RESILIENT SPECIES 

This being my last column befor retire- 
ment, I wish I had the prescience tc i.redict 
’be outcome. All I have is a hunch, derived 
i.om witness oi the past, that man— notably 
American man— has a future. He is .1 tough 
end resilient species. In my time he t a.; been 
fhrouglv two world wars and seven lesser 
wars, a Gieat Depression and uncoun d eco- 


nomic recessions; he has survived Prohibi- 
tion, flood, hurricane, riot and his own fol- 
lies. He Is not easy to stamp out. 

When I arrived in Washington in the 
1920s the world was at peace. Coolidge slept 
in the White House and established Wash- 
ington correspondents wore spats, carried 
canes and gave themselves airs. Had there 
been cooling apparatus, a later development, 
this Capital would have been as comfortable 
as it was smug, H.L. Mencken jabbed at com- 
placency from one side and Norman Thomas 
from the other but nobody so much as said 
‘ouch.” Hoover would soon be projecting two 
cars for every garage. 

When Hoover failed to deliver, the laissez- 
uiire bubble hurst, materializing Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. Washington has never 
been the same since. Neither lias the coun- 
try, nor, indeed the world. At last ii was 
being recognized that a society run out of 
frontiers, sustained by an Increasingly com- 
plex and interdependent economy, had to 
submit to more government direction and 
control than it liked if it was to avoid pe- 
riodic paralysis: and chronic chaos. 

FAIR PLAY 

The second world war interrupted, but did 
not stop, the Roosevelt revolution. Europe 
Iliad to be saved from Hitler and was. Few 
foresaw that Stalin would replace Hitler as a 
vrorld menace once the war was won. But 
Stalin did and hot war passed into the .-old 
war that is still going on, much as Its on- 
going is denied by those determined to see 
no evil. Meanwhile, the struggle continues to 
achieve a workable mixed economy-, privately 
run but government manipulated, and a wel- 
fare state capable of giving practical expres- 
sion to the nation’s compassion and sense of 
fair play, much as these sentiments are 
denied by those determined to see no good. 

To some of us who have lived with this 
struggle over the years, the young and their 
journalistic spokesmen, who think they in- 
vented compassion and sensitivity to public 
morals, are a little hard to take. Even their 
ultimate example of Immorality, the war in 
Vietnam, was in its genesis highly, if mis- 
takenly, moral — an undertaking to protect 
a weak but potentially free nation from a 
strong but regimented neighbor. We would 
perhaps be more tolerant of the young if we 
occasionally parsed to remember hew we be- 
deviled the “me-chants of death” of the first, 
world war and the national leadership in - he 
Coolidge and Hoover Administrations. 

As for myself I am hopeful that my grand- 
children will have a decent world to live in 
and that the nation will muddle through, as 
it always has. And I am grateful chat when I 
left the campus, a certified B.A. but with 
no immediately useful equipment except 
ability to write a declarative sentence I 
could think of no way to earn a living except 
in journalism. 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN — HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 21, 1971 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asxs: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing- spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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nations” (United States v. Smith, 5 Wheat. 
157 (U.S. 1820) ) . , 

Thus, as the result of the situation created 
bv the very terms of the convention itself, 
there is removed from consideration any 
notion that the treaty, if accepted, will bypass 
the Congress, or will in itself legislative 
Federal criminal laws (p. 30-31, Hearings) . 


Last, Mr. President, I would like to 
concern myself with the relationship ol 
State jurisdiction in criminal jurispru- 
dence to the genocide convention. 

Again I turn to the testimony of Philip 
Perlman before the McMahon Subcom- 
mittee on Genocide in 1950 : 

“The passage from the case of Geofroy V. 
Riggs which speaks of restraints arising from 
the nature of Government and the States, 
and restraint against change in the charac- 
ter of the Government or in that of one oi 
the States, is used as another argument for 
the existence pi a constitutional limitation 
on the treaty power. It is argued against the 
convention as a whole that to impose a new 
body of treaty law which will become the do- 
mestic law of the United States is a change 
in the structure of the relation of the States 
and the Federal Government, and that to 
deprive the States of a field of criminal juris- 
prudence and place it in Federal jurisdiction 
as to be in violation of the Constitution. 

If there were matters of criminal jurisdic- 
tion confided to the States so vital to their 
existence that a change by the Genocide 
Convention would destroy our dual system 
of government, conceivably the problem sug- 
gested might be more than hypothesis. The 
fact is quite the opposite. Congress is in- 
vested by the Constitution with the power 
to provide criminal sanctions for offenses 
against the law of nations. Constitution 
article I, section 8, clause 10. It has had that 
power since 1789, and the States expressly 
committed that field of jurisprudence to the 
Federal government. It Is therefore of little 
or no consequence in comparing the effect 
of the exercise of Federal criminal juris- 
prudence upon residual State criminal juris- 
diction that Congress may exercise its pciwer 
to punish genocide pursuant to the author- 
ity provided in article I, section 8, clause 
10 of the Constitution, or pursuant to botn 
sources of power. It is wholly unwarranted to 
sav that, because another offense has been 
added to the list of the few now punishable 
as offenses against the law of nations, the 
States have been deprived of a field of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. This area of the field 
they never possessed. 


ject. In addition, ine constitution grants 
to the Congress m article I, section 8, 
power to define and punish “offenses 
against the la v 01 nations/ ’ The woild 
community by its widespread ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Cdnvention has de- 
fined genocide as a crime against the law 
of nations. 

I strongly urge me Senate to consider 
the Genocide Convention not only a body 
of international law, but a building block 
of a world order, oi a. faith in the govern- 
ment, of law ana not of men. This con- 
vention is neither the first nor will it 
be the last convention we evaluate. It is 
my fervent dope that it is one of a long 
line of international law which will rid 
this earth n< t only of the scourge of 
genocide, but war, famine, repression, 
and barbaric government. 

I again tv e the ratification of this 
convention. 


Last year, in hearings before the sub- 
committee presided over by the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Church) , Rita E. Haus- 
er, U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations Commission of Human Rights, 
pointed out that “ratification of the 
Genocide Convention is a proper exer- 
cise of the treaty power.” The conven- 
tion flows from the provisions of the 
U.N. Charter on human rights by which 
an international organization was estab- 
lished but which also comprises a code of 
conduct binding to all members. The 
scope of treaties since 1945 has been di- 
verse; genocide is a matter of concern to 
all states and one requiring common 
treatment. Massive horror anywhere af- 
fects all the world and is usually asso- 
ciated at some point with threats to or 
breaches of international peace and se- 
curity. The fact that 75 states have en- 
tered into a treaty on genocide in and 
of itself makes the subject one of inter- 
national concern. And, if genocide is a 
matter of international concern, then 
the United States has the constitutional 
power to enter into a treaty on the sub- 


THE TOLL OI THE AIR WAR IN 
(CAMBODIA^ ) 

Mr. CHURC'H. Mr. President, as Amer- 
ican air operations above Cambodia ex- 
pand, many thousands of peasants aie 
added to he list, of helpless victims of 
the widening Indochina war. In a per- 
ceptive column. Mr. Marquis Childs 
points this tragedy out: 

The voiceless, deienseless peasants in the 
jungle and tie lice paddies have no pro- 
tection lrom the destruction rained down 
from the skies. Even the choice ol defection 
from the Vietcong. if they should want to 
defect, is denied them, since the bombs and 
the napalm knov, no political distinctions. 

More and mot t-, U.S. conduct in Indo- 
china i;, being seriously questioned by 
many American citizens. Mr, Childs con- 
cludes his column by raising this issue: 

One oi the serious charges leveled against 
the “good Germans, the solid middle class, 
under tiie Nazis was their professed igno- 
rance iff or indifference to the systematic ex- 
termination of Cite Jews. Will the time come 
when we, tne Americans, suffer in world 
opinion the charge of shutting our eyes to 
mass suffering a mi something like extermi- 
nation ’ 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Childs' column, entitled “Cambodia Air 
War: The Ion Grows,” be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Cambodia Air War: The Toll Grows 
( By Marquis Childs) 

The expanded air war in Cambodia, con- 
tradicting the President's pledge of June 30, 
is adding new thousands of helpless victims 
to the awl ul Uiii iii the conflict in Indochina. 
The voiceless, mffeiiseless peasants in the 
jungle and the rice paddies have no protec- 
tion from the destruction rained down from 
the skies. Eien the choice of defection from 
the Vietcong, if i hey should want to defect, 
is denied them since the bombs and the 
napalm know no political distinctions. 

The plighc oi thousands — probably over 
the live yen s or the bombing hundreds of 
thousands — oi men, women and children is a 
grim side o the war to which most of us 
shut our ejes. vv lien to this is added the hap- 
less state o. several hundred thousands of 
refugees, together with the destruction of 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the productive 
land by defoliation, a whole people is seen 
to be nearing a joint of no return. 
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TRADE POLICY 
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E OR THE 1970 S 

v President, in a 
It Harold B. Scott, 
r ctor of the Bureau 
c nmerce on Janu- 
onsiderations for a 
: ie 1970’s. Mr. Scott 
leas, which I found 
t rmational, and de- 
t on. 
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inspire ns. It is one that should lift, 
us, and i Is one also that should build for 
nil of ns the strength we are going to need 
to withstand the barbs of our critics.” 

Whi-n a President speaks that way to the 
idea around him and when you see how fer- 
vently he means whs', he says, you under- 
stand why he inspires such loyalty and com- 
mitment in. the men around him. It needs 

be transmitted more widely, which is the 
hardest task at si I hut t believe it will be 
done 

CONGRESSIONAL POWER UNDER 

cc nstetution 

Mi PKOXMIRE. Mr. President. last 
Friday. I diseussen the objections to rati- 
tylns -he Genocide Convention concern- 
m: le ai protection of persons that might 
to tnod ty an international tribunal for 
Uh: crime of genocide. At the same time, 
l also discussed the question of extradi- 
i;l °n, fully explained by George H. Aid- 
rich. Deputy Level Adviser to the De- 
partment of State 

Today, I would, [ike to concern myself 
ii, a an examination of the constitutional 
basis of support lor U.S. ratification of 
the Genocide Convention, and whether 
ucii support alter.- in any way the power 
>f Congress under the Constitution. 
Vue.se i.wc points have been the topic of 
uvicli criticism and, objection of the IT.O. 
iioi.onr.ml rati Scat ion of the Genocide 
Convention. 1 hove to show that these 
criticisms and. objections are wholly un- 
founded. 

The McMahon Subcommittee, in 1950. 
beard iron the then Under Secretary 
d State Dean Rusk, who made some key 
points consenting the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

He pointed out that in the historv of 
the Convention in the United Nations, 
f.i,. » s of that international orga- 
1 mrr: have t ' • •• declared that geno- 
‘ :d *r ls »■ matter of international concern 
amt the r, genocide is a crime under inter- 
national law. All have declared that in- 
•n-iatrs-t cnor <r ion is needed to stop 
us practice and th it States have a duty 
; !i - 'OP wh practices within their own 
i »«ters Thus vene<>ide Is a subject with- 
l !l! ' ''on ifirid :o" ! power of the Fed- 
■ O min. nt— he Congress — to de- 
■e 1 : n;. , vd uses against, the law 
nations Article T section 8. clause 
■ '■ U.S CoastiMd.iu'i. 

Hecrgte-v iv,.;.sv ; r tso not'd 


basis f: r 

of the O 
(I) ’■> m 
United -St 
ter int> 
treaty p ; 
treaty p ... ■ 
all prop o . 
our gov;;, 
oilier n;.,r. 
U.S. 256 

a s. 33 ■ 
power its r 
that pr. > p ■ 
lions * 

*50, 40 (l:. - 
The C:.:i. 
critics o:i i. 
must be i 
t-ionai” ,ii' 
history • ; j 
the first 
impact c: 
and loca 


support for the U.S. ratification 
rnocide Convention: 

- treaty power. In our view the 
ites has complete authority to en- 
the Genocide Convention. The 
.er is being invoked, and “that the 
;er of tho United States extends to 
subjects of negotiation between 
ament, vr.d the governments of 
ons is cl ear ( Geofrey v Higgs, 133 
(1890) A.mkv.ra v. Seattle, 265 
341 :102^). The treaty making 

'road enough. t.n cover all subjects 
orly perl am to our foreign rela- 
" i Santo H <ice mo v. Egan, 284 U.S, 

■ i 

tention ic van red bv some rf the 
bo Convention that these subjects 
.txolusi ve; y "foreign” or "interna- 
■"external” overlooks the whole 
treaty-making which has, from 
dealt whh matters having direct 
subject i intimately of domestic 
■•ncern. 


To cii ? 
muny, w? 

Genoa i 
action uu 
to us ar 
torical b? 
tion indie 
in intern; 
governme 
ateness a 
agreemer; 
crime of 
shared ir 
leading p 


- some length from his testi- 
: i can see that: 

L "' : is • * subject appropriate for 
. cr the treaty-making power seems 
inescapable conclusion. The his- 
o kground of the Genocide Conven- 
the view of the representatives 
u tonal affairs of practically all the 
:u.s of the world on the appropri- 
a l desirafcil ty of an international 
! to “outlaw the world-shocking 
■enocide. ’ This government has 
this view; in fact, has taken a 
A 111 shaping the convention. 


U:w 


‘■V '.itch, b 

-•".-ni-err. . 


t oruontion does not; renre- 
sir t; btilfirwH in which, the United 
i:i cioperatec! with other nations to 
criminal or ■ masi-crirnirial conduct 
•* i} ^ r - :1 ‘ -mlker of international 

i::e - ir.: v treaties referred to 
’ nrveena-W relating to the pro- 
of - Pbhi-na-mp cobles — 1884 — 

: vatv n r.nd protection of fur 
th-j Morth Pacific — 1911— sup- 
tor ; o.! trade- anti slavery — 
up- r-U ": n of the abure of 
{ • n •- drugs — 1 V 2— all of 

■ or v : !jnishr v 'r-:-'t of those 
: ~ ;1 * w define I ip the 


Mr, Pc 
the quest! 
on the tr 
It is acr 
extends ti 
with othe 
'■'■r the G 
such a pr 
ever, it hi 
conventio: 
without 1 
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man next addressed himself to 
in of constitutional limitations 
?uty power: 

v.ate to s iv vhat, the treaty power 
’ ;il1 Proper isubjects of negotiation 
r governments, ami that, genocide 
n.jckie Convention appears to be 
noer subject of negotiation. How- 
-s been so tgested by critics of the 
J that the treaty power :is not 
niitations. and that the conven- 
r - 5 of 11 l!l& y conflict with these, 
a its are -rounded principally in 
-l contained in the case of Geofroy 
ih U.S. 258 267 (1800) ) : 

' :i -y power, as expressed in the 
>n - ls 111 e-ms unlimited except 
“■ ' taints vhich are found in that 
, against the action of the Grverri- 
il- depart. nents. ar d those arising 
nature of the Government itself 
. the Stati s. It would not be con- 
;. v. extents so far as to authorize 
s astiUiikn forbids, or a change 
nun- of ti « Governmen; cr in 

r r.f the States nr n cession of 
■ ■ the ter ir ory < r the latter wil h- 
- 1 ■ * ' " Hut with these exmn- 
-ot perceived that there is any 
‘ questions that can lie adjusted 
-■ matter v.’hlnh is prof erl v the 
t g : hiatiO'.s wiptb a foreign, cotm- 


1 o'-' '■ ‘ ' til to the excellent 
of Solicitor General Philip B. 
ertaininer o the constitutional 


The CO] v 
tations suet, 
pear to bi 
bitions, ar.c 
lure of GtiV 
matter of f 
have whitU 
zug«resaon • 
v. Seattle 
w aen it sr ; 

o ales is •> 
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ututions-l restraints or iimi- 
ested by this st;atement ao- 
i two kinds — express pi-ohi- 
those i mplied from the na- 
■rnment. and the States. As a 
act the Supreme Court may 
■ d down the breadth of the 
n its later opinion in Asakura 
'263 U.S. 333. 341 . 1924) > 


’ - 1 ! v r < ■ : 

noted b any dxpresi pro'd- 
1 -’i.iuitj ir and though ;t does 
far as tf. authorize whai tiie 
'-bid-” I flees not eyterii to 


all proper subjects of negotiations between 
our Government and other nations. 

In Missouri v. Holland <252 U.S. 416 
<1920)), the Supreme Court specifically 
eliminated the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution as a possible limitation on 
ihe treaty- power. What Mr. Justice 
Holmes had to say for the court on the 
existence of limitations on the treaty 
power generally is also of importance: 

Ac ts of Congress are t ie supreme law of 
ue land only when made in pursuance oi 
ConstituT.cn, while treaties are declared 
• be so when made under the authority r.f 
i he United States. It is open to question 
viielher Use authority of the United States 
..leans more than the formal acts prescribed 

0 make the convention. We do not mean 
to imply that there are no qualifications to 
'he treaty-making power; but they must be 
ascertained in a different way. It is obvious 

hat there may be matte -s of the sharpest 
-Agency for the national well-being that 
in act of Congress could not deal with hut 
i treaty followed by such ail act could and 
is not lightly to be assumed that, in tnat- 
.rs of requiring national action, ”a power 
vhich must belong to and somehow reside 
a every civilized government” is not to 
!| ' found. * * The case before us must. 
>e considered in the light of our whole ex- 
frience and not merely in that of what 
is said 100 years ago. (2£2 U.S. at 4.33). 

It is significant, in this respect, that no 
1 reaty of the United States has been held 
nconstitutional. 

1 would like here to delve into the 
uestion of the express power of Con- 
ress to define and punish offenses 
'-air st the law of nations and whether 

t. ills is a lim itation on the treat v power 
(’ gain referring to Solicitor General Perl-' 
nan's testimony, we find : 

An argument is made by those who oppose 
' :o Genocide Convention as a whole tfta: 
Article 1, section 8. clause 10, of the Cor.- 
. tution, confers on Congress the power “to 
■i. ii'ie and punish piracies and felonies com- 
tted on the high seas, and offenses against 
law of nations: and that for the Presi- 
11 1 and the Senate to bind this country to a 
•aty obligating the United States to pun- 
u an offense under international law (per. 

: 1 t** Convention) is a usurpation of 

re legislative power, particularly if the 
tly is self -executing. 

Ui order not to obscure the real argument 
' 11 assumptions that are not factual, h 

; L culd be observed at once that article V of 
tt:e Convention specifically contemplates 
:: mestic legislative action, in. particular to 
prescribe penalties since norfe is provided 
: tart of the convention, requiring as 
..oes legislative action, is not self-exec ut- 
il under the principles laid down bv the 
ireme Court, Foster v. Neilson (2 Pet 
2 • • (U S. 18291 ) ; and for the United Sta'es 
! ennet the necessary legislation to give 
r "t to the provisions of the convem io> t n 
uce With . . (its) Constitution. : . 
t i.vention art. V.), and tc try guilty ner- 
“•••=■ b >' a competent tribunal of the state 
;i -'no territory of which the act was co- i- 
: ec* (ccnvention art. VI) , requires .t ■ - 

f' u by Congress prescribing the offenses 
: ‘ishabJe and conferring criminal Jurisd' ■•- 
:: -i on the courts of the United States < As 
'rds self-execution, see the exceUent: 
i, uysis prepared by the seniir Senator fro u 
' York, Jacob Javits, on page 220-2 :1 
:.e Genocide Convention, May 22. mo* > 

1 not -o say that Congress may n. - 
]’ >s discretion, use the definitions oi the 
it rses under international law, in this 
' as contained in the convention, just as 
t Has validity provided punishment for the 
r- of privacy “as defined by the laws of 
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In particular, the Ambassador wished 
to clear up any misunderstanding re- 
garding extradition. 

On the subject of U.S. interpretation 
and policy as regards extradition, he 
said: 

United States law provides for extradition 
only when there Is an extradition treaty In 
force. The Convention does not purport to 
be an extradition treaty. It would require 
only that the United States provide for ex- 
tradition for genocide In new extradition 
treaties which we might negotiate or In 
revisions of existing extradition treaties. 

Mr. Aldrich added that there are no 
such treaties now in existence in any 
country; that is, those countries making 
genocide an extraditable offense. He as- 
sured the committee that the United 
States would not negotiate such treaties 
'until Congress had passed legislation 
making genocide a crime in the United 
States because it was our policy not to 
make an offense extraditable unless it is 
a crime in both states involved. 

Another factor in any decision to nego- 
tiate an extradition treaty is whether the 
judicial process of the other country af- 
fords the persons who may be extradited 
a fair trial. Basic procedural protections 
have been built into the treaty at the 
beginning. For example: 

( 1 ) any extradition treaty will require the 
State requesting extradition to produce suffi- 
cient evidence to persuade both a United 
States Court and the Executive that the per- 
son sought would be held for trial under 
United States Law if the offense has been 
committed here; 

(2) any extradition treaty will assure the 
person sought the right to the remedies and 
recourses provided by the law of the re- 
quested State (for example habeas corpus) 
and 

(3) any extradition treaty will preclude 
extradition when the person sought is under- 
going or has undergone trial in the United 
States for the same act. 

Mr. Aldrich also pointed out that in 
reference to article VI, on the trying of 
persons accused of genocide in the state 
where the act was committed, that — 

Tills provision contemplates the obligation 
of that State and does not exclude trial by 
other States having jurisdiction. The nego- 
tiating record of the Genocide Convention 
makes clear, in particular, that trial for acts 
committed in a foreign country could be held 
in the State of which the defendant is a 
national. We believe that the statute imple- 
menting the Convention should oover not 
only acts committed in the territory of the 
United States, but, in addition, acts com- 
mitted " ny where by American Nationals. 

In the event that a case is presented 
involving an American national before 
criminal proceedings have been initiated 
In the United States, we would reserve 
discretion to initiate proceedings our- 
selves, rather than extradite. 

Furthermore, in answer to questioning 
concerning the policy of the Department 
of State on ratification of the convention 
and congressional passage of implement- 
ing legislation called for in article V of 
the convention, Mr. Aldrich referred the 
subcommittee of the intentions of the 
State Department, as enunciated in a 
letter to the chairman, Senator Frank 
Church, of May 22, 1970, as follows ; 

It is the Department's intention to recom- 
mend to the President that this instrument 


of ratification to the Genocide Convention 
not be signed, a) icl if signed not to be de- 
posited. until after implementing legislation 
for the Cop volition has been enacted. 

The subcommittee chairman, Senator 
Church, also pointed out some legal 
precedents which undertook to define and 
establish an international crime and the 
obligations assumed by each signatory to 
pass domestic law that would conform. 
The Convention of Slavery was cited and 
the State Department furnished for the 
record conventions to which the United 
States is a party and in which the United 
States has undertaken an international 
obligation so punish as certain crimes 
certain actions described therein. These 
included the four Oeneva Conventions on 
Protection of War Victims (1949) ; the 
Convention for the Protection of Whal- 
ing (1935) the International Conven- 
tion for the Prevention of Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil < 1954) ; and the single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs, (1961). 

In summary, I would like to add the re- 
ply of the American Bar Association’s 
Section of Individual Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities : 

One criticism of the Convention arose out 
of the possibility that under Article VI, a 
person accused of genocide could be tried by 
an international penal tribunal possibly 
without trial by iurv and other safeguards 
to which a United States citizen is entitled 
under the Constitution. Again, the answer 
is simple. No such tribunal has been estab- 
lished. If one were established, parties to the 
Genocide Convention would have the option 
whether to accept its jurisdiction or not. For 
the United States, that option would have to 
be independently exercised through the 
Treaty Power, that is only with the advise 
and consent of the Senate by two-thirds vote. 

Lastly. I sincerely doubt that a tri- 
bunal of International Law, set up under 
the auspices of the United Nations, would 
fail to have safeguards and protections 
inconsistent with the UN Charter or the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
In this sense, such a tribunal would un- 
doubtedly be consistent with the Ameri- 
can legacy of .safeguarding each and 
every individual’s sacred rights and 
liberties. 

I again urge this body to ratify this 
extremely important, document. Our fail- 
ure to do so can only set back the noble 
concept of international law and world 
peace. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 

Mr. NELSON. Mr President, Tuesday, 
January 26, I delivered a speech on the 
environment. It begins on page S158. 

I request that a correction be made 
and printed in today's Congressional 
Record. The correction is as follows: 

On page S158. third column, after the 
paragraph beginning, "From mercury 
and pesticide pollution to massive waste 
dumping at sea, ' and before the para- 
graph beginning, "Environmental lobbies 
achieved hard-won victories from San 
Francisco Bay to Everglades National 
Park,” add the following paragraphs 
which were left, out, of the text of the 
speech as I presented it; 

By any normal standards in this society, 
l.he environmental actions of the 91st Con- 
gress. the President and the public, consti- 
tuted significant progress. 


With the participation o: li illions of Amer- 
icans, Earth Day last, Aprt t emonstrated an 
overwhelming concern. 

A Senate vote aga nst tl ,.ST marked the 
coming of age of the envi a mental Issue as 
a national political force. 

Taking haimark inil g ves, Congress 
passed the Clean Air. Envi i .mental Educa- 
tion, National Environm i al Policy, Re- 
source Recovery and Wate; i lallty Improve- 
ment acts, and the first i >* icide pollution 
control measure. It also aj >r ived major new 
national parks and reereatl -n ireas. 

The President’s State t he Union and 
environmental messages ) Congress and 
establishment of the Envi -u mental Protec- 
tion Agency, and subseqm a idministratlve 
commitments against po ..j ers were sub- 
stantial steps in the right ui -otion. 


DEVELOPMENTS IE C AMBODIA 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I (r President, I 
ask unanimous consent u. have printed 
in the Record a compna ton of state- 
ments by administration uincials relating 
to developments in Cam io iia which was 
prepared by the Library < t Congress at 
the request of the Con i ittee on For- 
eign Relations. 

There being no object! i the compila- 
tion was ordered to b< j tinted in the 
Record, as follows 

U.S. Policy Toward Came > i Since March 
1970 

(Statements by President 1 s <n. Secretary of 

State Rogers, Secretary o L -Cense Laird) 
1970, PRESIDENT RIC > I> NIXON 

March 21 — News confere :< : 

. . we have . . . estab >. od relations on 
a temporary basis with the > liniment which 
has been selected by the Pi 1 1 unent and will 
continue to deal with th; ; government as 
long as It appears to be t a government of 
the nation. 

“. . . we respect Cam! c a’s neutrality. 
We would hope that Nort ietnam would 
take that same position i -especting its 
neutrality. And we hope t.i it whatever gov- 
ernment eventually preva s there, that it 
would recognize that the a ted States' in- 
terest is the protection of :s neutrality." 

April 30 — Address so the v u ion: 

"Ten days ago ... I anu i iced a decision 
to withdraw an addit ionai ■>( (K)0 Americans 
from Vietnam over the nex j -ar. I said then 
that I was making that de t on despite our 
concern over increased e: r. ly activity in 
Laos, in Cambodia, and ir ! >uth Vietnam. 

. . I warned that if included that 
Increased enemy activity in ic ,• of these areas 
endangered the lives of Aj t leans remain- 
ing In Vietnam, I would nc j esitate to take 
strong and effective measi i to deal with 
that situation. 

"Despite that warning, N ■' a Vietnam has 
increased its military aggre s >n in all these 
areas, and particularly in ( i ibodla. . . . 

“American policy since i ’54] has been 
to scrupuously respect the a: itrality of the 
Cambodian people. . . . 

“North Vietnam, howev r has not re- 
spected that neutrality. . . 

. . North Vietnam be .ocupled mili- 
tary sanctuaries all along l — Cambodian 
frontier with South Vietn; ,i . . They are 
used for hit and run atta , on American 
and South Vietnamese j r is in South 
Vietnam. . . . 

“For 5 years, neither ti United States 
nor South Vietnam has mo * against these 
enemy sanctuaries because ■»> did not wish 
to violate the territory of j eutral nation. 
Even after the Vietnamese mmunists be- 
gan to expand these san- i i -ies 4 weeks 
ago, we counseled pattern o our South 
Vietnamese allies and impo - restraints on 
our own commanders . . . 
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vrams to the states and localities. Subtract- 
ing current federal expenditures lor welfare 
aud Medicaid— programs whose costs would 
; e absorbed ill the future by our cash assist- 
ance and Nat ional Health Insurance propos- 
ir, iedjrai (?can t »lu-ald now total $19 bil- 
U<.u 

i midget, cutis for increasing that total 
. ;s t b illon by 1878, a proposal which would 
,, .he projected 1D75 revenue gap an- 

<;tb- tflS blind. . 

V. ji-lb, a puhi.c service employment pro- 
;,ra: . such as the one recently vetoed by 
<!aul; Mt.oii represents anuther impor- 
lun: lortn oil i ideal relief. It would provide 
f.i l i 3 and cities with the funds to train and 
hire employees needed to staff essential serv- 
ice: .fate u lid ha . J budgets cannot now sup- 
per ill areas ui real demand sveh as health, 
lidui a.t, ion. ponce protection and pollution 
com rol. 

Vc: rccomf it: 1 a public service employ- 
ment: program by 1975 of 875,000 Jobs^t a cost 
to he federal no eminent ot $4 billion. 

I- vpltmentmg all of the above proposals 
•would still leive a sizeable disparity between 
Stan' and local expenditure needs and reue- 
, lu . • in i;j76 should the states and localities 
■:uo;:ed m s tustantially increasing thee 
ji;: i.y of ti e; ' iervices. 

i ■ ; tirrc ■ ■ to expect Washington to 

ilia. * good whatever difference remains even 
if i - dural resources of that magnitude were 
i,VM gib e. Her <. ingress might understand- 
able be hesilta.l to turn over huge sums of 
ills, reluonary fecoral tax dollars without as- 
iM., it ,| lev i_- ,i; tribute to the achievement of 
. l ■ 1 1 . > n j 1 1 y : icc i cl objectives. 

■ .creiorc it it, highly probable that re- 
storing Uscai health to state and local gov- 
ern ner.ts will require increased revenue- 
rairuig efforts by these jurisdictions them- 
sel- is. The federal government can help and 
oil. -imige. Hui if cannot and should not do 
the ]ob alone 

accordingly, we are recommending two 
modest revenue ..haring programs which will 
cor. tribute ,o iridging the expenditure* 
revenue gab while providing incentives for 
stales and cities to increase the yields from 
the r own (six Date: 

ha lirst is a general sharing plan to divide 
*r, .. : ii .m m federal revenue among those 
stales with graduated state income taxes. 
Hit . .<.s without such a tax would he ineligi- 
ble to receive ,jiy of these funds. Pash- 
i,;i ; i . i provisions to ensure the cities a fair 
siu e iff tlie funds also would be mandatory. 

lie second oiogram is one of general aid 
to dur ation I., would provide the states and 
locrditiis wi ii an additional $4 billion by 
19 V:. lake our general sharing pian, this 
ni:. ;,.i irru astdsouice would be tied to changes 
in. ate and local tax practices: under our 
■- .ssai, si:a ,ee would have l.o assume at least 
55 oi com lined state and local education 
cm i lo bo eligible. This would have the 
dr: i effect of re ucing Uie pressure on over- 
burdened local property taxes while provid- 
hi:.; pu 3 lie education a tax base with greater 
growth potential. 

• •penifying the forms federal relief could 
tnk •. however. 13 only half the task. Any 
responsible uropoeal for rescuing our states 
au roues lima their financial duress must 
include a plan ■ .r raising the additional re- 
soi-ice-s reel u ircd for tills fiscal relief as well 
as or the other expenditure increases we rec- 
on .’end in i ur udget. 

( : luBtmariiM, this additional revenue 
o. id be collected from the following four 
sources : 

first: vigorous national economic growth 
wh ell would produce additional federal tax 
revenues of nearly $75 billion between now 

H‘m 1975. 

■Wimd: cuts in existing federal programs 
su ii as our recommendations to reduce the 
mi, nary budget $20 billion by 1975 and the 
agricultural subsidy program by $1 billion. 


Third: ehmma.im of inequities In :iie lea- 
eral tax system. 

And l our th: a federal 10% tax surcharg:- 
Oil personal aud corporate Income beginning 
m 1974 which, g-.ven our assumptions about 
economm growth and tax reform, would ylel 
about *17 billion in additional federal reve- 
nues pi i878. Im;iosiUon of this surcharge 
would "idy make sense after we had returned 
lo a l,..U-employ.nent economy and after re- 
form ... id rendered the federal Income tax 
graduated In really as well as :.n theory. 

Mr. Chairman, the content of this strateg 
is subject to del are. But the process for d« 
vising i : is not. 

put i i c problems cannot be a tl ticked m - 
tiona.t> except in terms of conflicting neec. 
cumpf Li ag for limited resources At the na- 
tional level this means defining problems i: 
the context of 11. e entire federal budget; cal 
culatt: ■ ? e :epnd. Lure decisions, both in tern 
of av i liable resources and spending alter- 
natives 

Yet. ,i,s this Committee Vs well aware. Cor - 
gress lacks a va.it age pojfit for such a com- 
prehensive view. For at no time is the federA 
budge l considered in /Is entirety on Capita 
Hill. 

Thtnuore, i u is clear that a necessary cor - 
1 ditioi- - or reorderliig national priorities mu. ’ 
be the creation 6 appropriate structures i: 
C«ngr«i;s fur pie mining the budget as 
wh'Siie , , _ 

•i’otwu-ds ttfis the National Urban Coa - 
lition will jifrelcume the opportunity to pr - 
sent our ailernavive budget in public session 
before ilate full Appropriations Committee : 
each :v -use, Ii t.ie members of this Commit 
tee believe it would be helpful to establish 
this precedent we would be pleased to ha’ f 
youivt uh.nib Lance, 


LEGAL view of the genocide 

C INVENTION 

Mi PROXMIRE. Mr. President, til 
April 2, 1969, Senator ,J. William Fu - - 
bright, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Rela runs Committee, 1111%’ a ted that ui 
his view the committee could resume con- 
sideration of tilt: Genocide Convention at 
any time the members wished, tie noted 

Th.- committee’:! disposition may* be influ- 
enced .1 the American Bar Association wer * 
to re- .jcusienu ral ificaticii. ’ 

Or December 9. 1969, the Section on 
Individual Rights and Responsibilities ;t 
the American Bar Association, under 
Chairman Jeiome J. Shestack, recoin - 
mended that t.n; ABA house of delegate 
enact u resolution calling' for tlie rati 
cation of the Genocide Convention li - 
the Senate. The 41-page report whir 1 
accompanied the resolution expanded <> 1 
five major areas: 

Th: Genocide Convention is a docu- 
ment of human liberty consistent wi-i 
and in furtherance of the American tr i- 
dition 

Ai: international convention or treaty 
is the most suitable form of addressi:,ff 
the dangers of genocide. 

Tie Genocide Convention propel iv 
focuses both on states, and on individual: 

Ti e Genocide Convention is in all re- 
spects consistent with tlie Constitution , 
tlie la ws and the ideals of the United 
States. 

The Genocide Convention remains s-.:i 
issue of current importance. 

On February 19, 1970, just a few day s 
before the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association was to vote on 
whether to caange its position on the 


subject of ratification, President Nixon 
requested the Senate to renew its con- 
sideration of the Genocide Convention 
and to grant its advice and consent to 
ratification. The President asserted. 

We should delay no longer in taking tlie 
final convincing step which would reaffirm 
that the United States remains as strongly 
opposed to the crime of. genocide as ever. By 
giving its advice and consent to ratification 
of the Convention, the Senate of the United 
States will demonstrate unequivocally our 
country’s desire to participate in the building 
of international order based on law and 
justice. 

Secretary of State Regers, in his re- 
port to the President on the Conyention. 
rccommended “an understanding to 
make clear that the U.S. Government 
understands and construes the words 
■mental harm’ appearing in article n<9b> 
of this Convention to mean permanent 
impairment of mental facilities.” 

Unfortunately, on February 23, 1970. 
the American Bar Association house of 
delegates voted, 130 to 126, to adhere to 
its 1949 position against Senate ratifi- 
cation of the Genocide Convention, 

Meanwhile, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee took action to reconsider 
tlie Convention. A special subcommittee 
of the Genocide Convention, chaired by 
Senator Frank Church of Idaho, was ap- 
pointed on March 20. The subcommittee 
held hearings on April 24 and April 27, 
1970. In addition, hearings were briefly 
held on May 22, 1970. 

It, is my intent this morning to answer 
some of the particular questions and ob- 
jections presented to the subcommittee 
as arguments against action on the Con- 
vention. 

I would, first like to quote an obson a- 
tion of my colleague from New York. 
Senator Javits, concerning this matter: 

The protection of human rights is indeed 
a matter cf International concern. The 
United States has shovrn that it agrees w.tfi 
this view by ratifying the World War II pence 
treaties, The United Nations Charter, the 
Slavery Convention of 1926, and more re- 
cently the Supplementary’ Convention on 
Slavery (1967) and the Supplementary Con- 
vention on Refugees (1963). 

Charles Yost, U.S, Representative to 
the United Nations, testifying on April 24, 

\ 1970: 

It is my strong belief that ratification oi 
die Genocide Convention by the United 
Sfttes would substantially serve our na- 
tional interest in two ways: First, by its im- 
pact . on world opinion, and second , by . ts 
impact on world law. 

It hqs been argued that under ■ le 
Genocide Convention individuals as well 
as persons exercising governmental 
power would be subject to trial and 
punishment for offenses which have al- 
ways been regarded as matters falling 
v/ithin the domestic jurisdiction of the 
various nations. 

George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal Ad- 
viser, Department of State, in a state- 
ment presented to the Genocide Conven- 
tion Committee, refilled in part to the 
above criticism : 

I shall direct my comments to the types of 
acts the Convention deals with and to the 
ways in which such aits would be tried and 
punished. 
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“North Vietnam in the last 2 weeks has 
stripped away all pretense of respecting the 
sovereignty or the neutrality of Cambodia. 
Thousands of their soldiers are invading the 
country from the sanctuaries; they are en- 
circling the capital of Phnom Penh. Coming 
from these sanctuaries, as you see here, they 
have moved into Cambodia and are encircling 
the capital. 

“Cambodia, as a result of this, has sent 
out a call to the United States, to a number 
of other nations, for assistance. Because if 
this enemy effort succeeds, Cambodia would 
become a vast enemy staging area and a 
springboard for attacks on South Vietnam 
along 600 miles of frontier— a refuge where 
enemy troops could return from combat with- 
out fear of retaliation. . . . 

“Now confronted with this situation, we 
have three options. 

“First, we can do nothing. Well the ulti- 
mate result of that course of action is 
clear. . . . 

“If North Vietnam also occupied this whole 
band in Cambodia, or the entire country, 
it would mean that South Vietnam was com- 
pletely outflanked and the forces of Ameri- 
cans in this area, as well as the South Viet- 
namese, would be in an untenable military 
position. 

“Our second choice is to provide massive 
military assistance to Cambodia itself. Now 
unfortunately, while we deeply sympathize 
with the plight of 7 million Cambodians 
whose country is being invaded, massive 
amounts of military assistance could not be 
rapidly and effectively utilized by the small 
Cambodian Army against the immediate 
threat. 

“With other nations, we shall do our best 
to provide the small arms and other equip- 
ment which the Cambodian Army of 40,000 
needs and can use for its defense. But the 
aid we will provide will be limited to the 
purpose of enabling Cambodia to defend its 
neutrality and not for the purpose of making 
it an active belligerent on one side or the 
other. 

“Our third choice is to go to the heart of 
the trouble. That means cleaning out major 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong occupied 
territories . . . 

“Now faced with these three options, this 
is the decision I have made. 

“In cooperation with the armed forces of 
South Vietnam, attacks are being launched 
this week to clean out major enemy sanc- 
tuaries on the Cambodian -Vietnam border. 

“A major responsibility for the ground op- 
erations is being assumed by South Viet- 
namese forces. For example, the attacks in 
several areas, including the Parrot’s Beak 
that I .referred to a moment ago, are ex- 
clusively South Vietnamese ground opera- 
tions under South Vietnamese command 
with the United States providing air and 
logistical support. . . 

“Tonight, American and South Vietnamese 
units will attack the headquarters for the 
entire Communit military operation in South 
Vietnam. This key control center has been 
occupied by the North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong for 5 years in blatant violation of Cam- 
bodia’s neutrality. 

“This is not an invasion of Cambodia. The 
areas in which these attacks will be launched 
are completely occupied and controlled by 
North Vietnamese forces. Our purpose is not 
to occupy the areas. Once enemy forces are 
driven out of these sanctuaries and once 
their military supplies are destroyed, we will 
withdraw. 

“These actions are in no way directed at 
the security interests of any nation . . . 

“We take this action not for the purpose of 
expanding the war into Cambodia but for the 
purpose of ending the war in Vietnam and 
winning the just peace we all desire.” 

“I know that what I have done will ac- 
complish the goals that they [those who 
protest] want. It will shorten this war. It. 


will reduce American casualties. It will allow 
us to go forward with our withdrawal pro- 
gram ... It will ii mv opinion serve the 
cause of a just peace in Vietnam. . . . 

“I found that the action that the enemy 
had taken in Cambodia would leave the 240,- 
000 Americans who would be there a year 
from now without inanv combat, troops to 
help defend them, would leave them in an 
untenable position. Thai, is why I had to 
act. . . . 

Q. “Do the South Vietnamese abide by the 
same pull-out deadline as you have laid 
down for the American forces?’’ 

The President. “No, they do not. I would 
expect that the South Vietnamese would 
come out appr iximr teiy at the same time 
that we do because when we come out our 
logistical support aid a r support will also 
come out with them. 

“The action actually m going faster than 
we had anticipated The middle of next 
week the first units, American units, will 
come out. The end of next week the second 
group of American units will come out . . . 
Americans of e II ki ids. including advisers, 
will be out of Cambodia by the end of 
June. . . . 

“. . . it is my beiiet. based on what we 
have accomplished to date, that we have 
bought at least 6 months and probably 8 
months of time for tne training of the 
ARVN, the Army of Boutli Vietnam. We have 
also saved, I think, bunareds, if not thou- 
sands, of Americans . by buying time, it 
means that if the one in v does come back 
ito those sanctuaries next time, the South 
Vietnamese wili be strong enough and well 
trained enough to handle it alone. 

“I should point out too. that they are han- 
dling a majority of tne assignment now in 
terms of manpower. 

Q. “What is your poliev toward Cambodia’s 
future?” 

The President. “The United States is, of 
course, interested In the future of Cambo- 
dia. . . . However, the United States, as I 
indicated in what is called the Guam or 
Nixon Doctrine, cannot take the responsibil- 
ity and should not take the responsibility 
in the future to send American men in to 
defend the neutrality of countries that are 
unable to defend themselves. 

“In this area, what we have to do is to go 
down the diplomatic trail . . . [to find] 
methods through which the neutrality of 
countries like Cambodia and Laos, who can- 
not possibly defend themselves, to see that 
that neutrality is guaranteed without hav- 
ing the intervention of foreign forces.” 

June 3— Report to the Nation: 

. . Between April 2b and April 30, Com- 
munist forces launched a series of attacks 
against a number of kev cities in neutral 
Cambodia. Their objective was unmistaka- 
ble — to link together buses thev had main- 
tained in Cambodia for 5 vears in violation 
of Cambodian neutrality. . . . 

"This posed an ui acceptable threat to our 
remaining forces in South Vietnam. . . . 

“I directed that American troops join the 
South Vietnamese m destroying these major 
enemy bases along 1,h** Cambodian fron- 
tier. . . . 

“As of today J can report that all of our 
major military >biei rives have been 
achieved. . . . 

“General Abrams i.--es me that 17,000 
of the 31,000 American* who entered Cam- 
bodia have already returned to Vietnam. The 
remainder wih return bv the end of this 
month. This includ e w I American air sup- 
port, logistics, and no titary advisory per- 
sonnel. 

“The onlv remaining American activity in 
Cambodia alter .Tulv i will be air missions 
to interdict the movement of enemy troops 
and material where I find that is necessary 
to protect the lives and security of our men 
in South Vie! nam. 


“Our discussions with the f •» h Vietnam- 
ese Government indicate tha t teir primary 
objective remains the security r South Viet- 
nam, and that their activity ambodia in 
the future— after their withti i al from the 
sanctuaries— will be determb ?■ by the ac- 
tions of the enemy in Carab i n 

“When this operation was i ounced, the 
critics charged that it would i ease Ameri- 
can casualties, that it would v len the war, 
that it would lengthen our in > ement, that 
it might postpone troop wi i rawals. But 
the operation was undertake or precisely 
the opposite reasons — and it h ; ; ;ad precisely 
the opposite effect. . . . 

“. . . Sixty percent of all the r . ps involved 
in the Cambodian operatic ; were South 
Vietnamese. The effectiveness ■ ;e skill, the 
valor with which they fougl nr exceeded 
our expectations. Confidence <.: j qaorale in 
the South Vietnamese Army 1 s oeen greatly 
bolstered. This operation has i arly demon- 
strated that our Vietnamizai > program is 
succeeding. . . . 

“Secretary Rogers and I 1 v been par- 
ticularly encouraged by the i .solve of 11 
Asian countries at the Djakt t Conference 
to seek a solution to the pr b of Cam- 
bodia. Cambodia offers an < ■] irtunity for 
these 11 Asian -nations, as \* il as other 
countries of the area, to cot *t ate in sup- 
porting the Cambodian Govf n cent’s effort 
to maintain Cambodia's neut i ty, its inde- 
pendence, and its territoria : itegrity. We 
shall do what we can to mak i possible for 
these Asian initiatives :.o sue a d.” 

June 30 — Report by the 1 • ident: 

“Together with the South < uamese, the 
Armed Forces of the United f a rs have just 
completed successfully the if ; traction of 
enemy base areas along i he Ca v >dian-South 
Vietnam frontier. All Americ r troops have 
withdrawn from Cambodia c he schedule 
announced at the start of th «?>eration. 

“The allied sweeps into t e North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong base i e s along the 
Cambodian-South Vietuames ‘ order: 

Will save American and all u Lives in the 
future; 

Will assure that the withdi ' >\ of Ameri- 
can troops from South Vietn i lan proceed 
on schedule; 

Will enable our program r Vietnam iza- 
tion to continue on its curre t imetable; 

Should enhance the prosj c for a just 
peace. . . . 

“In assessing the April 30 d< i on to move 
against the North Vietnamese i '1 Viet Cong 
sanctuaries in Cambodia, f« i. basic facts 
must be remembered. 

“It was North Vietnam- 3 we — which 
brought the Vietnam War int • ambodia. . . . 

“It was the presence of No v Vietnamese 
troops on Cambodian soil tha' ** ntributed to 
the downfall of Prince Sihanr i : ... 

“It was the government » j pointed by 
Prince Sihanouk and ratifies v the Cam- 
bodian National Assembly — ) a group of 
usurpers— which overthrew h - with the ap- 
proval of the National Assen * . . . 

“It was the major expansit •: enemy ac- 
tivity in Cambodia that uli i zely caused 
allied troops to end five years f i straint and 
attack the Communist base > >. . . . 

“The prospect suddenly lot i a of Cambo- 
dia’s becoming virtually one a >e base area 
for attack anywhere into > h Vietnam 
along the 600 miles of the C l iodian fron- 
tier. . . . 

“We thus faced a rap'dly et * ng military 
situation from that which f i ed on April 
20 . . . . 

“Our military response to i enemy s es- 
calation was measured in e ? , respect. It 
was a limited operation for ; 1 aiited period 
of time with limited objective . . . 

“We have eliminated an in i rdiate threat 
to our forces and to the se i ?tv of south 
Vietnam — and produced the t r c meet ol fewer 
American casualties in tire f re. . . . 
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Rogers, in Policy Report, Sees 
F. ‘Preoccupation’ With Vietnam 


By TAD SZULC 

Special to The N*w Y ark Tima* 


WASHINGTON, March 27— 


lution new methods of interna- 


l-secretary of State William P. 
“Rogers told Congress today that 
Sthe United States’ “National 
“preoccupation with Vietnam 
Dias pre-empted our attention 
from other areas of concern” 
»$h the world. 

2 In an introduction to his re 
•port to Congress on “United 
^tates Foreign Policy — 1969 
2?0,” Mr. Rogers commented 
Y“By ending our involvement in 
l ^lhe war we will restore per- 
spective; by altering the char- 
jicter of our involvement in the 
3vorld we will re-establish a 
3>alance in the conduct of our 
-relations.” 

™ The 617-page report discusses 
“American foreign policy trends 
Jjnder the Nixon Administration 
* and gives a detailed account of 
'4he 117 countries with which 
5he United States has diploma- 
;ic relations. It also discusses 
dealings with Communist China, 
hich has not been recognized 
diplomatically by Washington. 
The State Department’s re- 

f " ~ ort follows President Nixon’s 
tate of the World Message last 
.*month to Congress. The depart- 
ment noted that the first such 
- xepopt by a Secretary of State 
j* jvas issued by Thomas Jeffer- 
son in 1790 and the last pre- 
“.fious one by Richard Olney in 
Sfhe Grover Cleveland Admin- 
Jstration in 1896. 

Periodic Report Planned 


tional organization and cooper- 
ative action are required 
Secretary Rogers said that in 
preparation for the 1972 United 
Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment, the State 
Department had recently named 
a citizens’ advisory committee 
to advise the Government. 

“An awareness has also come 
upon the world dramatically 
that the increasing quantity of 
life directly threatens the qual- 
ity of life,” Mr. Rogers declared. 

He said that the United 
States was committed to a solu- 
tion of the worldwide problem 
of population growth and that 
in the current fiscal year it was 
spending $100-million on re- 
lated international problems, 20 
times the expenditure of , four 
years ago. >** ■* . ; 

The report noted that if pres- 
ent birth rates continued, the 
world population would rise 
from about 4 billion this year 
to 7.5 billion in the year 2000 
and to 55 billion within 100 
years. It stressed that | iri.' 1970 
alone the world’s population 
grew by 70 million. 

In his discussion of foreign 
policy, Mr. Rogers said that the 
Nixon Administration sought a 
"national style which reflects 
confidence in our strength mod- 
erated by awareness of our 
limitations. 

The objectives and policies 


It said that the Secretary of the President has established,” 
cState would henceforth issue he said, “reflect a national atti- 


tude that is neither domineer- 
ing nor isolationist, neither 


-foreign policy reports every 
f*jwo years. The current report, 

^containing Mr. Rogers’ main! messianic nor introverted. They 
^policy speeches and the texts i reflect, I believe, an attitude of 
»of international agreements! practical involvement in the 
aligned by the United States in | world of today and tomorrow.” 
i-%e last two yeans, as well as| Mr. Rogers stressed tthat the 
“ythe names of all United StatesiAmerican policy 'in Vietnam 
; ambassadors abroad, will be on: aimed primarily at “leading the 
“P9sa!e starting Monday at the! United States out of the war.” 
^Government Printing Office! it was in this context that he 
•.here for $2.75 a copy. i declared that the United States’ 

Although Mr. Rogers devoted! preoccupation with Vietnam 
much of his attention to ques-jhad “pre-empted” national at- 
Vtions of international security. itention. • " 

‘■such as the Indochina war, the! The Administration seeks “to 


"•Middle Eastern crisis and the 
- talks with the Soviet Union on 
“^imitation of strategic arma- 
■j^nents, and to economic affairs, 
jjjne added ecology as a new di- 
■mension of foreign policy. In 

S his field, he said, “the realiza- 
ion that many solution must 
:"£jbe sought on a global basis has 
-“come recently and suddenly.” 
r :3 “A current example is the 
.recognition that pollution of! 
‘ -pur environment is truly a 
.-global problem,” he said. “To, 
-"deal with the problems of pol- 1 


bring about a more normal pat- 
tern of relations with the peo- 
ple’s Republic of China,” Mr. 
Rogers said, even though it has 
"no expectation” that its over- 
tures to Peking “will produce 
rapid changes.” 

In the negotiation? with the 
Soviet Union on strategic arms, 
“some progress has been made,” 
the Secretary said, ’“and we 
remain determined to move 
ahead to an agreement that 
will contribute to the security 
of both sides.” 
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Appraising 

/Mideastj 

Intelligence 

By MILES COPELAND 

LONDON — For reasons comprehen- 
sible only to those who have worked 
in a diplomatic sendee, no govern- 
ment can afford to keep its public 
fully informed on what it does in the 
field of international relations. Some- 
times it must conceal the reasons for 
its actions, and sometimes the actions 
themselves. In some rare instances, 
it must pretend to be takii ' r eckle 
of actions while actually tmer • 
other, and to present the piwhos< 
a largely fictional picture o and b 
is doing and why. phobi 

This is especially true v ca \^ C 
State Department comes up i anl j 
problem such as the Arab-Isi‘‘xan 
flict. A diplomat newly assi injur, 
this particular problem finds the 
in the possession of “estimateiwarr 
situation” provided by the C.iexpo 
Pentagon, and embassies re tQ a 
from Israel and the Arab coi or * 
then he begins to feel pressure!^'' 
“domestic considerations” whicDro' 
him and his colleagues toward p 
other than those which the “est ! 
of the situation” would clearly dictate. 
Finally, he tries to devise solutions 
which make sense in the light of the 
intelligence estimates, and which can 
be justified by explanations whidh 
have no relation to the estimate but 
which accommodate to the domestic 
considerations. 

For example: 

I. Our intelligence estimators pre- 
sent frightening information concern- 
ing the Soviet build-up in Egypt, the 
increasing Soviet “presence” in the 
whole Mediterranean area, and the 
gains of Soviet naval strength east of 
Suez at the expense of the British. At 
the same time, they suggest, first, that 
Soviet gains have not been the result 
of Soviet actions, but of ours. The 
more we support Israel, the more the 
Arabs and their Afro-Asian friends wel- 
come the Soviets. Second, the Soviet 
build-up is not in preparation for con- 
quest — the Soviets would hardly try 
to gain by fighting what they can gain 
peacefully. 


2. Daily, policy makers of the State 
Department read newspaper accounts 
of hawkish statements of Arab leaders: 
Syria’s President proclaims loudly 
that his Government will “never” ac- 
cept the existence of Israel; Iraq’s Pres- 
ident bitterly attacks Egypt’s President 
for “defeatist tendencies,” even though 
the speech in which the Egyptian is 
supposed to have shown such ten- 
dencies explicitly threatened war un- 
less Israel withdrew “from every inch 
of Arab territory.” And as our diplo- 
mats read such accounts they are 
aware that these are also being read 
by American opinion makers who take 
them at face value. At the same time, 
they know from the Department’s own 
information that the most belligerent 
sounding Arab governments have irt 
effect made peace with Israel already; 
such military preparations as these 
governments are making are strictly 
for internal purposes. 

3. Our own press plays up the Soviet 
build-up in Egypt, and reports that 
“hot-headed young officers” are anx- 
ious for another round with Israel. Yet 
our State Department, depending not 
only on its highly competent diplo- 
matic staff in Cairo but also on infor- 
mation coming from decades-old intel- 
ligence penetrations of the Egyptian 
armed forces, knows full well that 
Egyptian officers are possibly “fascist” 
but certainly not Communist, that they 
have little confidence in Soviet military 
assistance and don’t like their Soviet 
advisers any more than the Turks and 
the Iranians like American advisers, 
that they are ready to fight for Egypt 
but not for Palestine or for “the; 
Arabs,” and that without the irritat- 
ing presence of the Israelis in Sinat 
They would lack the motivation or 
morale to fight anyone at all. 

4. Finally, our State Department offi- 
cials know that Israeli intelligence 
estimates are roughly the same as our 
own. Thus, it is inconceivable that 
Israeli spokesmen could be sincere 
when they argue that unqualified sup- 
port to Israel is the only way to halt 
the growth of Soviet influence in the 
area, that they are in constant dread 
of being overrun by the Arabs, and 
that they must hold on to Sharm el- 
Sheik as a means of insuring passage 
through the Strait of Tiran. The Is- 
raelis know very well that they can 
take Sharm el-Sheik any time they 
wish, no matter who occupies it, and 
that their presence there will only 
provoke revival of Egyptian hostilities. 


The Egyptians, seeing 1 >e Israelis’ 
reluctance to seize this un p c oppor- 
tunity to make peace, street that 
•they want a no-war-no-pea. e situation 
such as Nasser once want d and for 
similar (domestic) reasons, apparently 
some of our NATO friend; tiia-re the 
suspicion; so, increasingly, io some of 
our own diplomats. For grod or for 
bad, right or wrong, and w ;a ever the 
Ultimate effect on purely A in rican in- 
terests, we are behind the sr.ielis one 
hundred percent. But we oust make 
our own policy in Washing: >r and not 
let the Israelis make it fo; us in Tel 
Aviv. If domestic considers ic ns stand 
in the way, our diplomats s iculd clear 
a path for themselves by re pealing the 
truth about the Arab-Isra< 1 situation 
they have known all alons nit have 
withheld from the public. Surely the 
American people will appr v of any 
position which is uncot lrromising 
enough in its support of Israel, even 
though it leaves it to Mr -. Meir to 
handle her own “domestic considera- 
tions.” 


Miles Copeland is a former k.gh-rank- 
ing official of the Central t n -iligencc 
Agency and author of “Th lame of 
Nations.” 
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U.S. SELLING ISRAEL 
12 MORE F-4 JETS, 
WEIGHS NEW BID 


Deal Made Last Autumn to 
Balance Mideast Arms— 

8 Already Delivered 


MIG-23 ? s NOW A FACTOR 


Soviet Aid ft} Egypt Is Said 
to Cause Further Request 
— Ailon in Washington 


By WILLIAM BEECHER 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 19— 
The United States is delivering 
12 more Phantom fighter-bomb- 
ers to Israel and is considering 
a request for more, according 
to Administration officials. 

Officials said that the deci- 
sion to deliver the planes, pre- 
viously unreported, was made 
last fall to maintain Israel’s 
balance of power wtih the Arabs 
and to convince Israel that the 
United States would continue 
the flow of advanced arms de- 
spite differences between the 
two countries on tactics in the 
Mideast negotiations. 

The latest request, the offi- 
cials said, stems from the ship- 
ment to the United Arab Re- 
public of nearly 200 Soviet 
fighter planes and fighter- 
bombers since the first of the 
year and the recent introduc- 
tion of a small number of very 
advanced fighters, identified as 
MIG-23’s. 

The planned federation of 
Egypt, Libya and Syria might 
also affect Egypt’s air power. 
But the French Foreign Minis- 
try said today that the deliv- 
ery of Mirage jets to Libya 
would be blocked if Paris found 
they were going to other coun- 
tries. 


At Rate of 2 a Month 

The 12 Phantoms for i.sraei 
— 8 have been delivered, the 
United States sources said — 
will bring to 80 the number 
of F-4 fighter - bombers that 
Washington has agreed in the 
last three years to sell Israel. 
Six reconnaissance versions of 
the F-4 are also being deliv- 
ered this year. 

On the matter of an addi- 
tional request, the Israeli De- 
puty Premier, Yigal Ailon, 
speaking at Dulles Airport to- 
day, said that Israel was mak- 
inf no new requests for equip- 
ment “for the time being.” 

The sources say that the 
newest deliveries have been 
made at a rate of two a month 
since the first of the year. The 
four remaining fighter-bombers 
are expected to be sent next, 
month. Deliveries of the 

Continu ed on Page 6, Column I 

six reconnaissance Phantoms, 
which were part of a commit- 
ment made by President John- 
son, are scheduled to be com- 
pleted this month. 

Since the United States 
started delivering phantoms to 
Israel, in the fall of 1969, about 
nine F-4 fighter-bombers have 
been lost over Egypt or in i 
crashes, sources said. 

Soviet Shipments Described j 
The Soviet shipments to 
Egypt continue undiminsihed.’ 
one source said, adding that; 
earlier this month two Soviet ; 
ships brought 18 combat planes || 
to Egypt So far this year. So-: 1 
viet deliveries are said to have 
included more than 100 MIG8 
21’s nearly 60 MIG-17’s and 
about 30 Sukhoi-7 fighter-bomb- 
ers. 

These shipments are in addi- 
tion to previous Egyptian air 
force totals, which are put at 
130 MIG-21’s, 150 MIG-17's 

and nearly 100 Sukhoi-7's be- 
cause the Egyptians are short; 
if fighter pilots, some Ameri- 
can analysts fear that the Rus- j 
sians -may have to fly more of ; 
he planes themselves, beyond 
he 50MIG-21’s they are be- 
ieve to have been operating 
n Egypt since early last year, i 

Russian pilots will also fly] 
;he MIG-23’s, the experts be-M 
ieve. 


The analysts point out that! 
vhile the MIG-21 is a very 
naneuverable aircraft, having 
i maximum speed of 1,300 
titles an hour, the 1,400-tnile- 
m-hour F-4 is generally con- 
ridered a better all-around 
urcraft, not only in dogfights, 
rut in long-range bombing and 
itrafing. . x 

Even with Russian pilots, 
our MIG-21 ’s were shot down 
last July by Israeli F-4's near 
the Suez Canal. 

The MIG-23, the experts say, 

Is believed to have a top speed 
approaching 1,950 miles an 
hour, and can also fly higher 
than the F-4. At altitudes be- 
low 25,000 feet, it probably 
would be less maneuverable 
than the Phantom, the analysts 
say. 

But if it has an effective 
radar-missile system capable of 
attackin low-flying aircraft, 
they continue, it could present 
problems for F-4’s that came 
within its operating area. The 
MIG-23 can fly effectively at 
70,000 to 80,000 feet; the F-4 
has a maximum operating alti- 
tude of 71,000 feet. 

Israel’s Air Force, the 
sources say, will have by the 
end of next month more than 
70 F-4 fighter-bombers, more ; 
than 100 A-4 close support at- ; 
tack planes, nearly 50 Mirage- 
Ill fighter-bombers, 20 Mys- 
tere-IV fighter-bombers and 
about 150 miscellaneous older 
fighters and training jets. 

No Immediate Threat Seen 
But since the Israeli' Air Force 
is considered markedly superior 
to the Egyptian Air Force both 
in terms of skilled pilots and 
maintenance men, American of- 
ficials generally do not be- 
lieve the comparatively larger 
numbers of planes in the Egyp- 
tian force immediately threaten 
a shift in the arms balance. 

Analysts are watching the 
situation closely, however, and 
one source said that if modern 
jets continued to pour into 
Egypt, the United States might 
agree to let Israel have 12 to 
18 more Phantoms later this 
vear. 
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were replacements for Israeli 
losses — to augment the 50 
originally granted by the 
Johnson administration. 

U.S, policy is to replace 
planes lost in combat or train- 
ing. 

At that time, Israeli Prime 
Minister Golda Meir had 
asked for 100 more A-4 Sky- 
hawk attack planes to double 
the number Israel already 
had, plus 42 more Phantoms. 
Aside from the 24 planes last 
fall, the rest of the Israeli 
shopping list remains on file 
at the Pentagon. 

Phantoms Feared * 

Whatever else the United 
States gives the Israelis, it is 
the Phantoms that the Egyp- 
tians fear. Not only is the 
plane an excellent fighter — 
which the Israelis are modify- 
ing to make even better — but 
it can carry three times more 
bombs than anything the Sovi- 
ets have given to Egypt. 

Thus, despite the Soviet 
buildup, U.S. officials do not 
view the balance of power as 
having been tipped in favor of 
Egypt now. Israel needs con- 
tinuing supplies of relatively 
unprovocative defensive 
equipment for the time being, 
Pentagon officials say. Un- 
doubtedly, more planes would 
be provided if the situation 
should worsen. 


Defense Secretary Melvin R. 
Laird stressed in a news con- 
ference April 13 that the 
United States would not allow 
the arms balance to tip and 
that the administration hoped 
for a solution to the Middle 
East tension through “quiet di- 
plomacy.” 

Recent press reports that 
the United States was in fact 
delivering an additional dozen 
Phantoms to Israel touched 
off a furor in the Arab press 
and led to Arab demands for 
U.S. explanations. 

Yesterday, State Depart- 
ment spokesman Charles W. 
Bray said that Arab govern- 
ments had been apprised of 
“inaccuracies either in fact or 
implication” in these reports. 

Visit by Rogers 

U.S. officials were at pains 
to clarify the situation be- 
cause of reports that anti- 
American demonstrations were 
being prepared in some Arab 
capitals that Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers is 
planning to visit in early May. 

Before the recent buildup of 
Egyptian air strength, Egypt 
was estimated by informed 
sources here to have about 365 
jet fighters and fighter -bomb- 
ers. 

Now, the figure reportedly 
totals slightly more than 550, 


with about 200 of these be- 
lieved to be Mig-2ls, the stand- 
ard Soviet fighter. 

, Normally, the Mig-21 would 
give the Phantom a hard time, 
but the Israelis have been suc- 
cessful in shooting it down. To 
improve even more the Phan- 
toms superiority against the 
lighter, highly maneuverable 
Mig-21, the Israelis are said to 
be installing special slats on 
the leading edge of the Phan- 
tom’s wings to make it turn 
more sharply. 

Another 100 of the Egyptian 
planes are said to be Su-7 
fighter-bombers, a plane with 
far less fire power than the 
Phantom. 

Included in the new Ship- 


ments are al o said to be 
about a squad o i — perhaps a 
dozen planes- o' the brand 
new Su-H figh © -bomber, and 
the six or so Hi o-23s. The re- 
mainder of thi force is mostly 
older model M >f 

Although th • vIig-23 can fly 
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Phantom, mo t Pentagon ex- 
perts view tl e plane in the 
Middle East ( n text primarily 
as a high-fl ing reconnaiss- 
ance craft. 
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first time it t is left the Soviet 
Union by s' aj ing high, the 
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reach of any v eapon the Isra- 
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•AVe have ended the concept of Cambodian 
;; '.actuaries, immune from attack, upon 
which the enemy military had relied for five 

‘Now that our ground forces and our logis- 
tic and advisory personnel have all been 
*iUuirawn. what will be our future policy 

Cambodia? 

"The following will be the guidelines of our 
jv«>iiey in Cambodia: 

l There will be no U.S. ground personnel 
Ul O mbudia except for the regular stall of 
our Htnbuss.y in Phnom Penh. 

1. ‘’here will be no U.S. advisers with Cam- 

luuAum uaits, 

■i. We will conduct — with the approval of 
tf e Cambodian Government — air interdic- 
tion missions against the enemy efforts to 
move supplies and personnel through Cam* 
bodia toward South Vietnam and to re- 
e- ijib ish base areas relevant to the war In 
V letnam. We do this to protect our forces in 
South Vietnam. 

4 . We will turn over material captured in 
■i base areas in Cambodia to the Cambodian 
Government to help it defend its neutrality 
a i id. i ndepe nde nee . 

3, We will provide military assistance to the 
Cambodian Government in the form of small 
a,’ ms and relatively unsophisticated equip- 
ment in types and quantities suitable for 
U .eir army To date we have supplied about 
5G mlUon of these items principally in the 
form of small arms, mortars, trucks, aircraft 
parts communications equipment and medi- 
cal supplies. 

<‘S. We will encourage other countries of the 
region to give diplomatic support to the in- 
dependence and neutrality of Cambodia. We 
welcome the efforts of the Djakarta group of 
countries to mobilize world opinion and en- 
courage Asian cooperation to this end. 

7.. We will encourage and support the ef- 
forts of third countries who wish to furnish 
Cambodia with troops or material. We ap- 
] Valid the efforts of Asian nations to help 
Cambodia preserve its neutrality and inde- 
pendence , 

“Our understanding of Saigon’s intentions 
i as follows: 

1 : 3011 th Vietnamese forces remain ready 

-;<> prevent reestablishment of base areas 
ahmg South Vietnam’s frontier. 

3. South Vietnamese forces will remain 
ready to assist in the evacuation of Viet- 
namese civilians and to respond selectively 
to appeals from the Cambodian Government 
should North Vietnamese aggression make 
1 1 ‘.to necessary. 

3 Most of these operations will be launched 

un within South Vietnam. There will be 
su* U.S. air or logistics support. There will not 
ts V'-S. advisers on these operations. 

4 . The great majority of South Vietnamese 
vAvees ate r,o leave Cambodia. 

fu The primary objective of the South 
Vietnamese remains Vietnam izati on within 
their country. Whatever actions are taken in 
Orimtiodla will be consistent with this ob- 
jective, , , .* 

July L— Television interview: 

Q. "Do you feel that you can give cate- 
gorical assurances now that we will not 
i-nd ground troops back into Camobdia no 

r,.:iU;nt what ?” 

Tbs President. “I can say now that we 
h.u/e no plans to send American ground 
( ■ i'oes into Cambodia. We have no plans to 

ud any advisers into Cambodia. We have 

: 111 s only to maintain the rather limited 
diplomatic establishment that we have in 
Phnom Penh and I see nothing that will 
change that at this time. . . . 

"The President of the United States has 
it 5 intention to send ground forces back 
i-ifco Cambodia, and I do not believe that 
: wid be any necessity to do so. 

’ When you say, can I be pinned down to 
taat under no circumstances would the 
Coined States ever do anything, I would not 


say that, but I will say that our plans do 
not countenance it, we do not plan or it, 
and mder the circumstances, I believe 1 hat 
the success ox the operation which we t ve 
undertaken, as well as what the South Viet- 
namese will be able to do, will make it 11 - 
necessary. . . . 

“ vVith regard to the South Vietnamese in 
Cambodia J, I pointed out on April 30th that 
our air support would stop and there would 
be n ) adviser } with the South Vietnamese, 
than any activities of the South Vietnamese 
after we left would have to be on their 
own. . . 

J.uabodia is in t.ne same category as 
Indonesia. It is a neutral country. It a 
non. aligned country. We have no treaty v :h 
it. 

‘ As tar as Cambodia is concerned, ur 
onlv commitment to Cambodia is the c«. n- 
miiment that tlie United States for 190 y< : irs 
hat, had to the principle of international - iw 
that a country that chooses to be neutral 
should have its neutrality respected. 

" Vow that means that we are furnishing as 
you know, small arms to them for their own 
defense. It means that, in addition to mat, 
we are trying to give them the moral sup- 
port that we c an We 8. re supporting the ini- 
tiative of the 11 Asian nations who are it- 
Len.pung to stand with tha;t government in 
its neutrality, but as far as military support, 
the ijnlted States moving forces into Cam- 
bodia for the purpose of helping them de- 
fend against enemy attack — that we are not 
req aired, to do under treaty and that wt do 
not intend to do. . . . 

“ .1 am not as I bearish as some c > li- 

me! it ators have been about the future of 
Cambodia. If I could digress a moment I 
think this is a question that our listeners 
would be interested in — Cambodia’s chan -res 
of surviving as a neutral country are infinitely 
better now tiian they were on April 30th. 
And they are better, first, because the North 
Vietnamese have a 600-mile supply ne 
rather than a 40-mile supply line back to 
the sanctuaries which we have destroyed 

“They are better, also, because the Cam- 
bodian Government lias far more support 
among the p»>ople. and the reporters from 
Phenm Penh generally have reported that. 
They are better, too, because the Cambodian 
Government also has support from the II 
Aslan nations representing 300 million peo- 
ple. and I think also they- are better -or 
the reason that the South Vietnamese have 
been very effective when they have taker. ;>n 
the North Vietnamese in the Cambodian 
area. . . . 

“ . we c:o not plan to go back . to 

Cambodia. We do plan, however, and I ■? ill 
use this power — I am going to use, I 
should, the a r power of the United St es 
to interdict all flows of men. and supplies 
which X consider are directed toward South 
Vie* mam. 

“That is my role of defending Amen- an 
men . . . 

Q Mr. President, in view of the Coo? cr- 
Churt h Amendment passed yesterday in he 
Senate, do yo 1 feel now obliged to suspend 
the negotiations with Thailand about ur 
paying and equipping their troops that t .ey 
were going to send into Cambodia?'* 

it ic President. ‘Fortunately, our Found- 
ing Fathers lu«ct great wisdom when they et 
up .wo Houses of Congress. . . . 

‘\: think the performance 01 the Sen te 
over the pasi seven weeks, going up and 
down, the hill on Cooper- Church, has ret 
par ricularly distinguished that august body, 
and che Cooper-Church that came out waa 
not a particularly precise document, id 
was somewhat ambiguous. 

“Now. fortunately, it now goes to rue 
House . , . And l believe that the conferer.ee 
of che Senate and the House, when tier 
consider all of these factors, will first be 
sure Chat the power oi: the President of he 


United States to protect American forces 
whenever they come into attack is in no 
way jeopardized. . . . 

“If this [the Cambodian operation] had 
been what some thought it was, an attempt 
to expand the war into Cambodia, to launch 
a war into Cambodia, then of course, I would 
have gone to the Senate. You can be sure 
that in. my administration we are not going 
to get involved in any more Vietnams where 
we do not get the approval of the Congress. 
I will not do this because I think we need 
Congressional support for our actions, and 
T. trust we do not ha^e to go to the Congress 
for that kind of support. 

“But when we have this limited, very 
precise action which, was limited in terms 
of the time, limited in terms of 2L miles as 
far as we were going to go, and which had 
for its purpose the protecting of American 
lives, I had to take the action when I did . . 

October 7 — Address to the Nation: 

“When I authorized operations against the 
enemy sanctuaries in Cambodia last April, 
I also directed that an intensive effort be 
launched to develop new approaches for 
peace in Indochina. . . . 

“I am tonight announcing new proposals 
for peace in Indochina. 

“This new peace initiative has been dis- 
cussed with the Governments of South Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Camtiodia. All support it. . . . 

“First, I propose that all armed forces 
throughout Indochina cease firing their 
weapons and remain in the positions they 
now held. . . . 

“A cease-fire should encompass not only 
the fighting in Vietnam but in all of Indo- 
china. Conflicts in this region are closely re- 
lated. . . . 

“A second point o! the new initiative for 
peace is this: 

“I propose an Indochina Peace Conference 
. . . North Vietnamese troops are not only 
infiltrating, crossing borders and establishing 
bases in South Vietnam — they are carrying 
on their aggression in Laos and Cambodia 
as well. 

•An international conference is needed to 
deal with the conflict in all three states oi 
Indochina. The war in Indochina has been 
proved to be of one piece; it cannot be cured 
by treating only one of its areas of out- 
break. 

“The essential elements of the Geneva Ac- 
cords of 1954 and 1962 remain valid as a 
basis for settlement of problems. , . 

November 18 — Message to the Congress 
Proposing Supplemental Foreign Assistance 
Appropriations : 

“The operations in the Cambodian border 
sanctuaries in May and June helped assure 
the continued success of Vietnamization and 
of our trbop withdrawal programs. As we 
knew at the time would be the case, the 
operations seriously impaired the enemy’s 
ability to operate in South Vietnam, and 
contributed to the progress which has re- 
duced our casualties there to the lowest level 
since 1965. Continuing operations by South 
Vietnamese and Cambodian forces in the 
border areas will make possible continued 
progress. 

“Cambodia itself has mobilized its own 
manpower and resources in defense of its 
independence and neutrality. ... It is es- 
sential that we supplement Cambodia’s own 
efforts by providing resources which are 
critically needed to enable it to continue to 
defend itself. Its ability to do so is a vital 
elemen-. in the continued success of Viet- 
namization. 

“Cambodia’s needs have been urgent, and 
as Congress has been informed, I have di- 
rected that funds be transferred from ocher 
already severely limited programs to meet 
these critical needs. I am requesting $100 
million to restore funds to such vital pro- 
grams as those for Taiwan. Greece and 
Turkey . . . 
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“To meet Cambodia’s urgent needs for the 
remainder of this fiscal year, I require that 
the Congress provide $155 million in new 
funds to be directly allocated to the Cam- 
bodian program. . . 

December 10 — News conference: 

Q. . Can. you foresee any circumstances 
whatever under which we would use ground 
troops in Cambodia?” 

The President. “None whatever. . . . 

Q. “Mr. President, how do you plan to keep 
your quarter billion dollar aid program for 
Cambodia from escalating into a guarantee 
of the survival of the Cambodian Govern- 
ment?” 

The President. “The quarter billion dollar 
aid program for Cambodia is, in my opinion, 
probably the best investment in foreign as- 
sistance that the United States has made 
in my political lifetime. 

“The Cambodians, a people, 7 million only, 
neutralists previously, untrained, are tying 
down 40,000 trained North Vietnamese reg- 
ulars. If those North Vietnamese weren’t in 
Cambodia, they’d be over killing Americans. 
That investment of $250 million in small 
arms of aid to Cambodia so that they can 
defend themselves against a foreign aggres- 
sor — this is no civil war, it has no aspect of 
a civil war — the dollars we send to Cam- 
bodia saves American lives and enables us to 
bring Americans home. ...” 

1070, SECRETARY OF STATE WILLIAM ROGERS 

March 23 — News conference: 

“In Cambodia we recognize the neutrality, 
sovereignty and independence of Cambodia. 
We had nothing to do, directly or indirectly, 
with the events that transpired in Camb6dia. 
We would hope that the events that trans- 
pired in Cambodia will not cause the war to 
be widened in any way . . . o-ur program in 
South Vietnam . . . will not be affected by 
the events in Cambodia. , . 

Q. “Regarding the neutrality of Cambodia, 
I believe the policy of the United States still 
is to sanction American troops going across 
the border if they are threatened. Does this 
in any way compromise U.S. respect for the 
neutrality and sovereignty of Cambodia?” 

A. “Not at all; and I don’t believe that 
any troops, since the change of government, 
have gone into Cambodia. But we respect 
fully the neutrality of Cambodia and its 
territorial independence . . . Cambodia has 
not made any request for military assist- 
ance ... No request has been made, and we 
don’t anticipate that any request will be 
made. . . ." 

Q. “Do you endorse the idea of having the 
ICC return to Cambodia to check on what 
is happening?” 

A, “Well, we don’t endorse it, because this 
is a proposal made by Cambodia without any 
discussion with us or any activity on our 
part at all. As I say, this is a problem that 
primarily concerns Cambodia. We do think 
it is a very sensible idea. ...” 

Q. “Is military aid [to Cambodia] incon- 
sistent with neutrality?” 

A. “No, I didn’t say -that neutrality and 
aid were inconsistent . . . Cambodia has 
not requested any such aid and we don’t 
anticipate they will. If they do, we will have 
to consider it on its merits.” 

April 18 — Speech to the Cornell Alumni 
Association : 

"The rise of Cambodian hostility over the 
North Vietnamese presence came rapidly and 
dramatically. Most governments, including 
ours, were surprised at the ouster of Prince 
Sihanouk by the Cambodian Parliament. This 
was an internal Cambodian development . . . 
the Cambodian government remained com- 
mitted to a policy of neutrality and did not 
seek alliance with the West. 

“A year ago, before we reestablished diplo- 
matic relations with Cambodia with a small 
mission, we affirmed publicly our recognition 
and respect for the 'sovereignty, independ- 
ence, neutrality, and territorial Integrity’ of 


Cambodia within Its present frontiers. The 
policy we expressed toward Cambodia then 
remains our policy toward Cambodia now . , . 
We respect recent Cambodian proposals to 
seek diplomatic measures of protection 
through United Nations actions and through 
a return of the Internal. iornii Control Com- 
mission established bj the 1954 Geneva 
accords. . . . 

“The possibility of overt warfare in 
Cambodia [has) undertr. amiably caused con- 
cern among Americans. They ask if the war 
in Southeast Asia Is widening . . . They 
wonder if this means mat the period of 
American involvement will be lengthened 
. . . The objective of the Nixon administra- 
tion is to avoid both these results. 

“It is true, of course, tnat we cannot be 
indifferent to the military pressures by North 
Vietnam on the mdepeiicieuce and neutrality 
of Laos ana Cambodia, Ehey affect the safety 
of our own forces in South Vietnam ... We 
continue to belie'/e that an ultimate settle- 
ment to the Vietnamese war must take Laos 
and Cambodia into account. However, we are 
determined not to reverse Hie long-term di- 
rection of our policy toward fostering more 
self-reliance among Asian states. . . 

April 25 — Speech tc American Society of 
International Law: 

, . The violations of those accords [2954 
Geneva accords] by North Vietnam in Laos 
and Cambodia are explicit, uncontested, 
open, and without any shred of international, 
sanction. Is it not time ior nations which 
are signatures to international agreements 
actively to support them ? 

May 3 — Television interview: 

“The reason } for die Cambodian oper- 
ation] was to protect- Uie lives and safety 
of American men fighting m Vietnam . . . It’s 
limited in the extent, purpose and duration 
. . . We’re not going to exceed those limita- 
tions of the sanctuaries on the border . . . the 
purpose is to destroy the sanctuaries them- 
selves . . . The President has made it clear 
that it’s not going to last more than 6 to 8 
weeks at the most . . At that point the 
American troops and the South Vietnamese 
troops will withdraw from Cambodia. . . , 

“We made every possible effort to get nego- 
tiations started in good faith, negotiations 
dealing with Laos and Cambodia . . . We 
would hope, now that d/s clear that the 
North Vietnamese have invaded Cambodia 
and it’s clear that we've taken this action, 
that all states would become interested in 
discussing what they can do to guarantee 
the neutrality of Cambodia. . . . 

“. . . tiiis is a limited action. If we were 
going to stay in Cambodia on any sort of a 
permanent condition, permanently, or even 
of longer duration, then obviously we’d have 
to have the support of the American people. 
But I think the American people axe going to 
support the President. . . . ’ 

May 13 — News conference: 

"What is the policy m the United States 
Government on South Vietnamese military 
assistance or cooperation with the Lon Nol 
government In Cam both a?” 

A. “There is some cooperation between the 
two governments. Naturally, we encourage 
that. The whole Nixon doctrine as pronoun- 
ced at Guam is that the Asians should work 
with each other tc take care of their com- 
mon problems . . I -.Junk there’s a limit 
to what we should any about w'hat South 
Vietnamese troops are going to do. Originally, 
it was contemplated that most of the troops 
would be out of Cambodia by the end of 
July, but I don’t know that I’d want to make 
a commitment on befilaf of the South Viet- 
namese . . the American troops will be out 
of Cambodia bv the Xai of July and all the 
American troops wlh be out, including ad- 
visers. . . . 

“I said that if we did that, if we got in- 
volved in the support of the present govern- 
ment of Cambodia or any other government, 
that it would be uicuimietent with the policy 


of the government . . . to wj« aw our 
troops in an orderly way from r • ■ ■ h Viet- 
man . . . the United States ha? r ■ inten- 
tion of getting involved in Can « ha with 
American troops in support of i present 
government of Cambodia or ant j tier gov- 
ernment of Cambodia. . . . 

“Are we concerned if South \ e :«am be- 
comes active in Cambodia with • ,t sr troops, 
if that will make it more diffici t for us to 
withdraw our troops from Sou i Vietnam 
. . . Yes, we have made that poi t to South 
Vietnam, and they fully underst a ; that. In 
other words, that is not going i ■ disrupt 
the Vietnamization prograin. . . 

Q. “Could you clarify for us t e operation 
off the coast of Cambodia. , . L 

A. “Its purpose is limited. Its pose is to 
intercept shipments of ammunit ■;>::■ and sup- 
plies to the base areas in Can < lia which 
would be conducted by the Norti v etnamese 
or the Vietcong. It does not aj 0 to other 
powers, it applies only to re i ament of 
supplies and ammunition t sanctuary 
areas. ... 

“How the Cambodians and th- £•■ »uth Viet- 
namese cooperate in the futur going to 
have to be worked out betwee uem. Ob- 
viously, we will play a role n that; but 
whatever role we played would •> be incon- 
sistent with the policy we hav nnounceci, 
of getting out. . . . 

Q. “Are all those American e e wtions, in- 
cluding the coastal patrols, to >■« hopped, as 
far as the Cambodian theater < ' Deration is 
concerned, by the end of June?’ 

A. “Well, I wouldn’t want ’ ay that. I 
think we’ve said enough wh -i we’ve said 
what we are going to stop 

“Insofar as the riverine ope t ion is con- 
cerned, the Americans have no exceeded the 
21 -mile limit, and we don’t In ana to. 

“Insofar as getting America >f out of the 
river In Cambodia is concern* the answer 
is: ‘Yes, that would be lncludec 

“So far as patrolling inter* mal waters 
is concerned, that’s different I m not sure 
what we will do. My guess wo ;t< be that we 
will continue. We have had j j atrol of in- 
ternational waters all the tin - Tils is just 
extending it a little bit — so 3 J n’t want to 
make any predictions about ti u ... 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, arc you i mg out — or 
not ruling out— U.S. air acti t over Cam- 
bodia paet the June 30 dea< t ■«?’* 

A. “No, I haven’t ruled it ou & all. We had 
air activity over Cambodia be -v-t the change 
of the government, and we h « fft said any- 
thing one way or the other at t it. 

Q. “And it also seems poss- » chat the air 
support, however, interdictin * ue sanctuar- 
ies may continue. What ab* i airpower in 
support of the Cambodian er >r 

A. “Well, that would appi .o. We don’t 
intend to become involved i i rarily in the 
support of the Lon Nol gov merit or any 
other government. . . . 

“Now, in terms of ansista? •> military as- 
sistance by way of supplies < : therwise, the 
President has announced tha v e are going to 
provide some assistance con u ent with the 
present authority that we ha j 

“Obviously, any larger pr ;/■ an would re- 
quire congressional approval ion’t think we 
have crossed that bridge. Wt i ve no present 
plans to embark on that ki 1 f a program. 

Q. “What you’re ruling i i only, is that 
we will not get involved di »;» tiy, militarily, 
in supporting the Lon Nol < •ernmeni. 

A. “That’s correct. . 

June 8 — “Face the Nation 
“We certainly hope that l? e government 
[of Cambodia] doesn't, fall; i the President 
has made it perfectly clear that we will 
not support the Lon Nol o eminent with 
U.S. troops. . . . 

“It is possible that the v ax will be fought 
In a different place and it >tissible that It 
will continue with South i« r, names© forces 
and Cambodian forces, a id even possibly 
Thai forces, fighting a cor i on enemy. But 
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vhafc fimwo.'* mean that the Unit Rft States 
ibices will r-’ enmeshed in a combat in Cam- 
bodia. .. - . 

5 1 T.u.uk T is interesting that for the first 
rime i.tie conn tries in the area — Thailand, 
Cambodia, Iaos, and, South Viet -Nam, — are 
■ill working together. . . , 

’‘The South Vietnamese have made it clear 
i-.’aal ix the enemy tries to return to the sanc- 
; iiaries, they will reenter the sanctuaries, . . , 
■ .If ;,b.e government of Cambodia came into 
; ijiitjtti.umsr nand-S, it would be an unfavor- 
ed-* development. We would hope that that 
hen pen. 

tv . '' • Wi - * j i d tt he f u n accep table ’ ” ? 
S-;crctarv Kogers: “No. not unacceptable in 
.he :.h;T we would use American forces 

o up note -he government. . . . 

Co. s ‘ rh:iLL :t is irrevocable that there will 
r.*v*!r ayaiu te American troops used in Cam- 
: ; Kl u , ini mai. ter what V ’ ’ 
i3,;crni,ary Rogers: “There is no intention of 
:g ,-Ut i^r ■ c n forces in Cambodia. . - . Our 
tire ;~r tier to be out of Cambodia hy 
. :ux-i qn 'A .=? will have no military people 
.here at ab. advisers nr anything else. And we 
; juy*- rax ;niP ition of having any American 
. = j i* s ; i r- 1 1 1 r t i. f o C amb o d i a . Now. South Viet- 
. .uxiesr i r.r ■?.■>=• may return. The President said 
. i; may 1 ■*<: it interdiction to protect our 
v h.r; ■ will not use American forces 

: Cimhoduc ?f we did, it would enlarge the 
;i,r , and ir, might mean that we’d, he there on 
:! vrit ai -permanent basis, and we’re not going 
.... -in Lb. ..it. ” 

4: : tie — :~f; dement before House Foreign 
. i r a i rs t :n in t ^ t tee • 

"The Pr^-ri-'-nt decided that an. attack on 
i u- was necessary so that Viet- 

Dalton ■- 1 ! *{. the withdrawal of our forces 
•; • < > m V i r; t - n nt.'i co ul d proceed. As far as 
v Hipborb;!, concerned, we want for it 
it war I; i for itself- — to be free srw- 
* ■ 1 4 g n , n e : j r ■ L, and unmolested . 

"Oi,r Tipcra rions, as the President said 
1,/G Wvnoe'j.fi'y, have achieved our major 

h. ii bury uoipr iyes and will facilitate and 

;u.7c the ~ ; <.■ ■ cess of our overall Viet -Nam 
might add, that the effectiveness 
wbhT - he South Vietnamese have 
if TV t i‘i h r abodia increases our confl- 
T'.:-n.cfr tnat Viet.nam.lzat ion Is the right 

Oi.u ft: fr. HOC'. , . 

.fur.e Tv- conference: 

'Ti e Prwstint's policy on air interfile - 
*.u t fbat -yr, the present time and after 
■v :M iTor-r-s ■ u -e Cambodia, our Air Force 
a- i ■ i i; e ' ■ u . t: e permitted to interdict the 
;; 1 . ■ ; :4 r .! : : v. - id com munication lines in 

i. V- rill) diu . . 

'U i:* nf course, that there will 

Tuo Uo es when., in the process of interdicting 
V; ; 'pb, Uue--. of communication lines of the 
rx; oiy . ~.hat will he of direct benefit 
U: ■ ho r-ro-=r.?'-.t government In Cambodia, 
i v ; ••• : T i. h i n k t h - main thrust of our p o! i cy 
iu 'ioe our r i.r Force for the purpose of 
■k" ■ j • 7d ; e ti n g 1 ' *ply lines and commu ni ca- 
U-- Vue:, i.o protect Americans in South 
Vi-.-r.-N-im. 

" -Vlr. o- tary, I believe yesterday a 
sf:..-,-.xt!sman Vf the Cambodian Military 
v!'a.:.r\f* otrtod that American fighter 
h'Gv-herfi Terr T-mg missions in direct sup- 
p-ir i.f < xiichodtan forces. Now, was he 
or di f perceive % change in our 

■' . -. !■■.) k that I can see very well 

wh a Cftn:h.td;»n might think It was help- 
::u.i i-he r-fivviment when we fly those 

5 v*; nnr pomose is to interdict com- 
mu i.ca-Aotis wf supply lines of the enemy. 
M ■ Ty, our purpose. That is our 

poi.vf- Oh v avis' y it may have, a dual bene- 
bi;; li may eervr our purposes and at the 
.xb.y:-- time se^-.*e the Cambodian Govern - 

a. "Mr, S<xre";:- 7 , you said that the main 
puip- of Am Af lean air activity in Cambodia 
you i he to protect American troops in. South 


viet-Nam. Ts it not essential tc the s< . urity 
of American troops that the governm . it o' 
1 j .. Nol, or at least some government n it un- 
f ondly totally to Wie United States, r unain 
in Phnom Penh?” 

A. “I’m rot sure it's essential, hut ,bvi- 
c y it’s quite helpful if the governm 'it in 
C vnbodia is neutralist and if there's sti Vulity 
i • I' VLinbodi.u . . . 

"Obvious! 7. we have a great interest ; . the 
v.: i fare ot pec ple all over the world, a. : 1 we 
a'v assisting in some ways in Cumbodii But 
our purpose 'was not. to aifect the con e of 
in. Cambodia as far as politic are 
c ■ r corned. - - . 

“Mr. Secretary, if il it. ov.r policy v de- 
si a neutral or friendly governme.:r in 
C. rxbodia. are we willing to provide arm ^ and 
tr to keep such a government, in pc-uf?" 

\ "We have encouraged Asian nations to 
d- .- I'l :xt they could to help other Asia/, ria- 
t r r : We are encouraged by the fact hat 
fhrvbodia, for the first time in many roars, 
hr*.": friendly relations and diplomatic r .Va- 
tu: w with al’. of its neighbors. t . . 

‘ a- you ki-o-w, the United States has rro- 
vl-'lcd. and U providing now, assistant * to 
Oft-nbodia. In this fiscal year it’s amor i > ed 
to :4~ Q million, and vse are now consldi • ■ mg 
t-h' 1 program for next year. We do want r do 
wha 1 : we car to support the neutrality of 
Cambodia, but we want to be stire tha- ic's 
no: done in a manner which suggests -.hat 
^■e t. c. ke over the r e spon si b ili fcv mill tart! ■ to 
ttic. ream any government in office. We w Mid 
hope rind we are somewhat encouraged by 
<>vt- that Cambocla will remain i: ul- 
tra: . „ 

C\ Can y*: u state, Mr. Secretary, it 
Anu-r.ean aircraft or American pilots will .vot 
fly c’<-ise air support for Cambodian unit or 
Bourn Vietnamese units defending Ci.-n- 
boti \n u positio n i 

A I am not going to make any staterr - fit 
tha : night Unit the use of our airpower « x- 
cep: what I h a re already said. And Id it 
see my reason why the United States she: Id 
constantly be put in. the position where we 
tell the enemy exactly what we are goim to 
dn. r -i r policy :s as I have stated.. And va 
also ..lave said, that we would expect t uit 
mor. of the a;r flights of that tyoe will oe 
flow 'i by South Vietnamese forces. . . . 

Q Mr. Secretary, can you tell us ibis 
st at i:: of negotiations to send Thai troi'oa 
into r’lmbodia to support the gov? rnmen ’ 

A “ vVell, Tliailand now has tliat un-i-T 
conf-cTratioa. Whether they will, and ,i:> 
wha: ::tent arte! so forth, they haven’t mt ■■ -*'■* 
a nc* ; .ion ujj. r; yet. So we haven’t made » . y 
deci - i < • :is on our simport. 

“I: v.re suppe-rr; Thai troopj; ir Oambod: . 
we wo Id have x do it from Cambodian MAP 
fund..-:. . /* 

Jt: i 7 — Ccn fere nee for Editors ard Bros 
caste rs 

“O “ purpose in Carr bod fa was limited - ~ 
to strike the North Vietnamese sa:ictuar : M 
wh ic. < vore ? i s r d hy the enemy to eor.d v T 
the v'sr in Viet -Nam and to capture and 
destroy his supplies and equipment . . . 

“Tlx- military operations in Cambodia, x 
believe have succeeded. First, the capacx 
of thv* tnemy to conduct attacks against O'- : 
force. ; vi Viet -Nam has been, .severity dan 
i"L t’-.CTf* has b-»en a clr-in: a tic ir 
creasi: in the c-yt fidence and capability < 
the Th Viein:Lmose forces. And thre 
prosper,*? for the Vietnam fzatioii nrograr 
: *r. mere: s^d.. .. . , 

“Tb 7 North Viei.namese are attempting t. 
use C t bodian territory to reestablish the; : 
disrupt’d lines rf supplies and communica * 
tion to carry on the war ;;n South Viet -Nan: . 
Amexii’a.n airpower is being used to frustrate 
these hiorts. ?r»' sidcut TbJ.eu has sr.Sd tha 
iSoutli V Letname^e forces may cont .nue t< 
engage :.he enemy in. Cambodia: thus — and 
I thini-: rhis is a point that should be under- 
scored ~ih us the enemy can no longer envur 


on a. safe haven i::i Cambodia to attack our 
forces. . . . 

“V7e are providing limited amounts of 
small arms to the Cambodians and will con- 
tinue to provide additional amounts of arms 
and other equipment to help them maintain 
their independence and neutrality. 

“We support and encourage Cambodia' ; 
expressed desire to remain neutral. We have 
no other objective than to have its neu- 
trality respected by all nations. We have no 
desire to associate it with SEATO or to seek 
to have it aligned, with ourselves or with 
anyone else. . . , 

“Some have asked if our efforts in Cam- 
bodia modified our basic policy in Viet -Nam. 
The answer is no. We will, of course, adjust: 
our actions in the light of events, and Presi- 
dent Nixon has" made it clear that if the 
enemy takes action which endangers our 
troops, he will respond. But our policy re- 
mains constant: We would prefer a nego- 
tiated settlement which results in all foreign 
troops leaving South Viet-Nam. . . , 

“The situation in. Cambodia has, of course, 
highlighted the regional aspects cf the Viet- 
Nam war. . . . 

“We are continuing to press our effort for 
negotiations on the problems of Indo- 
china, . . . 

“There’s nothing about a war that’s pleas- 
ant, and we have made every effort to avoid, 
any civilian casualties. And certainly in Cam- 
bodia we’ve made very strenuous efforts to 
be sure that they wouldn’t occur. 

“Bui; the Government of the United States 
regrets the whole war. . . . 

“We believe . . . that the difference be- 
tween the future and the past is that in the 
future they (the Communists] will have to 
face Cambodian troops. South Vietnamese 
troops, and possibly interdiction by Ameri- 
can airpower — whereas before, they could 
maintain these sanctuaries with complete 
safety. They didn’t have to concern them- 
selves with the safety of their bases, which 
probably was an anomaly of warfare.. . . . 

Q. “If the war goes badly against the pres- 
ent government in Cambodia, and if the 
Communists win, as they seem to be doing 
right now. will the United States do nothing 
except provide air support ?” 

“I think we’ve been pleasantly surprised 
about the stability of the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment up to this time, and I would not 
want to make any prediction about the mili- 
tary future in Cambodia except to say ti&fc 
we are pleased at the way the young people 
are supporting the present government, ;she 
way the intellectuals are supporting the 
present government, and the way the pres- 
ent government has been able to recruit 
c.rmed forces. . . . 

“We will not send American ground troops 
Into Cambodia again . . . We will use cur 
airpower to interdict the supply lines, the 
communication lines, but we will not use 
American ground troops. Our policy, both 
in Cambodia and South Viet-Nam, is to re- 
place American troops with Asian troops. , . » 

“We hope that the present government, or 
a'i least a neutral government of Cambodia, 
continues to survive in Cambodia,. . . 

July 115 — News conference: 

“In. Japan we had a meeting, as T said, with, 
the Ambassadors from 14 nations in the 
area. . . . 

“In the course of my discussions, we had 
a lot of time to deal with the topic of the 
future of Cambodia; and although we didn’t 
make direct requests of any government, we 
did make it clear that we thought that the 
Asian nations should help the present Gov- 
ernment of Camboclia maintain its neutrality. 
And contrary to some o’ the stories that I’ve 
seen written, I feel quite confident that there 
will be good results from those discussion s. 

“I am not at all pessimistic about the 
prospect of Asian nations assisting Cambodia, 
because they recognize the Importance of the 
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neutrality of Cambodia to the security of 
that area. . . . 

"I think that the success of the incursion 
in Cambodia, because it contributes to the 
success of Vietnamization, does increase the 
probabilities that the enemy, somewhere 
along the line, will negotiate. . . . 

“The South Vietnamese forces are quite 
strong now. They have well over a million 
men well equipped, well trained; and now 
they’ve — at least to some extent — have 
proven themselves in Cambodia. And they 
have a morale that didn’t exist at all last 
year ... So we think it’s quite possible that 
they can defend themselves against the com- 
mon enemy. . . . 

“I found that the Asian nations . . . realize 
that the only obstacle to the neutrality of 
Cambodia is the presence of North Vietnam- 
ese troops. . . .” 

October 9 — News conference: 

“We haven’t attempted to make any state- 
ment about who might attend an Indochina 
peace conference, because we think it is pre- 
mature. We do feel that the principal parties 
are the governments now in power and those 
who are opposed to them on the battlefield. 

“As far as Sihanouk is concerned, he 
doesn’t enter the picture, I think, here. The 
forces in Cambodia facing the present Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia are North Vietnam- 
ese. . . 

October 11 — “Issues and Answers”: 

“Our troops are not going back into Cam- 
bodia. President Nixon has made that quite 
clear. We think that the Cambodian Army 
and the South Vietnamese Army, working to- 
gether, can handle any situation that might 
develop there. . . .” 

November 25 — Statement before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

“Cambodia’s involvement in war is the re- 
sult of events over which that small country 
has had little control. The North Vietnamese, 
who had long occupied Cambodia along the 
border provinces, decided last April to com- 
pound their violations of Cambodia’s terri- 
tories by undertaking actions throughout 
much of the country. This left the Cambo- 
dian Government no choice but to defend 
itself. Realizing this would require a good 
deal of outside help, the Cambodians reacted 
initially by submitting to us a request for 
$400 million in assistance. The aid they asked 
for would have included many expensive and 
sophisticated weapons. 

“Sympathetic as we were to Cambodia’s 
plight, and much as we realized that what 
it contemplated doing would contribute to 
our own goals in Viet-Nam, we did not agree 
to this approach. We recognized that if we 
complied with the Cambodian request we 
might have had to establish a large American 
presence to go along with the aid. We were 
concerned that we would be gradually sucked 
into greater and greater involvement as we 
had been in Viet-Nam and finally would be 
pressured into extensive use of ground forces. 

“Instead, we decided to use our aid in a 
totally different way, taking advantage of 
Cambodia’s principal assets: its strong sense 
of nationalism and patriotic determination 
to repel the North Vietnamese invaders. Thus 
it was that our cross-border operations last 
spring were limited in time, in area, and in 
objective. They succeeded in depriving the 
North Vietnamese of free use of the border- 
sanctuary areas, and they greatly assisted 
our troop withdrawal program in Viet-Nam. 
They also gave the Cambodian Government 
an opportunity in cooperating with other 
neighboring nations to establish its own sub- 
stantial military forces. 

“Since last spring, our aid to Cambodia has 
taken the form of providing weapons and 
ammunition that the Cambodians are fully 
capable of using themselves . . . We have no 
military forces or advisers in Cambodia, nor 
do we intend to send any. 

“The Cambodians have made it clear that 
they want to do the job themselves. . . . 


“But despite a high degree of national 
unity, Cambodia still lacks the wherewithal 
to carry on the fight . For the immediate 
future-— and particularly in the face of a pos- 
sible enemy offensive during the coming dry 
season — additional aid will be urgently 
needed. 

“The $70 million requested for economic 
assistance is essential to sustain the Cam- 
bodian defense eflort and is designed only in 
part to offset the loss ol normal export earn- 
ings. Cambodia Is not creating an elaborate 
military machine. Rather it is set on keeping 
in the field units that can be rapidly trained 
to cope with the North Vietnamese efforts to 
reestablish supply lines and harass the Cam- 
bodian Government wherever possible. 

“Over 70 percent of the military assistance 
request for Cambodia is for ammunition. The 
remainder will be used lor small arms, trucks, 
a small number of propeller-driven aircraft, 
communications equipment, river patrol 
boats, and similar items 

“The United Stales is not alone In pro- 
viding help. Military or humanitarian aid 
has also been forthcoming from neighboring 
South Viet-Nam and Thailand, and from 
Australia and Japan 

Our basic objective in Cambodia its to 
protect Vietnamization and our withdrawal 
program . . . We believe the best way to gain 
the objective is to assist — with air support 
and aid, not military advisers or ground 
troops— Cambodia’s efforts to defend itself. 
This request for military and economic assist- 
ance would do just that. If Cambodia proves 
unable to withstand North Vietnam's ag- 
gression, Vietnamization and the troop with- 
drawal program will suffer a serious set- 
back ... In my testimony Before Congress 
last April ... I stressed our determination 
to avoid a lasting military presence and a 
military commitment to the Cambodian gov- 
ernment. I made clear that we had no inten- 
tion of letting Cambodia become, in terms 
of American involvement, another Viet- 
nam. . . . 

“We adhere to those principles. . . . 

“. . . we feel that the money Involved is 
certainly a small price compared to what 
we believe is the safety of American lives . . . 
We have not planned, and we have no present 
plans for providing, any sophisticated mili- 
tary equipment . . . They are also getting 
help from South Vietnam, so we believe that 
they will be able i.o maintain their armed 
forces successfully with this help. 

"The Cambodians provide intelligence in- 
formation to the South Vietnamese. And we 
in turn get that Information. Now we still 
are pursuing a policy which is to prevent 
Cambodia from being used as a base for 
attacks against oui forces, and m that con- 
nection we try to interdict supply lines and 
communication lines. So Irom time — and 
there has never been any hesitation in saying 
this — we do bomb in Cambodia, and I can see 
why some Cambodian might have said that 
he has sent word out to the south Vietnamese 
about the presence ol North Vietnamese 
troops and later on attacks were made. 

“We have no treaty obligation with Cam- 
bodia, and we have made no commitment 
with them . . . we do not plan to build up 
a large mission in Cambodia. We are going to 
do it with a moflest number of people . . . 
we are going to do aii we can to keep our 
presence small . . we arc not considering the 
type of operation that we considered in 
Vietnam." 

December 10— Testimony before Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee: 

“it is my judgment that the incursion 
into Cambodia has increased the prospects 
for a negotiated settlement ... I think the 
incursion into Cambodia would have in- 
creased thait incentive . . . 

Q. “When did we first get an urgent re- 
quest for arms ana material from Cam- 
bodia?” 


A. “It was . . . sometime 1 : ; utrch of this 
year . . . the Cambodian gt ament has 
reduced the amount that 7 v have re- 
quested by a great deal and ■!« 7 have com- 
pletely changed the characte < : the equip- 
ment they asked for . . . tl cquest they 
make is now quite realistic I think it 
would he a very serious matt' or the Cam- 
bodian government if this upplemental 
is not approved . . . But I ft f ■ the intelli- 
gence that we get indic ates i a the present 
government is doing quite w t. . . this re- 
quest will undoubtedly be fc c ved by other 
requests. The magnitude of fuse requests 
will depend on events . . vc in u we ask for 
military assistance and eeori c is assistance 
for Cambodia, we cert* inly c ake on some 
obligation for some eontinui / 

"We have not taken on any < nmitment to 
the government of Cambod! We have ex- 
plained to them clearly th . any fighting 
has to be done by the Camboi .& is and by the 
South Vietnamese and no iy American 
forces. ... 

"We do not intend to have s MAAG or an 
aid mission . . . We do not int c t to use mili- 
tary advisers. . . . 

“What would happen if oi r roops in any 
particular spot were imperi v , I wouldn’t 
want to say. That would be ,p to the Presi- 
dent. But I think that, in vi •» of the place- 
ment of our troops, that it r it likely . . . 
I don’t think we would get deeply involved 
in Cambodia and certainly < t in war un- 
less we send U.S. troops in. 

“Some Cambodians will b > trained in 
South Vietnam, but they vi 1 be trained 
largely by the South Vietna i 1 e . . . There 
will be some training in Thai id....” 

1970, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 1 I VIN R. LAIRD 

May 6 — News briefing: 

”... I supported fully the r rations to de- 
stroy the facilities in the s; n< tuary areas. I 
supported the use of Ameri ,i r, as required 
to carry out this very 1m tant mission, 
which I thought was needs i md necessary 
In order to protect our Viei cir mizatlon pro- 
gram and also to reduce t :.e possibility of 
American casualties. . . 

"In the Parrot’s Beak are: entlemen, it’s 
a little different mission b< t use you have 
to use tactical air there. Vo < annot use the 
B— 52s because of the civ . 1 . n population 
that's involved. There is no rnhodian pop- 
ulation in this other area, i: ompletely oc- 

cupied by North Vietnames nd VC forces. 
When you’re in these target 1 ’ iat sort of op- 
eration has to be approved 1 me. . . . 

"Many people fail to reali ‘ 'hat we [had] 
had incursions into the 1 ctuary areas. 
These particular incursion arted during 
the month of April and the -> ere carried on 
an in-and-out basis entire - oy the South 
Vietnamese and by the Arm < the Republic 
of Vietnam forces. As. far a going forward 
with the introducing Souti ietnames and 
American troops for 7 10 da 0 'orations, that 
particular plan had been vo ked on and I 
had presented it to the I s onal Security 
Council hut the National e urity Council 
decision and the President!* . ecision to im- 
plement the pl..n did not a< c illy take place 
until Monday evening or Tu » ay morning. . . 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, was th < any amphibi- 
ous undertaking under cons >1 ration regard- 
ing Sibanoukville at any til s ..." 

A. “I tell you, we have 1 sorts ol con- 
tingency plans. . . . 

"I want to make it clear We're not go- 
ing to become bogged dou u these sanc- 
tuaries. . . . 

Q. "Why didn’t you ask ( lgress for ap- 
proval for the Cambodian 1 ] eration before 
you did it?” 

A. “It was not necessary t r c use this Cam- 
bodian operation is a pari c the Vietnam 
program. . . . 

May 22 — Television inter u a : 

“. . . the time table wb 1 has been set 
by the President for the wit ■ d awal of Amer- 
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1 an troops from the Cambodian sanctuary 
’aeration will be met in every respect. I 
aini: it would be a mistake, however, to 

• lk - a Rrm time table and establish it 
I'fn for the Vietnamese forces. I personally 
-•i .-is Secretary of Defense, if the occasion 
■Hi, d arise when the South Vietnamese 
; ' I. could co into the sanctuary areas at 
i.inie when the sanctuaries are rebuilt; 

• oets there are North Vietnamese occupy* 
v; the particular territory, I would recom- 

■ur; tost they be used if they so desire. 

. would be a decision that would be worked 
in cooperation with the Cambodian Gov- 
" - ' mint; and the South Vietnamese . , , 

' Here win be no American advisors in 
odia, after June 30th. The President has 
1 vie this Cienr This operation has been a 
it tactical success and it has exceeded 
'■ rxpectntwns of General Abrams thus 
as far as destroying facilities, uncover- 
i ammunition and food. This was the pri- 
rv mission from a tactical standpoint . . . 
H it the things that had a tre- 
'■hd'Hii; ttitiucnce, I think, on this whole 
Jeration has been the successes of the 
"ih Vietnamese . . the morale has been 
rmcadnus— the morale buildup — theyH be 
de to m in -country and strengthen their 
i 'city efforts within country 
"tivary American will be out of Cambodia 
■tie 30th of June. We've already reduced 
American presence in the sanctuary 
i ns. and the only place they have operated 
been in the sanctuary areas — the oc- 
* '" f ' territory of Cambodia which is oc- 
•fieo by the North Vietnamese . . . The 
i'h Vietnamese have had the major re- 
i .risibility 

I ihink our primary interest in Cam- 
illa and I nos is the effect that Cambodia 
1 i.r ns have upon our Vietnamization pro- 
un and the American presence and the 
eiry ana protection of the American treons 
i ich are :n Vietnam .. . 

far as rebuilding the Army of Cam- 
Ha, this would be a very long process. You 
mot go forward in the matter of weeks 
months to modernize that particular army, 
.he problem that we have to look at here 
ue etfroi m the North Vietnamese in- 
1 on and occupation in certain areas of 
Add retain areas of Cambodia on our 
.. aam program , . ” 

Om,; 4 — “Meet: the Press” (with General 
G Wheeler. Chief. JCS) ; 

Mr- Chancellor. "Will the South Viet- 
withdraw from Cambodia com- 
ely 1 ’ 

o creiary Laird: “T would not ant.ici- 
' tat tile South Vietnamese would iise 
sane time table that the United States 
However, the South Vietnamese 
a indicated that they have a primary 
t !n Within their country, and T would 
me that they would soon be back within 
t >.“{ iTintcy.. 

‘ fcwt night the President said, 

only remaining American activity in 
bodia will he air missions to interdict 
movement or enemy troops and mate- 
iva.jre r: wild the President, ‘find this is 
■;ci.i*y i;o prefect the lives and security 
i orms to South Vietnam, 

***** thru. mean helicopter gun ships or 
hi or v,/n.i.-T; ts the military prognosis on 
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ds-nern: Wheeler: “I think he wns talk- 
n to an ly Mr Chancellor, about the use 
hr?r- horn her aircraft, or larger aircraft 
ihe hehempter gun ships. Again, how- 
i won Jr: not like to foreclose on the 
lii-rd/s opt Tons, because it will depend 
i he type - n target which would be the 
r instrument of war to use. 

Mr, * Ihft.ncttior: “Theoretically, sir, a 
her of peorut are worried that if a unit 
t hmith Vietnamese Army is in trouble 
ambocua. there might be ineluctable 
:;re> on the United States to come to 
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Hid of tl-a- unit. Can you foresee viat 
ironing in the months or years to come? 
General Wheeler: "I can onlv cite what 
President said. He said he was going to 
iur power to interdict the movement, of 
my supplies and men within Cambodia, 
’’•>* proved necessary to protect the l./es 
American troops. I don’t; think I coi. Id. 
-i propriety, go any further than t, .at. 
Chancellor. 

Mr Beecher: "Mr Laird, I would . ke 
1 Jow up a little bit on that question 
ir Ameriian air power in Cambidia 
' r infiltration and supply targets i >1- 
r the wi hdrawal of our ground tr: os 
" at the end of the month. 

'!''■? we assume that such air strikes ■ ill 
fe limited -,o the approximate dept?, of 
ni'»s from the Vietnam border that i- 
i to our igound combat, forces, but n 
' ‘mild extend tar Into Cambodia if 
:*'■! are far into Cambodia? 

Secretary Laird: “We will carry cn e 
kind r.f it " interdiction campaign vc 
d'ly can. Whether that air interdiction 
h“ carried on the best in Laos cr in Can- 
A is a question that will have to 
ivfd after the 30tli of June, when 
•ricans will be withdrawn from Cambodi.i 
Mr. Beecher; "In other words, it I und - 
d you, sir — let me ask this as a qu • 
Should the North Vietnamese esti-.i — 
a new supply system deeper inside Ca - 
a. might we apply air power there as e 
; .dong the Ho Chi Minh Trail in I: , s 
ionie time' 1 

Secretary Laird: "I think: a Judgment 
d have to be made at that time, ant! I 
a not wart to make that Judgment on 
program. But it.; would seem to me t! 1. 
interdiction might be carried on m e 
r.ably In the Ho Chi Minh Trail becai «e 
: few number of choke points that wot ' t 
v ilved. But T don’t believe that; it woii 
any useful purpose for us to disci, a 
-peciflcs cf operational orders. The e 
; will be carried out in the best way 
' Hey can be carried out in order to pc - 
Americans that are serving in Vietnam, 
the purpose of any air interdiction , f 
i«s or material coming down from Nor , 
am through the Ho Chi Minh Tr; 
gh Laos into Camtiodia, the purpose .' 
tnerdiction campaign will be to prote 
ienns and reduce American casualtic 
1 ’ as Americans am present in Sou 
-un. 

Ur Brandon: "General Wheeler, wot. i 
■i e out sh< reentry of American grout...! 
i into Cauibodia? 

'Jeaeral Wheeler: “I would have to. fc«-- 
he President has said that we w: 
aw from Cambodia, and while I can 
s ail of the circumstances that might 
i: the future. I think his intent is the. 
i not reenter Cambodia. 

■If. Brandin: "We have also bfien toi 
.he North Vietnamese are now builci- 
p a new sanctuary in ttour.h Iaos. i 
■r how mi )<. riant is it and what yo 
o do about ic? 


war was costing 


ieneral Wneeler: "What they are ai 
doing. Mi. Brandcn. is that they a:<> 
ung the b; complexes farther to the 
m a seme but also farther to the 
and we will take the appropriate ar 
i at we tia re taken against; other bar 
both lr_ : _,aos and in. Ca mbodia. 1 1 
words, we vlil use air powr*r again: 
•uictuary area, or that base area. 

Ir Brandon “Only air p.ower? 

Ieneral Wheeler- "That is correct, sir 
T ' Novak: "Secretary Laird, wlten yc , 

. Rermbiiian Congressman you wer- 
-i-iral of the Democratic Administra- 
• not telling the truth about how 
n >ney the t arwiM costing. Could yoi 
1 much th .s Cambodian army — thi; 
dian exerc sc ts goingto cost over anr: 


above what the Vietnam 
otherwise? 

A. Secretary Laird: "There will be no addi- 
tional cost as far as the Vietnam operations 
are concerned. This ,s budgeted In the 1970 
operational budget for our troop operations 
within Vietnam. ... 

Q. Mr. Novak: “. . Do you think they 
(the South Vietnamese) could have handled 
the incursion into Cambodia without the 
help of U.S. troops? 

A. Secretary Laird: "No, the operations 
could not have been carried out as success- 
fully, but I do not want to take away from 
the South Vietnamese by answering that 
particular question. 

Q. Mr Novak: . Why do you say it 

couldn’t have been carried out without 
American troops, since they have done so 
well? 

A. Secretary Laird: “In the Pish Hook 
area we would have had to move the 25th 
division or the First Air Cavalry Division be- 
cause they had the security responsibility 
opposite that area. So we would have had 
to move the Americal out and move the 
South Vietnamese in. It would have been a 
tremendous logistics problem. . . . 

Q. Mr. Novak: “Wouldn’t the logistical 
inconvenience have been worth it, consider- 
ing the political" damage done to your 
Administration at home? 

A. Secretary Laird: “Personally, t believe 
that the political damage that you talk 
about will be non-existent in a few months, 
because this operation can he Judged on the 
short term tactical successes, which have 
been tremendous. But the operation really 
will be judged on the long term strategic 
successes, and that will be based on the 
progress towards VietEnmizatlon. . . . 

Q. Mr. Spivak: . , Our operation in 

Cambodia highlights the importance of 
having a friendly government there. What 
will the U.S. do if the government is mili- 
tarily threatened by the enemy, as it may 
well be? 

A. Secretary Laird: "Personally, as Secre- 
tary of Defense, I believe that we best keep 
our eye on the ball, and that is Vietnam. 

I believe that the success of the Cambodian 
operation should be judged in terms not of 
the success of the government in Cambodra. 
but the success of the Vietnamization pro- 
gram and our withdrawal program. Per- 
sonally, as Secretary of Defense. I believe 
that the emphasis must be on the Vietnam- 
ization program and not on the rise or fall 
of any other government. 

Q. Mr. Chancellor: “. . . What if the 
Russians are reading the ability of the 
American. President to move in an unpre- 
dictable way, a way that the policy planners 
cannot predict? This wis at least part of the 
Cambodian, operation. And if it makes this 
country ]ia.ve a sort of nervous hreakdow i 
as. it went through for a few days after this 
operation, do you believe that that limns 
the options of the President for acting in 
other parts of the woild? ... 

A. Secretary Laird: ‘I first want to say 
tirnt it never was anticipated by anyone that 
there would be a Ken:; State or a Jackson 
situation developing, and that was indeed an 
unfortunate tragedy in both cases. But I r,o 
feel that the important thing that is being 
accomplished in this Administration is the 
establishment of credibility, as far as this 
war is concerned. And the important Judg- 
ment will be made on the 30th of June that 
we meet this deadline the time that has 
been set. by the President, of the United 
States, just as he has met: every other dcad- 
lin.e on troop withdrawal. I think this is the 
important thing in the long run, to restore 
this credibility, as far as Southeast Asia is 
concerned, and to move forward towards the 
Nixon doctrine, which has as Its overriding 
goal the avoidance of ;his kind of ground 
involvement In Southeast Asia. . , 
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June 26 — Interview by Newsmen: 

Q. ", . . has the policy of interdiction and 
bombing of Cambodia been extended to in- 
clude the combat air support of both the 
ARVN and the Cambodian armies in Cam- 
bodia? 

A. “I made it very clear, as I testified before 
the Foreign Relations Committee back early 
in May, a policy that our government would 
pursue as far as air support was concerned. 
After the Cambodian operation, which will 
end as far as Americans are concerned on the 
ground on June 30, we will carry on an air 
interdiction campaign and any airpower that 
is used in Cambodia will be based upon the 
interdiction of supplies, or personnel, that 
threaten the Vietnamization program, that 
threaten Americans, that are engaged in mili- 
tary operations in Vietnam. The primary em- 
phasis will be on the interdiction of supplies, 
materiel and personnel. 

. . the primary reason for the air activi- 
ties will be the protection of Americans in 
South Vietnam, but I would be less than 
frank or candid with you if there would not 
be a side effect as far as Cambodian and 
South Vietnamese troops operating within 
Cambodia, but the primary reason for the air 
operations still will be in accordance with 
the testimony which I gave to the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States' 
Senate. . . . 

Q. “Do you rule out close air support for 
the Cambodians in the future? 

A. “I do not believe that it’s good practice 
as far as military planning is concerned to 
give flat answers on operating orders as far 
as the future is concerned. I can assure you, 
however, that the primary reason will be as I 
stated before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the primary reasons for carrying on 
air activities in Cambodia, will be the inter- 
diction of supplies and materiel, interdic- 
tion of personnel, to protect Americans in 
Vietnam, to protect our Vietnamization pro- 
gram, to make withdrawals of American 
troops a continuing process and to reduce 
American casualties. 

. . the supply routes through Cambodia 
have had in the past, and could have in the 
future, an effect as far as our Vietnamization 
program is concerned, and we will continue 
to carry on an interdiction campaign in this 
area in order to protect our Vietnamization 
program. . . . 

Q. . . would a Communist takeover of 
Phnom Penh jeopardize . , . Vietnamization 
seriously? 

A. “We have had periods of time when the 
supplies coming in through Cambodia were 
a very serious problem as far as the IV Corps 
and the III Corps area is concerned, and I 
would be less than frank with you if I did 
not indicate that the supplies through Cam- 
bodia, coming through Sihanoukville, have 
had an effect, a very substantial effect, on 
the war effort in Vietnam, and we are going 
to do everything we can to see that our in- 
terdiction campaign of these supplies and 
personnel is successful in order to protect 
our Vietnamization program. . . .” 

July 23 — Speech: 

"As the threat from the Cambodian sanc- 
tuaries has been blunted, and as the Viet- 
namization Program continues to move for- 
ward, evidence multiplies that the Presi- 
dent’s strategy and his doctrine are pro- 
ducing the desired results. Concern for the 
lives of our servicemen and for their safe 
return, to the United States was the key 
deciding factor that caused the President to 
conduct the limited operation in Cam- 
bodia. . . 

August 6 — News conference : 

Secretary Laird: “I think the situation in 
Cambodia today is better than I had ex- 
pected it would be at this time. . . . 

“As far as the improvement of the Cam- 
bodian Army, I think they have shown good 
progress. . . . 


"... I am concerned about the use of the 
sanctuaries, the use of supplying forces that 
can attack Americans and can Jeopardize the 
Vietnamization program, and our troop 
withdrawals, and the reduction of American 
casualties. . . . 

"... I also am concerned about the use of 
the harbor at Sihanoukville — and the use 
that was made of i hat harbor for logistics 
support operations, both tor the VC and the 
North Vietnamese. It is very important — and 
it has been of considerable help — to have 
that avenue oi logistics support shut off. I 
certainly feel it. is 1.o the interest of our pro- 
gram in South Vietnam to keep the sanctu- 
aries shut off. to interdict the supplies and 
personnel, whether they are coming through 
the opening of the Ho Chi Minh Trail on 
down through Laos, the use of the Mekong, 
or efforts to reopen Sihanoukville. 

Q. “There h is been some ratiier explicit 
reporting out of Cambodia that American 
airplanes are providing direct combat sup- 
port to the Cambodian troops. 

Secretary Laird: ‘ . 1 am not going to dis- 

cuss operating orders, but I can tell you that 
we will continue to interdict supplies, per- 
sonnel and logistic routes. There will be cer- 
tainly ancillary benefits, too, that will affect 
Cambodian operations: however, our primary 
mission, as far as the use of our air — whether 
it be in the southern part of Cambodia or 
along the sanctuary areas, or along the river 
routes- will be interdiction of supplies and 
personnel. I have been noticing these news- 
paper stories. I would Just direct your atten- 
tion to when I was mi, at, Andrews Air Force 
Base as I came back from my trip to Europe 
and the NATO meetings. I outlined that 
policy very clearly at that time. [See June 
26 entry], I have had personal contacts with 
General Abrams, prior to bis going to the 
hospital, about the use of air interdiction in 
Cambodia. We are still i olio wing that policy. 

Q. "Mr. Secretary. I am very much dis- 
tressed ... at the difference between the 
policy that we are told exists and the per- 
fectly obvious implementation of it, and 
most specifically John Wheeler's story from 
the scene this morning in great detail . , . 
That is not interdiction by any stretch of 
the imagination, sir; tnat is close air sup- 
port operations All the talk between the 
airplanes and the ground controllers was 
recorded in this dispatch How do you square 
the difference between what is reported by 
an eye witness with long experience with 
the stated policy oi interdicting only those 
things which can Jeopardize us in the South? 
This is an operation in a new part of Cam- 
bodia. . . . 

Secretary Laird: ‘Well, in that particular 
area it is very much related to the opening 
up of the sea area tor supplies, etc. I would 
merely state that toe decision was made by 
the Commanders in the field that it was an 
important interdict ion mission to destroy — 
I believe, in ,,his case, personnel. But this 
is a decision which certainly can be made 
by the commander COMUSMACV has that 
authority to interdict personnel and to in- 
terdict supplies. 

“We have stayed by mat authority and he 
(COMUSMACV) has used that authority. I 
iiave no criticism of the use of the author- 
ity in Cambodia. I saw one report that every 
request was adhered to. That certainly Is 
not the case. These interdiction missions are 
flown when it is felt personnel, or supplies, 
or the buildup is ot sufficient magnitude, or 
it has an effect upon the overall program 
which we have in Vietnam. 

Q. "But 300 yards in I rent of ground forces 
under control of forward ground controller 
in an OV-IO. sir. is not interdiction. 

Secretary laird: "Well, it depends on 
what you refer to as an interdiction, I think. 
I believe it is. It is verv difficult to get these 
forces together in large numbers and to get 
concentrations of supplies. The VC and the 
North Vietnamese are now following the 


policy of trying to concent. • their sup- 
plies and their buildup of su -p. ies, material 
and men around populatio enter::. You 
have to have forward air cor. uers, so that 
you can be in a pos tion t -re you can 
protect civilians. 

“I can assure you tnat C 1 USMACV in 
his use of this interdict ion at f >rity is mak- 
ing every effort, with absolut j . jositive con- 
trol, so that civilians will i •! be Involved 
in any way with the interc it ion missions 
flown by the United States if Force. I be- 
lieve that it was wise to i -e forward air 
controllers under conditions, s ch as these, 
in order to protect the In -s of innocent 
people. 

"... I know that ii has .« n helpful to 
us as far as our program in u mam is con- 
cerned. Now as far as giving i f ctual assess- 
ment of its effect on the Cc i ’odian situa- 
tion, I am sure it has beer, r ilpful, but I 
can’t give you a percen ; age n i ve you that 
kind of a judgment. ... 

. . MACV’s Judgment, u : ed upon its 
effect upon our operations, 

Q. “I'm just trying to find i how serious 
the military situation was i i Cambodia. 
Could that government, havi -s rvived with- 
out the benefits they receive: - ne side bene- 
fits they received from our l erdiction? 

Secretary Laird: "I would 1 uk that this 
would have helped materia ? but I can’t 
make the positive Judgment. 3 it and give 
you percentages. I think, ce i mly, the an- 
cillary benefits have been u ] ful from the 
interdiction campaign. 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, are tr. - many cases 
where they asked for help i t they would 
consider close air supp' >rt am » ft denied it to 
them, because it was not ti i ir benefit to 
do so? 

Secretary Laird: “Yes, of < i se, there are 
cases. There are cases when ' c can’t posi- 
tively control the aircraft \ It re we would 
be in a position where we \ >uld not use 
them. 

Q. "Can you break that i< «n with any 
kind of percentage basis, o - number, or 
total number of requests, w w many are 
honored? 

Secretary Laird: “I can’t g • you the per- 
centage. No, but it is a sub ts vtial number 
that aren’t, because they d a ; fit in with 
our overall guidelines in th irea and our 
overall operations. . . ” 

September 2 — News oonfei r ft : 

“When I have been askei ie questions, 
even before the Senate Fi e an Relations 
Committee, in early May. v nether there 
would be a limit on the us < airpower in 
Cambodia and whether the » me limit ap- 
plied to ground farces I an: •• -ed that very 
categorically that there wo ; be no such 
limit. I just don’t be ieve > i anyone can 
find a case where I’ve shied v ay, have not 
given you complete and 1 . information. 

"The number of sor ies is : natter which 
I have not released, ai d we i not releasing 
the sortie levels . . . we’re is r.g air power 
in Cambodia to destroy sup >i -s, to destroy 
buildups, to destroy >erson f buildups as 
well as supply buildups, bee: a • we feel that 
this is important from the s -i i point of our 
activities in Vietnam. I’ve t i you that we 
have a commitment to Cam c na, our com- 
mitment was a free and op> a -ommltment. 
it’s $8.9 million in inllitai assistance in 
Fiscal Year 1970.” 

Q. “Did you say there w* t • ommltment 
to Cambodia?" 

A. “$8.9 million as far as qlitary assist- 
ance, this is a commitmen hat we have 
made. It is *40 million of m: 1 -ry assistance 
in Fiscal Year 1971 and tl it commitment 
soon after It was made, as s on as I was 
asked about, I told of that » imitment. In 
addition to that, we have i commitment 
which has been made on s •." ral occasions 
by the United States, as wc is the Soviet 
Union, to the neutrality of 1 1 . Government 
of Cambodia. This was ma ■> on April 16, 
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came out and outlined this commitment 
through the Australian Ambasador In Phnom 

Penh. . . . 

... When l was asked the qudestlon of 
wuether we had a military commitment as 
as tair the use of American manpower to 
Cambodia I answered that question in 
*■’"! negative because as tar as military man- 
power is concerned, we have no commitment 
there. The SEA TO commitment that was im- 
plied by the SEA IX) agreement when the 
SEATO treaty was signed, that particular 
military commitment was renounced by the 
Cambodian Government itself. This is a mat- 
ter m record. T can go through this and 
document every statement I have made In 
regard to Cambodia, Now, when you ask me 
about sortie rates. I’ve always said we weren’t 
gevug to announce the sortie rates. . . 

October 11 — Television Interview: 

That question of [Communist I control 
over that: land area Is merely a control 
because the Cambodian Army is not making 
a challenge n the area. . . . 

lib I the question of control in a stand- 
[ 3 a i.. or an mplace cease-fire, I don’t think 
you wouia find that the North Vietnam- 
ese are m a position where they would 
actually truly control that land area. They 
are controlling certain sections of the land 
arc:* because they are not being challenged 
at : lie present rime except along the Vietnam- 
ese border They are being challenged along 
the Vietnamese border by South Vietnamese 
forces and by some Cambodians that have 
been trained tn South Viet-Nam, . . 
v'ofcober tu — News briefing: 

’ Every effort, is being made by our forces 
to interdict supplies and personnel as they 
move into l,aos and as they move within 
Cambodia,. This interdiction campaign is 
progressing verv well and the results have 
exceeded our expectations. . . 

"won 1 d we consider going back to pre- 
vent Idem, [the Cambodian sanctuaries! 
from building back up”? 

A. "The South Vietnamese have come in 
contact with North Vietnamese operating 
along the border areas of Cambodia. There 
have not been substantial movements, how- 
ever ot North Vietnamese forces and Viet 
Cong forces into these sanctuary areas. The 
contact in these areas is being made by the 
South Vietnamese at the present time and 
we believe that the South Vietnamese forces 
•'Alt-, handle the situation very adequately.” 

November 25— Statement, before the House 
foreign. Affairs Committee: 

“The support we have provided them [Cam- 
boc.Uu’s forces j is directly related to our own 
interests because Cambodia’s ability to de- 
fers ( itself is a vttal element in the continued 
success of Vietnamization Of particular im- 
portance is the fact that the diversion of 
thousands or North Vietnamese main-force 
troops to Cambodia has resulted in a sharp 
drop in U .8 casualties in Military Region III 
of South Viet-Nam. . . . 

UP. firmly convinced that our continued 
■support of Cambodian self-defense Is a mat- 
ter lit tiigh priority. As an indication of the 
urgency of this request, I would mention 
the 70 percent of the supplemental funds 
•till be used for ammunition. , . 

November 25 — Testimony before the House 
Committee on Appropriations: 

1 W is nob believed that, the increase in 
military and economic assistance to Cambo- 
dia ... getting the United States too deeply in- 
volved in Cambodia. We have made and a, re 
making every ettort to restrict our presence 
ami involvement, m Cambodia. We have pro- 
vided military assistance to maximize the 
capacity ot the Cambodians for ‘doing it 
themselves' as envisaged under the Nixon 
doctrine. As the President explained on June 
20 , we have no ground personnel in Cam- 
bodia except tor the staff of the Embassy, 
which is small, nor do we have an US. ad- 
visers with Cambodian units. We do conduct, 
t,ir interdiction in a portion of Cambodia. 


but this is to protect our forces 111 Sou h 
Vietnam. In sum, our aid is designed to ir ve 
the Hmhodiars the wherewithal to fight the 
North Vietnamese, rather than us, doing it r ir 
there. The Cambodians have shown good r - 
rale and great resolve to run their o rr. 
affair:- . . 

"V i will conduct — with the approval ,r 
the Cambodian Government — air intecil - 
tion nission against, the enemy efforts o 
mov supplies and personnel through Cii , - 
bod: i toward 3out,h Vietnam and to re - 
tablis i base areas relevant, to the war in V - 
Haiti We do This to protect our forces ; : 
Sou'll Vietnam. 

"There are approximately £0.000 of -re 
enem operating m Cambodia. It is of very 
grea- mportame to our Vietnamization prn- 
grarri t hat, the Cambodians have the capab 
ity to meet, this military force. We are cc:,- 
fideni, that the Cambodians can make r e 
kind ,,f effort that is necessary to protect 
themselves if we can. go forward with tl s 
military aslstance program. 

"A the time of the Cambodian sanctuary 
operation, in witch American forces, were < - 
volve d along with South Vietnam forcer 
there vas a total of about 38 North Vietnam- 
ese battalions engaged in that area. Caml> - 
dian Itrces, along with some help from I .e 
Sout l. Vietnamese forces, are meeting tl. . 
military challenge at this time. If we are g - 
ing to continue our troop reductions in Vie'- 
nam beyond the May 1 announcement why a 
has already been made by the President -t 
the 1. nited States, if is absolutely essent: ■ I 
that we keep the enemy’s Cambodian logistic 
supp.y route to Vietnam closed, particularly 
the fort, formerly called Slhancukvillc. T ie 
has a : ubstantial effect on the protection I 
the 1 ves of American service personnel, anti 
stain : v of ITT and IV Corps as far as Viet- 
nam s concerned 

"Prior to the change of policy by Can • 
bodfiL and the shutting off of the logis! : 
supply routes, most of the logisiic supplies 
for lit and IV corps came in through Cam- 
bodia Closing these routes has been of ve , 
great assistance to the forces in Vietnan 
It is a, real plus as far as providing Increased 
possibilities for further troop reductions : 
Vietnun are concerned. It is a very smtil 
investment to provide this money in the 
form rjf military assistance to the forces , 
Cambodia, when one considers the daily co. : 
of the war in Vietnam, particularly at r 
high level of ldflft . ’ 

Deeenber IT- -Testimony before the 3e:, 
ate P: ireign Relations Committee: 

"In Cambodia at the present time, tl,-- 
Camboclian regular forces are tying dove 
over to. 000 regular North Vietnamese force 
In ad. Irion to that, they are tvhig down III 
000 or more VC forces that 'are operative 
within their country We believe thi 

when ihe CamlwxKan government has tie 
volunteers, hut d,>es not have the rnilitai" 
equip, pent they reed, if, is better for us t 
equip those volunteers to meet this for, , 
than < involve American. combat forces, . 

Q : Camhiudia is in danger of fa. 
fng . what, would yon recommend thi. ■ 
we do ’ ' 

A. "Well the 1-rst thing that 11 would rei - 
omme.nl . wo 1 1 I he to encourage a grea 
er use of Sout-li Vietnamese forces shoui : 
they be requested, by the Cambodian govern ■ 
ment There are no approved contin- 

gency [liana which contemplate the use , 
Ameri : us In C.ifiibcdia as ground combs: 
forces . . 

"If ,it take t:ie situation that existeo 
earlier this year the air war in Oambodi 
has degreased. I: has substantially Increased 
durtnn: the past month es far as the Sout It 
Vietnamese forces are concerned but th 
number of missions flown by II, S pilots, 
compared with South Vietnamese pilots, i: 
much smaller . . , 

"The ITS. Air Puree Is flying: interdiction 
mission, in Cambodia These interdiction 
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missions are limited to ground concentra- 
tions, movement of supplies, et cetera . . . The 
South Vietnamese are conducting some close 
air support. We do act have TJ.S. ground 
spotters positioning our U.S. Air Force at- 
tacks. We have very stringent rules . . . Those 
rules provide that there will be no use of in- 
terdiction missions by the U.S. Air Force near 
villages or cities where there are concentra- 
tions of population ... If a target involv.ng 
personnel or logistic supplies is in an area 
where it can be hit without damage to civil- 
ians or populated areas, we do use air power 
to destroy it. . . . 

“ . , We have flown interdiction missions 
in all areas of Cambodia at the request of the 
Cambodian government, ... 

“The only involvement we have with Cam- 
bodia is in the military assistance area, and 
in the economic area ... I would assume 
that we would continue for some period of 
time to give military assistance and eco- 
nomic assistance, but that is the extent of 
our involvement . . . 

1971, SECRETARY OF DETENSE MELVIN R. LAIRD 

January 11— On Arrival at Hickam AB, 
Hawaii : 

Q. "Mr. Secretary . . . could you give us an 
idea If in fact. It seem!, to you that the Com- 
munists are switching focus of their offense 
in South. Vietnam to Cambodia?"’ 

Secretary Laird: "I think the enemy threat 
in South Vietnam is not as great as it was. a 
year ago. The threat In Cambodia remains 
about the same, but the threat in South Laos 
is increased considerably during the last 
twelve months. . . . 

”, . . members of my party visited Cam- 
bodia and reports on ti e progress being made 
with the new military assistance program, 
which htis been approved by the Congress by 
an overwhelming vote, would indicate that 
the military situation was improving, and 
that the: Cambodians were making some 
progress with the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram. Of course, it’s only had about four 
weeks to be implemented, but the progress 
thus far, I believe, is adequate. , . , 

Q. “Sir, do you read the Congressional 
mandate on the non-use of American troops 
in Cambodia to permit the use of American 
airpower that you feel is necessary to break 
the stranglehold on the highways around 
Panom Penh?” 

Secretary Laird: “Yes, I do. . 

Q. "Is there going to be an airlift in Phnom 
Penh?” 

Secretary Laird: "There has been an airlift 
in Phnom Penh. There has been material 
that has been airlifted. The South Viet- 
namese have had several airlifts in there, and 
I would assume that ah', waterway, the other 
means, would be used to deliver the military 
equipment that has been, authorized by the 
Congress. I think it wan a rather substantia] 
development as far as the Congress was con- 
cerned, that we had this overwhelming voie 
in favor of the Military Assistance Program 
for Southeast Asia. It shows the true applica- 
tion of President Nixon’s Guam Doctrine, in 
which we move from military manpower in 
Southeast Asia to mili;ary assistance. 
January 20 — News conference: 

“Members of my party, including Admiral 
M,x>rer, visited Cambodia. In Cambodia we 
are seeing the Nixon Doctrine at work. Aslan 
nations are joining together in ground com- 
bat against the Communist aggression. These 
nations are providing the manpower for their 
own defense. As has been stated repeatedly 
since the President enunciated the Nixon 
Doctrine in Guam in 1939 . the United States 
would be and is prepared to provide mate- 
rial assistance and air and sea assistance to 
our allies and our friends in Asia. 

- ■ They [the Cambodians] have the 
support on the ground of their neighbors, the 
forces of the Republic of Vietnam. The peo- 
ple of Cambodia know that there will be no 
( American ! ground combat forces committed 
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to their country, but they also know — ana 
this is most important — that they have the 
support of the American people as expressed 
in the overwhelming vote of the United 
States Congress in favor of military assist- 
ance to that country to help themselves in 
their defense. 

“In short, the United States is fulfilling 
its pledge under the Nixon Doctrine to assist 
our friends and allies, but not become in- 
volved in ground combat. This is really a 
case of ground combat personnel, no; mili- 
tary assistance, yes. It is a case of manpower, 
no; but assistance, yes. . . . 

Q. “. . . In June of 1970, Mr. Nixon and 
others in the White House indicated that 
there would be an end to combat air sup- 
port and our logistics support directly in 
Cambodia once our troops on the ground had 
left there. This policy seems to have changed 
in recent weeks. Can you explain what this 
change in policy is?” 

Secretary Laird: "... the President said, 
I believe on June 30, that air support would 
not be used or not necessary during the 
termination of those sanctuary operations. 
This was a correct statement, because the 
South Vietnamese Air Force at that time 
felt that they could perform the air support 
that was needed and necessary to finish up 
those sanctuary operations prior to the rainy 
season setting in, which of course terminated 
that phase of the Cambodian operation as 
far as the South Vietnamese were concerned. 

"We did, however, use air power in Cam- 
bodia, and we have continued to use it, al- 
though it was not directly related to the 
South Vietnamese sanctuary operation. We 
have continued and as the President said in 
that same statement on June 30, he said we 
will conduct with the approval of the Cam- 
bodian Government — I am paraphrasing 
this — air operations against enemy forces as 
they move supplies and personnel through 
Cambodia towards South Vietnam and re- 
establish their sanctuary areas. 

"I don’t want to get into a semantic prob- 
lem here of what this mission is called, or 
that mission. I have always called it ‘air ac- 
tivities,’ 'air support’ as far as Cambodia is 
concerned, and I don’t care to get into a 
question of semantics on that. We will use 
air power, and as long as I am serving in this 
job, I will recommend that we use air power 
to supplement the South Vietnamese forces, 
as far as the air campaign in South Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. . . . 

"The South Vietnamese will be in a posi- 
tion, as the Cambodians will be in a better 
position. The South Vietnamese are acquiring 
the air capability, and the movement that 
we’ve made with the transfer of well over 
300 helicopters in this last year, I think is 
significant progress. The progress we are mak- 
ing as far as the fixed wing aircraft is con- 
cerned is important. But we are going to 
supplement as far as air power is concerned. 

“I don’t want anyone to leave this room 
with any other understanding. I have out- 
lined that to the Congressional committees. 
Wo have this authority. It was spelled out 
clearly in the Congressional legislation which 
passed. The authors of the amendments 
which limit ground combat activities, which 
I support, and which I will see are lived up 
to by this Administration and by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

"We will follow those Congressional man- 
dates. But as far as air and sea activities, the 
law is very clear that as far as the sanctuaries 
or as far as protecting the Vietnamization 
program, protecting American lives, insuring 
withdrawal, all of these terms are written 
very emphatically and clearly into the Con- 
gressional legislation, which passed in this 
last session of Congress. We will abide by 
those Congressional mandates and we are 
living within those Congressional mandates 
today. . . . 

“. . . supplemental air power has been used 
to supplement the forces of South Viet- 


nam . . . the vast maiorit.y of all of the 
supplies that moved into IJI and IV Corps 
did originate in hoi. area near the Port 
of Sihanuokvdie This route to the sea 
is important, and everv effort will be made 
to see that it cannot tie used as far as a 
supply route by the enemy. 

“The South Viet namesp contrary to some 
reports went into this area on the ground, 
and there ha s, been some airlift within the 
area, which both cue south Vietnamese and 
the United States have provided. There has 
been air support flown by the South Viet- 
namese, the Cambodians, and *the United 
States Air Forces, 1 consider this an import- 
ant use of ail power, and believe that it is 
important to see that the logistics supply 
routes and the restocking of the sanctuaries 
be made as difficult as possible during this 
very important drv season . . . We have re- 
cently received a favorable vole, ail over- 
whelming vme fr,.m i pc House and the 
United States Senate t.o support, a military 
assistance program lor Cambodia. . . 

Q. "Mr. Secretary , von are talking about 
the Nixon Doc; rine mid vou are talking about 
material assistance . Have you broadened it 
by saying it also includes air assistance and 
seapower assistance?” 

Secretary Laird: “. We are making it 
clear . . . that our assistance will be in the 
way of material; will be maintained in the 
form of sea and air power but that we do 
not place the reliance on the commitment of 
ground combat forces mat the previous ad- 
ministration did in this area. 

Q. "Are you saving that, the Nixon Doctrine 
only preclude; the use of ground combat 
forces, period?" 

Secretary Laird: The Nixon Doctrine ap- 
plies to building up the strength of our allies 
in that area and performing the needed and 
necessary support requirements in order for 
us to maintain an adequate deterrent as we 
move towards pence in t.hat. area, and It does 
place the emphasis to t he idea of partnership 
and strength. 

Q. “Does that mean an open ended com- 
mitment to ail countries of the Southeast 
Asia with the exception that, no combat 
ground troops win committed there? . .” 

Secretary Laird ” the emphasis 
shifted away fiom the reliance on American 
ground combai Forces We’re not using any 
ground combai forces in Cambodia. And I 
can assure you that we will not. 

Q. Does this mean that there might 

be other ground forces introduced? Second- 
ly, does the Nixon Administration feel that 
no matter what has been said at one time, 
that it has no right to change its mind and 
take a different sleo if the exigencies of the 
situation demand it and it is not outlawed 
by Congress?" 

Secretary Laird; 't think it is important 
that we maintain our relationships as clearly 
as possible and live within the Congressional 
mandates that we have and we are doing 
that . . . We are gvng q 0 cmr b es t here 
in the Department of Defense and within 
this Administration >o assure that this mili- 
tary assistance program will be carried out 
as effectively and a; efficiently as possible. 

"This will me. nfre of • use. 'that we audit 
the delivery of equiumr r and ammunition 
under the mililary irsit'anee program 
that audit responsibility will be carried 
out by our miilt.iry equipment delivery 
teams ... we will Je ep lie military delivery 
assistance tea ns at a very minimum level. 

I think you wil prr.i am, find that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office wo! have more people 
checking it than we do because we are mak- 
ing an all-out eifert P* keep the military 
presence, as tar as tin- nuUfnrv delivery teams 
•iri? concernod n i!j<’ ai »>;« liittf* minimuin 
Q. "Mr. Secretary o it. your contention 
that if anyone is s mpi , ■ .eri at the use of 
helicopter guilihios and or other aircraft, 
winch appear to be unwilling close air sup- 
port, that they did rot i Tier stand properly 


what you and Secretary Re ; s said in your 
appearance on the Hill wl a some people 
got the impression that wh r vou were say- 
ing is that you planned to j c ice or sharply 
limit or indeed even ban tht i lerican use of 
close support air power to i d getting us 
Involved deeper in Cambodia ’ 

Secretary Laird: “As I hi f said here be- 
fore, I don’t want to get in > -he semantics 
over what we call it I hi e called it ‘air 
support.’ It’s to stop the n i nent of per- 
sonnel; to stop the moven i of supplies; 
to put a halt to enemy buil c is and to give 
the kind of air and logistics l inert that are 
needed and necessary where < South Viet- 
namese forces cannot supf v it for them- 
selves and the priority first i •< to the South 
Vietnamese forces to use th t ,:ir asset and, 
as they are acquiring more i d more, they 
will have more and more » lonsibility in 
this area. 

. . If you will read ovi l.e “Meet the 
Press” statement, witn all u apologies to 
you, in which I was on a pro :• m with Sena- 
tor Church and Sen; tor C r leu, you will 
find that both of them in l erpreting the 
most restrictive language th lad been pro- 
posed . . . indicated . . . tb t . bat language 
did not limit air support. 

Q. “Mr. Secretary . . . is 11 i “ dr inference 
to conclude that If the Soul ’letnamese In 
any operations get In over tl el heads in the 
area of transporting troop r supporting 
them with firepower from a air, that we 
will help them out?” 

Secretary Laird: "... I thi k you will find 
that we did not give air supj r as the sanc- 
tuary operations closed up i . far as the 
South Vietnamese we?-e coi e ned, but we 
were flying air operations in a nbodla, Laos, 
South Vietnam. I th,nk tl r must be a 
misunderstanding on the pa t of some over 
the number of sorties. The n m her of sorties 
being flown at the present 1 : t ■ in the last 
two months, or compared f t i the sorties 
flown during the summer of a i year, there 
were more sorties flown last s ; c mer than are 
being flown today in Cambod . The situation 
Is such that we have di’-esca ; t < the war , . . 

Q. "Mr. Secretary, have v. - >t ourselves 
committed to the defense i ambodia, to 
the point that If it appearr i rout to fall 
because of Its Importance U i ;« continua- 
tion of the Vietnamizatioc ; < ogram, you 
might have to consider goi i to Congress 
and ask permission for them ' ise American 
ground combat troops in Ca I .dia. 

Secretary Laird: “No, the ire no such 
plans. The situation is, firs a are going 
to make every effort to see tt e ; bis military 
assistance program, wh ich v s : pproved by 
such an overwhelming vote. . iccessful as 
far as Cambodia. 

“Secondly, and I wil; repe ids, we will 
not — and I repeat it again, n( - commit U.S. 
ground combat forces to Cai t alia directly 
or indirectly. 

"In the third place, as fa Cambodia 
is concerned, we are suppor r ; the ARVN 
in Cambodia with air activ .r ; which are 
designed to prevent the ree; i lishment of 
the sanctuary areas and the ; istic supply 
routes into those sanctu ary a s 

“It is obvious, I think, tha - case air and 
logistic activities help all i ie friendly 
ground forces as far as Coj .; lia is con- 
cerned. But the primal - emp i .s, as far as 
we are concerned and ss far ir Govern- 
ment is concerned, Is that til being car- 
ried on as part of the overall l . -t. to inter- 
dict and to stop the flow o i emy forces 
which would have an epporti , ■ to attack 

U.S. personnel stationed in V. ; m. 

"I recognize that there i ; hose that 
criticize this position which I 1 - and wb’ch 
is the position of the Admi ■ ration. But 
so long as I am Secretary c i dense and 
have this responsibility, I wou i ouch rather 
endure the criticism 'ban . nermit the 
enemy by an uninhibited fl. «r of supplies 
and personnel to be in t posit .] where they 
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nould iaHioL ..d'.uaues ana attacks on Ameri- 
ca;. military personnel as we continue, as we 
continue uj remove Americans from South 
Vietnam. , , 

W “You haven't said what we would ao 
If ■« unbod ux falls. Mr. secretary. 

fcary Laird: “I don't anticipate that 
Cambodia will fall If our military assistance 
pr* i- 'ram is successful. This is a critical period, 
as 7 have said earlier. When you go from 
30 ,;i)O to over 200,000 in the military force, 
tti"/ have iiie will, they have the desire 
to met l the enemy, the invaders from the 
jSTr-.rt h. 1 am confident that they will be sue- 
oe . i u> in bheir efforts. But I want to make 
it; ■bundanciy evident to you, Bill, that there 
ar.. no ground forces involved and there will 
V>« no p round forces involved. 

Vfr. Secretary, as 1 read the President 
on Juie <50 he would permit interdiction 
ac ivity it i. Cambodia after the withdrawal 
of our troops, but would preclude both close 
si s pool t and logistic support. As I understand 
yn iV U-day, you say that close support and 
logisUo support, however described, are now 
permit ted. 

Secretary iAird : “i. don't use those terms, 
j; i.Uk about air support. I have always talked 
arout air support. 

i. v> "lli at kind of activity, however de- 
scribed. is permitted by two things: One, a 
definition of what the Nixon Doctrine is 
ready all about: and, two, the fact that the 
Congress ttidn t preclude this kind of activity 
in young a supplemental and restricting 
ground comoat activity?” 

■secretary Laird: “You are correct in both 
emies. The Congress did not preclude this, 
a ad hi has always been anticipated by me 
in stii of my tesumony that air support would 
ii. ustd. 

i tie use oi Helicopter gun ships and the 
ii provements nat we have made in the last 
jr :n- nn the Helicopter gun ship has been 
tiuportant It s been much more effectively 
used, and some of the other gun ships are 
„ ;i h more effective than they were a year 
ai’o as far as stopping logistic movement. . . . 

si -Do you anticipate that this commit- 
ment of u,ix support, as you put it generally, 
is going to be semi-permanent or ior the next 
spreriii years V" 

;l«icretary Laird: “Wo. I don't. As a matter 
«, tact, first, we are In this period when the 
Cambodian* are building up their military 
Strength and they are going forward with 
t ,i r, program and nave made what I believe 
a good progress lor a short six months. 

■ /is far aa the Phase II of the Vtetnamiza- 
i t. program which I have discused with all 
you many umes, that program does take 
longer than the turn over of the ground 
combat retiPCDslbilitles because of the traln- 
jt.g uial. is involved, hut the South Viet- 
. untse Will he in a position where they wiil 
( , v iuive uj ciLii on additional assets In the 
l. ju d,.- „ui' luture. 

-j .(oti't want to give the number of months 
, ■ the amount of time that’s involved in 
. . , i,. because we are not making lorecasts 
• projections In this department as long 
i mo . in- of Defense. We make cer- 
i .,m stutemencs and we deliver on them, but 
■; i mil, setting up some target goals that 
,, rsn't dtiilver on. I can assure you that the 

j. ti'grcsK is gm-d with that training. As far as 
c cd wing aircraft is concerned and as far 

r , t;ary aircraft, the South Vietnamese are 
.me ki making good progress. 
i-l -Does the letter and the spirit of your 
I.nialf .mu the Congress and from the 
dei. n.-.nde U.S. ground forces in Cam- 
i. wi i.-n ;.re not combat troops? In other 
. s. wo HU tour mandate permit t-he send- 

,i uuuiications unit or a held hospi- 

1 . .id, which is not directly com- 

a roiihi ■. u:d t" 

a crttai v Luru: "bo lar as tile law is oon- 
. . pea. it would not prohibit that. It does not 
pi--. iu bit of < ourse military assistance delivery 


teams d does iwt prohibit searca ana rescu,- 

opera i-iiis. . , . 

"Ti e spirit and the letter of the law wou. 
be io. lowed and you could do the things the, 
you on i lined . . I don’t want to give the 

ijtupr. :.,.on that we have plans to go beyorm 
the i Jlitary delivery teams wliioli we w: 
have iiipervising tile programs. 

Q. How many at those will be involved 

Secretary Laird : 'The number oi people 

y. 1 res, sir. 

Secretary Laird "The number of people ii 
vol'ie.i at the present time in military de- 
liver;.- don’t hold me to this too closelv. 
three or lour cm either side, give me a lit! 
leeway— is 12 

y. as the Ieipslat-ion is drawn, as you ai - 
discusi mg it. d> you consider yourself pre- 
cluded from operating, say, division or ret - 
men: al level advisors, to the Cambodians an i 
the south Vietnamese operating in Cm - 
bodl; ? 1 

Se reLiry Lai ’d : Yes 

Q. "Mr. Secretary, how' much more t. 
power are we prepared to use ll c.umboc » 
iiUuv . present i it els?" 

Secretary Lara: I would dcuot that we 
would get up tc the level oi last year, but - 
couir: i doll t want to be in a position ! . 
putting, a sortie limitation as f ir as Can - 
bodl::,, if that ,s what you want. I am in s 
goin;: to do that. Because 1 have told Ge: - 
eral Abrams ti at, I want him to do even - 
thing lie can to continue to keep America a 
casualties low. 

q • Mr. Secretary, does that. mean ti t 
there are no inhibitions of any’ kind on if e 
use oi American air power in Cambodia? 

Se n otary La rd "1 don’t care tc discu s 
the operating orders I have never discuss' d 
the , in-rating orders which I have appro. - l 
in substance. I can only say tc you that there 
are certain prot.ectloni; written into th- - t 
orders: there are certain controls that <■ 
writ c n into those orders.” 


“ECONOMIC 3 OF AGING" REPOl r 
PRESENTS GRIM FACTS 

Air. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, tree 
Sen i ye Special Committee on Aging hus, 
within recent days, released a rep- % 
called “Economics of Aging: Towarc. a 
Fnl; Share in Abundance.” 

T h" t repost follows a 2-year inqu: y 
dur n? which the committee took m . re 
tha t 2,000 pages of testimony and ex- 
hibit; In addition, the committee re- 
ceived eight working papers or inform 
tioi . sheets prepared by task forces or in- 
dividual authors. 

I> is no exaggeration to say that le 
corr.riuttee e.'fort is the most search, ig 
con gressiona. evaluation of what mb -it 
be ; tiled the personal economics of agi g. 
Our goal wts to show exactly what is 
hap paiing tc individual older Americ-.ios 
who must attempt to live on inadequr r e, 
fixec income wiiiie expense;; of daily liv- 
ing -readily rise. The committee took 
mu ;ii testimony, not only from auth- ri- 
t-at-no experts, but from the elderly the ;i- 
sel- t-s. Our fia il report includes extern ve 
excerpts iron the testimony of b> th 
gn: ,;;s. 

Ti; summarize very briefly, the rep* t: 

IX-oUires t int poverty increased among 
65-plus Americans by 200,000 between 
l'Jtiil and 1980, and by 12,000 for th ise 
from ages to to 64. For ah other ige 
grc-i ins, poverty declined by 1.2 million. 
Ole?!'!- Amer cins are twice as likely as 
younger persons to be poor 4.8 mil on 
65 -plus individuals were living in poverty 
in 1069. 
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Emphasizes that aged Americans live 
on less than half the income of those 
under age 65, despite the stopgap 15- 
percent social security increase of De- 
cember 1969. 

Reports that a new group of aged poor 
may be in the making among those now 
55 to 59, because one out of every six men 
now in that age group will be out of the 
work force by the time he reaches his 
65th birthday if present trends continue. 

Points out that so-called older work- 
ers — those 45 years or older— are hard 
hit by current unemployment. Since Jan- 
uary 1969, the number of jobless men in 
this age group has jumped from 596,000 
to 1,017,000. The repert says: 

Their unemployment lasts longer than than 
of younger workers, and the older person has 
greater difficulty In finding work at the same 
pay level after a prolonged layoff. 

Describes the problem of the elderly 
homeowner who finds it increasingly 
difficult to pay property taxes, including 
one woman who paid more than half of 
her total income of $1,958 for taxes and 
a, special assessment. Household costs 
take about 34 percent of the average re- 
tired couDles budget. 

Criticizes the forthcoming increase, 
from $5.30 to $5,60 a month, in the medi- 
care part B premium. The report says 
that the average health bill in fiscal year 
1969 was $692 for a person past age 65, 
six times that for a youth and 2 V 2 times 
that for persons from 19 to 64. Medicare 
pays less than half of the total medical 
care costs of the elderly. 

Warns that inflationary pressures are 
especially severe on elderly homeowners 
because: of the direct relationship be- 
tween the local property tax and high- 
cost local government services. 

Among the recommendations made in 
the report were the following: 

That Congress speedily enact the so- 
cial security amendments adopted by the 
Senate, modified to include the House- 
passed provision fer financing cost-of- 
living increases. 

That the 92d Congress gives early at- 
tention: to major changes in social secu- 
rity benefit levels that are needed to pro- 
vide meaningful economic security for 
those who retired and to assure that 
workers retiring in the future will real- 
ize their full stake in retirement security. 

That serious consideration be given to 
the use of general revenues in the 
financing of the social security program 
W’ith the share identified through a for- 
mula spelled out in the legislation. 

That the Federal commitment to the 
elderly undertaken through the Family 
Assistance plan be translated into a 
whole-hearted commitment, with 100 
percer.L Federal financing and Federal 
administration. 

Turning to private pensions, the com- 
mittee recommended that immediate at- 
tention be given to the special problem 
of safeguarding the retirement income of 
workers who lose their jobs as a result 
of plant shutdowns, commonly after long 
service and who — like the deteriorating 
plants, that are first to be shut down — 
are likely to be middle-aged and older. 

That the 92d Congress give prompt 
consideration to legislation — establishing 
an Institute on Retirement Income. The 
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rounding the world became seriously 
harmed by thick, noxious clouds of pol- 
Iution. Toxic pesticides and detergents, 
oil slicks of frightening proportions, un- 
controlled waste and effluent spoiled and 
destroyed our rivers and lakes. Eminent 
biologists warned us that the precious 
oceans might be devoid of productive 
sealife in 50 years at the present rate 
of pollution. 

, Policy of trading away the future 
for the luxurious and easy present led 
us, perhaps by default rather than by 
design, to a point where we found our- 
selves, in the words of Pete Seeger. 
standing knee deep in garbage, throw- 
ing rockets at the moon.” 

The issues comprehended within the 
Genocide convention are almost always 
associated with threats or breaches of 
international peace and security because 
of armed conflict. Yet the threat posed 
by an environmental catastrophe is just 
as serious as that posed by genocide or 
war. The right to a decent environment 
is protected by the United Nations in its 
Declaration of Human Rights. Both are 
vital to preserving human liberty and 
freedom. 

Each day as we read the newspapers 
we hear of one more animal being placed 
on the endangered species list; one more 
lake or ocean being ravaged by oil; one 
more timberland being cut to ribbons by 
the menacing jaws of the lumber indus- 
try We hear of watersheds and grass- 
lands, owned by the public, being de- 
stroyed by the hooves and teeth of flocks 
of sheep. One Member of this body de- 
scribed this tragic state of affairs as 
buying ‘environmental disaster on the 
national installment plan.” 

Again and again, we hurl crude clubs 
against the fragile web of life on earth. 
Again and again, we dismiss the warn- 
ings of eminent biologists and scien- 
tists. One-third of the world’s original 
forests are gone; over 280 million acres 
of crop and range land have been de- 
graded in our history as a country 
one-third of our 9 inches of precious 
topsoil has been washed away The in- 
dustrial nations of the world, like 
hungry beasts, scour the earth to sat- 
isiy their rapacious appetites. In the 
board rooms of giant corporations de- 
cisions are made that vitally affect the 
life of millions and the health of Mother 
Nature herself. 

In this decade, it would be wise for us 
to ponder what it means to go to the 
moon and still have millions starve; to 
transplant human hearts, yet continue 
to refuse medical aid” for the environ- 
ment, to travel to Paris a little faster in 
a giant boondoggle SST, yet find it im- 
possible to travel to work easily and 
{j^Ply; to have instant replay for mil- 
lions of TV viewers, yet find our priceless 
wilderness areas vanishing from sight 

logical feat* 0 back by any fcechn °- 

It is clear that international coopera- 
tion on an enormous scale is an impera- 
tive if mankind is to avert ecological 
catastrophe. With the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention, we can take a 
much needed step toward building a 
ody of international law — a prerequisite 
for international cooperation. Interna- 


tional cooperation is necessary to pre- 
vent genocide and preserve human dig- 
nity and freedom vet it is also so 
extiemely important tn prevent environ- 
mental destruction. 

The challenge bei ore us is one of epic 
proportions. All the (alent, resources 
and energy of manKind will have to be 
harnessed if we are tn restore the health 
of Mother Nature, rt. requires not only 
a reordering of priorities, but almost a 
total change in national outlook and 
thinking; it requires a concern for the 
quality and not quantity of life: a so- 
ciety that conserves resources and does 
not consume them at hizarre rates; a 
society that values its environment as 
something more precious than all the 
trinkets of consumerism a people that 
cherish all life, animal or human. The 
environmental crisis affords us, ironical- 
ly. the opportunity tn engage in far- 
reaching international cooperation, to 
harness the common concerns of man- 
kind for a healthv, full and dignified 
life. Nations who one- only spoke to each 
other with weapons, can open a, dialog 
of international concern over the de- 
struction of the environment. Tt is to this 
hope of international cooperation that 
the Genocide Convention speaks; it is to 
this dream of nan 1 ind that we must 
address ourselves. 

We cannot speak cf preventing geno- 
cide and preserving human dignity and 
freedom and ignore the threat of en- 
vironmental suicide The challenge of 
preserving man's health and that of 
Mother Nature addresses itself to the 
question of how' car man r an use knowl- 
edge and huma Ji rr r ourres in shaping 
his destiny. For to 3 many wars, we have 
stood aloof from this question as regards 
the Genocide Convention i hope the Sen- 
ate will act on the Genocide Convention 
at the earliest possible rmiiortunjt 
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. Mr - MONTOYA Mr President, it is 
increasingly obvious that the situation in 
Cambodia is deteriorating alarmingly in 
military terms. That nation’s armed 
forces are unable to cope with the mili- 
tary situation. Much if not most of its 
territory is under effective Communist 
control. Phnom Penh, the capital, is in 
a vntual state oi siege r s yjf a ] supply 
lines are choked off Tt is : i.;., r , deny 
the actuality of the s tint ionT 
In retrospect, iiuurr-ions of American 
strike forces into the so-called sanctu- 
aries last year have proven to be futile 
front a military viewpoint. Our efforts to 
assist the Cambodians to defend them- 
selves seem to have emerred as a sterile 
exercise. Yet now it seem- that even more 
substantial American military involve- 
ment is underway. As I read matters this 
would be a twin mistake Wist, it is a 
violation of restrictions laid upon such 
involvement by fiat of r.he Senate of the 
united States. Second, it is futile in a 
strictly military sense We are throwing 
good resources after wasted ones If such 
steps were useful in a political sense I 
could see necessity for it Yet it is not 
We are again thrashing about in the in- 
terior of Indochina, gaining no signifi- 
cant geopolitical advantage. Further we 
are seemingly exchanging <«ne military 


battlefield in South Vietnan 
in Cambodia and Laos. Jus 
to be vacating one area c 
where military success wa 
we are plunging hip deep 
place. 

The political stability oi 
far less than that we mans 
into being in South Vietm 
volvement in Cambodia brii 
most immediate intertwinen 
Military ability of this inner 
Chineses states is as lacking a 
leal stability and institution 
We are plunging into the 
vast area replete with more : 
obstacles than South Vietna 
impenetrable jungles. Uuggt 
ranges. Diseases medicine ha 
heard of. Wildlife that preser 
dangers to troops. Is this st 
our decade-long involvemei 
Vietnam not taught us anyth 
doomed to repeat past mists 
Mr. President, as the militj 
deteriorates, we are faced wi 
predictable timetable. All-on 
by our forces has not allowe 
bodians, even with substai 
Vietnamese military aid, to tt 
tary tide. Deepening .nvoh 
cnly drag us in on the group 
Reports of an airlift o; Tha: 
southern Laos adds another c i 
pect to this total picture. 
Chinese have a substantial mi 
ence in that area. A road ha: 
from the Chinese border acri 
Laos. Thousands of Red Chi 
are in segments of Laos, gus 
artery. If our surrogates the ’ 
into actual contact and co 
these Red Chinese troops, w 
them? Will we open up anothe 
war against Red China Thi 
people have a right to krur 
and the decisi ms tl 
make. 

I feel strongly that we shoi 
change one arena of futile i 
another that may prove even 
less and draining. Congress i 
firmly against commitment to 
Chinese interior of American j 
administration can and must 
solemn drawing of lines, r hav 
to see more billions of doll: 
away into the teeth of an all-i 
Asian wind. Those boys are ne 
Those dollars are despei a tely i 
home — in a thousand cities an 
I am not a peace-at-any-p 
ber of this body. Yet there is si 
sideration as the exercise of p 
commonsense. 

America’s people want an e 
massive involvement in South 
Arms and training for our alii* 
and good. But another v.elnaj 


LABOR UNIONS 
Mr. FANNIN. Mr. Presi 
unions hold awesome power 
tion. Labor officials are virtu 
in a number of industries. 

I am concerned about ■ 
unions have done and an 
American business. Unrea: 
mands have driven wages so 
wipe out many plants, busi 
even entire industries. 
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Hut more important is the fact that 
tii.ese powerful union leaders hold such 
cower over Uie economic life and death 
■■if individual Americans. 

i was appalled that the Supreme Court 
or ihe United States recently struck down 
a Georgia iaw authorizing a person to 
net oif dues checkoff at any time. It is un- 
reasonable to require a pel-son to con- 
cu-ue paying union dues for a year or 
more after lie has declared his desire to 
■suit a union. 

Another battle against unreasonable 
union cower has been launched by 
columnist - commentator William F. 
i luckley , J r. He is challenging the Ameri- 

■ -oi Federation of Television and Radio 

Artists. 

The 'hue on. Daily Citizen, in its Jan- 
uary its, Ui’71, editions, ran an editorial 
coticerxinK this suit. I ask unanimous 
oonseni that the editorial be printed in 

the Rsuoa* 

Thor-3 being no objection, the editorial 
was ordert d to be printed in the Record, 

. m follows : 

Hit ckliy 1 s Battle 

nir- tuts that william ft Buckley, Jr. Has 
u uten.aker. m attacking tile constitutionality 
i - forced muon membership has meaning for 
all: Americans. 

The popular editor and columnist (whose 

■ i fnmn will Begin appearing on this page next 
Monday i inis sued the American Federation 
ot Teie/irion and Radio Artists. He charges 
that Fr’fiA's union shop, of wlilch he is an 
i iViil u i ;tr ■. member iu order to moderate the 
weekly uisoussion program 'Firing Line,” 
rrailis m ‘‘form of vassalage." 

Mr. iuesley told a news conference that 
■die r mu cement that an individual pay 
we; to a private organization in order to 
work s : modern writ of indenture, the 
:rp! r< nie..fc that he do the same in order 
f. i express ail opinion over the public air- 
"'uyt involves an act of coercion by a private 
rganijattuii operating under government 
rancLau.” 

IV < :■ : i t Arizona is a rignt-to-work state, 
ts : : 'y.\- are not subject to such coercion. 
1J mi ri uuuteiy for Mr. Buckley, New York 
is n :i tun; of the ID states that bans the 

olcrcii : 1 !i. 

The riynt to work simply means that an 
iudi v'i'lua-. has the right to Join a union and 
a con llarv right to refrain from joining a 
inimi without losing his job. 

If ! i X right that should be in effect in 
arci'v --<■ -■ Perhaps that will be the case if 
Mr ■ ickiey succeeds in his suit. 

live ruse Mr. Buckley’s suit claims that 
his c ins > tutional rights under the first, 
fifth and ninth amendments are being 
trc ' u-. 1 its results could have nationwide 
imp ;a i- 


A REVISED PROPOSAL FOR DIRECT 

POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 

: dknt 

M.i. BAYH. Mr. President, nothing is 
more important to the confidence of the 
American people and to the permanence 
and ;; ; anility of our Government than 
the lust and equitable* selection of the 
Pi cs dent and Vice President. For 5 
years x iiave fought for enactment of a 
constitutional amendment allowing di- 
re i. popular election of the President 
and V;ce President. And in the 92d Con- 
gress i am introducing a revision of my 
proposal for electoral reform, designed 
to maintain this vital principle while 
recognizing the threat of electoral chao. 


wiuch we must avert before the ; a 72 
pi evidential election. 

My revised projiosal contains three 
major features. 

First, the proposal would retain the 
fundamental principle of election direct- 
ly by the people, tlie only system that is 
truly democratic, truly equitable, and 
tiuly reflective of the will of the m tjor- 
iiv. 

Second, the proposal eliminate the 
f ’me of direct election which has 
provoked Ihe most vocal, and rep-nted 
criticism, the runoff election. Inster i in 
the unlikely event that no Candida e- re- 
c fives 40 percent of the popular vot the 
President and Vice President would be 
r ’’Acted in the alternative manner irig- 
liuxily suggested by Senators Gi . ffin 
and Tydings. 

Third, because direct election ; ould 
require a 2-year period for the pi . sage 

f implementing legislation after rati- 
fication, it could not be in effect it time 
to proven! the danger of electoral mis- 
• - " in 1972 Therefore, my proposed re- 

i ion applies the so-called automatic 
i-l:.n to anv election during this ’-year 
interval, eliminating the dangers f the 
faithless elector and the archaic and un- 
temocratic procedure in election-; de- 
cided by the Congress, 

Arthur Krock wryly commented more 
U um 20 years ago: 

The road, to reform in the method ol hoos- 
r. r the Pres. dents and Vice PresWlen I, -if the 
United States is tittered with the wrecks 
oi previous attempts. 

For mere than a century and - half, 
Mr. Pres dent, we have recognized the 
I "tils of x system that leaves the .home 
of President to a group of independent 
electors— electors whose freedom o dis- 
regard the will of the people is pr sently 
guaranteed by the Constitution. We have 
recognized the inequities in a heme 
that allocates ail of a State’s e e’ctoral 
votes to the candidate who wins u popu- 
lar vote plurality in that State, egard- 
’ ’ss of whether that, plurality is cne vote 
or 1 million votes — a scheme, 1 should 
add. that is nowhere to be fount’ in the 
Constitution itself. We have rec gnized 
the grave risks that the popular will of 
the people can easily be thwartec: either 
by the strange arithmetic of the electoral 
system or by the mischievous o eds of 
a handful of power brokers. 

Having long recognized these bvious 
inadequacies, we have yet to correct 
them. Why? Because repeated!: in the 
oast we have failed to achieve agreement 
us to th 3 most desirable route to reform. 

For that matter, there has alw tys been 
n°ar unanimous- agreement as to the need 
for reform, but never before has there 
been a national concensus as u what 
specific type of reform was neede . 

Today we have that elusive rational 
concensus. That is v/hy now is -lie best 
time to reform. 

In February 1966, Mr. President, the 
American Bar Association established a 
special commission on electoral reform. 
As some Members of this body will re- 
call, the American Bar Associate m, with 
a similar commission, was very helpful to 
us in preparing the groundwork for the 
consideration of the 25th amendment, 
and I thought It would be helpful, and 
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indeed it has proved to be very helpful, 
for the bar association to appoint an- 
other such commission to help us with 
this different constitutional problem. 

The commission was composed of dis- 
tinguished political scientists, lawyers, 
legal scholars, public officials, and other 
leaders from every section of the coun- 
try and reflecting various political views 
It studied the present electoral system 
and considered all of the various pro- 
posals for reform After an extensive 10- 
month study, the commission concluded 
that: 

The existing electoral system is ai-eliair. 
undemocratic, complex, ambiguous, indirect 
and dangerous. 

The bar asiocation’s blue-ribbon 
commission further concluded that 

While there may be no perfect method or 
electing a President, we believe that direct, 
nationwide popular vote is the best of all pos- 
sible methods. It offers the most direct and 
democratic way of electing a President and 
would more accurately reflect the will ol Un- 
people than any other system. 

In urging the abolition of the present 
electoral system and replacing it with 
direct popular election, the commission 
foreshadowed an emerging national con- 
census on the question of electoral re- 
form. 

The Harris ind Gallup polls have 
shown, for example, that 78 percent and 
81 percent of the American people, re- 
spectively, favor direct popular election. 
The extent of this feeling, it is important 
to note — is nationwide — and fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the country. To 
quote excerpts from one of Mr. Gallup’s 
polls, the figures reveal that 82 percent 
of the people in the East, 81 percent in 
the Midwest, 76 percent in the So-ut-li, 
and 81 percent in the West think direct 
popular election is both desirable and 
necessary. 

In addition, direct popular election has 
been publicly endorsed by a unique and 
formidable array of national organiza- 
tions, among them the American Bar As- 
sociation, the chamber of commerce, 
the AFL-CIO, she United Auto Workers, 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, the National Small Business 
Association, and the League of Women 
Voters — indeed a rattier prestigious 
group of organizations representing 
broad philosophical and nationwide 
support. 

For years, one of the arguments often 
raised against direct popular election was 
that it could not be ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. In 
fact, even a few direct popular election 
supporters, including the late Senator 
Estes Kefauver and Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, were deterred from push- 
ing it because of their doubts as to 
whether direct election could be ratified. 

In 1966, the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Burdick) dra- 
matically refuted this argument; by poll- 
ing 8,000 State legislators and finding 
that of the 2,500 who responded, nearly 
60 percent favored direct election. The 
results, once, again revealed very little 
variation from State to State. More re- 
cently, Senator Griffin polled 4,000 leg- 
islators from the 27 States thought most 
likely to oppose direct election — and 64 
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CONGRESSIONAL KECUKD — SENATE 


tribute to the late senator 

RUSSELL 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, although I 
did not have the pleasure of serving with 
the late Senator Richard B. Russell, I 
was very much aware of the significant 
role he played in guiding our Nation 
during the past four decades. My father 
served with Senator Russell and was, in 
fact, a member of the Armed Services 
Committee when it was chaired by oui 
late colleague from Georgia. My father 
always spoke of him in the highest terms, 
describing him as a man of great 
strength, fairness, competency, and 
above all great dedication to his State, 
to his Nation, and to this Senate. 

Senator Russell dedicated his life to 
the cause of constitutional government 
at home and unquestioned military 
strength broad. His constancy in the pur- 
suit of these goals made him a pillar of 
strength to six Chief Executives. _ 

Those of us who are new to this body 
have been denied the opportunity to 
serve with a great Senator and a great 
American. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORIES OP THE 
RESTRICTIONS RELATING TO 
j2^JgQDIA_ 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
view of recent developments in Cam- 
bodia, I think it would tie helpful to 
Senators and readers of the Record to 
have available a summary of the some- 
what complicated legislative history of 
the restrictions passed by Congress last 
year concerning U.S. involvement in 
Cambodia. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Record two memo- 
randums, one setting forth the most sig- 
nificant actions on the Cooper -Church 
amendment and the second summariz- 
ing actions concerning the prohibition 
on U.S. financing of South Vietnamese 
or other forces in actions in support of 
the Cambodian or Laotian Governments. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Significant Events Relating to the 
Cooper-Church Amendment 


j. py 1970 DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 

On December 15, 1999, Senator Church of- 
fered an amendment as a substitute for an 
amendment offered to the Defense Appro- 
priation bill by Senators Cooper and Mans- 
field. The Church amendment, as modified, 

read : . , 

•‘Sect 543. In line with the expressed In- 
tention of the President of the United States, 
none of the funds appropriated by this Act 
shall be used to finance the introduction of 
American ground combat troops into Laos 
or Thailand.” 

It was adopted by a vote of 73-17 and the 
Cooper-Mansfleld amendment was subse- 
quently adopted by a vote of 80-9. 

tt FOREIGN MILITARY SALES BILL-— H.R. 15628 

Following the President’s decision to send 
U S. military forces into Cambodia, Senators 
Church, Cooper, Aiken and Mansfield intro- 
duced an amendment to H.R. 15628 designed 
to prohibit further U.S. involvement in Cam- 
bodia, except the furnishing of military aid, 
and limited air action, without Congressional 
approval. On May 11 the amendment was 
adopted, with modification, by the Commit- 
teo by a vote of 9 to 5. 


Debate on the bill began m uie senate on 
May 13 and endec on June 30 alter the 
amendment, with certain changes, was 
adopted 58-37. The amend men us oifered to 
it, and the action taken on them, were as 

follows: , , _ 

1. Cooper — Rewrite ol the preamoular lan- 
guage; adopted 82- U on May 2b. 

2. Dole — Make amendment inoperative ir 
President determines POW » were being held 
iri Cambodia; rejected 30-54 on June 3. 

3. Byrd of W. Va. Allow President to re- 
tain U.S. forces In Cambodia if he thought 
it necessary to protect me lives of American 
forces -defeated 47-50 on June ll. 

4. Mansfield — No impugning of the Con- 
stitutional powers of tin if resident — adopted 
91-0 on June 11 . 

5. Byrd of W. Va — Relating to the Con- 
stitutional powers of tne President as Cotp- 
mander-in-Cliief -adopted 79-5 on June 22. 

6. Javits — Relating to the Constitutional 
powers of the Congress-- adopted 73-0 on 
June 26. 

7. Griffin — To permit li « to pay tor lor- 
elgn military advisers anu mercenaries In 
Cambodia — rejected 45-50 on June 30. 

8. Jackson — Allowing U.S air activities if 
not in “direct’ support ol Cambodia*— 
adopted 69-27 on June 30. 

•phe -text of i/ho Cooper-church amend- 
ment to H.R. 15628, as paused by the Sen- 
ate, was: , ... . _ 

“See 47. Limitations on United states in- 
volvement In Cambodia. — In concert with 
the declared objectives of the President of 
the United States to avoid The involvement 
of the United Stales in Cambodia alter July 
1, 1970, and to expedite the withdrawal of 
American forces from Cambodia, it is hereby 
provided that unless specifically authorized 
by law hereafter enacted, no funds author- 
ized or appropriated pursuant to this Act or 
any other law may be expended after July 1, 
1970. for the purposes of- 
“(1) retaining United States lorces In 
Cambodia; 

"(2) paying the compensation or allow- 
ances of, or otherwise supporting, directly or 
Indirectly, any United Stines personnel In 
Cambodia who furnish military instruction 
to Cambodian forces or engage In any com- 
bat activity In support oi Cambodian forces; 

"(3) entering into or carrying out any 
contract or agreement u> provide military 
instruction in Camootsin or to provide per- 
sons to engage In any cornual activity in sup- 
port of Cambodian lor* es, nr 

“(4) conducting anv iomij.il activity In 
the air above Cainood.a u> direct support of 
Cambodian forces.” 

Subsequently, in view ol the passage of the 
Cooper-Churcli amendment to the Supple- 
mental Foreign Assistance isui, tile amend- 
ment was deleted fror-i H.it i5o2H by the con- 
ference committee 


ment of U.S. Forces from Fouthe 
to aid in the release of America 
prisoners of war. 

On December 28 the Senate <1 
the conference report because i 
another proviso added in conferei 
bill was returned to the conferen 
tee. It was reported from eonfei 
on December 29 after deleting be 
vlso and “Cambodia” from cove 
amendment, thus leaving t he te; 
adopted in the FY 1970 Defense 
tion Bill. In the meantime, t 
Church amendment to the Si 
Foreign Assistance Bill was ae 
December 22. 

IV. SUPPLEMENTAL FOREIGN Af 
AUTHORIZATION BILL- -H.R 

On December 13 the Commit! 
without opposition, an amende 
Supplemental Foreign Assistant 
tlon Act, proposed by Senat 
Church, Javits, Case, and Mans 
prohibited sending U.S. groun. 
military advisers into Cambodi 
amendment, sponsored primarily 
Javits, specified that an> U.S. 
not be construed as a commitme 
Cambodia. The text of the two 
follows : 

“Sec. 6. (a) In line with 1.1 
intention of the President or 
States, none of the funds authi 
proprlated pursuant to i his o 
Act may be used to finance t: 
tion of United States ground c< 
into Cambodia, or to provide t 
advisers to or for Cambodian ir. 
in Cambodia. 

“(b) Military and economic as 
vided by .the United States to C 
authorized or appropriated pur- 
or any other Act shall noi. be ct 
commitment by the United St 
bodia for its defense.” 

The amendment was not cod 
Senate and the bill passed on 
The amendment was accepted 
conferees-— and both the Hoi 
Senate agreed to the co'iferet. 
December 22. 
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HI. FY 11171 DT-FENSF AIT'RU 1*1(1 ATION BILL 

H rt- r 

The Defense Apt roprialioii Bill was 
amended by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee at the request ol Senators Cooper 
and Church to add Cambodia to the prohibi- 
tion against involvement ol U.S. ground per- 
sonnel in Laos and Thailand. The bill was 
approved by the Senate on December 15, 
without any objection to mis provision. The 
conference committee reported back with a 
proviso which made the section read as fol- 
lows (proviso added in conference is under- 
lined) : 

“Sec. 843. In line w: in me expressed inten- 
tion of the President oi tne United States, 
none of the funds appropriated by this Act 
shall be used to finance me introduction of 
American ground combat troops into Laos, 
Thailand, or Cambodia: Provided, That noth- 
ing contained in DU section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the Piesident from taking 
action in said areas aemgned to promote the 
safe and orderly wn iio-tnoul or disengage- 


SUMMARY OF THE LEGISLATIVE H 

Fulbright Amendment Rela 
ment for Foreign Mili vary ( 
Cambodia or Laos 

I. DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION BH.1 

The Defense Authoriza ion B 
language carried in deiense 
and appropriation bills in pre- 
order to authorize specifically 
of Vietnamese or other iree 
operatlons in the “sanctuary” ; 
bodia. The Senate Armed Serva 
report on the bill stated, ho we* 
was “. . . no intent to per mit 1.1 
appropriations under this auti 
port Vietnamese and other fre 
in actions designed to pr ovide 
port and assistance to the Ca 
ernment.” Senator Fulbright 
amendment to the bill to carr 
tent and to prohibit US. flu* 
such activities in Laos as w* 
Fulbright amendment, proh 
special allowances to foreign 
than the rate of combat I ay pa: 

The amendment was .- dopu 
ate without opposition on A 
was accepted without cnange 
conferees. The text of the 
with the Fulbright amende 
follows: 

"(a) (1) Not to exceed $2,81M 
funds authorized for appropi 
use of the Armed Forces of th< 
under this or any other Ad; 
to be made available fur th< 
poses to support: (A) Vietnai 
free world forces in support. 
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> : H meat inrce-i in Laos and Thailand: 

; ,vt ■'* minted costs, during the fiscal year 
on such terms and conditions as 'the 

' ' ‘ rJ or Detense may determine. None 
<" idiids appropriated to or for the use 
i.i M r- firmed Forces of the United. States 
r.iay he used tor the purpose of paying any 
cverceas allowances, per diem allowance, or 
any other addition to the regular base pay 
"t any person serving with the free world 
f lores in South Vietnam if the amount of 
; T''b payment would be greater than the 
.-.mount. 01 special pay authorized to be paid 
T<* ■ 1 efimyalenr. period of service, to mem- 

0 r: r : :,e Armed Forces of the United States 
n 'Oder nor- ion 310 of title 37, United States 

: - 1- m- in Vietnam or in any other 

hc.si.i <- lire area, except for continuation of 
p lymntra of such additions to regular base 
TIV : ' ” hied in agreements executed prior 
-- Jui, i is70 Notning in clause (A\ of the 
fi-.-f/, of this paragraph shall be con- 

■‘‘■rui’it authorizing the use of ang such 
fufid- -r) support. Vietnamese or other free 

■ ... \ ip actions designed to provide 
mtUiani t. report and assistance to the Gon- 
nmeiit n Cambodia or Laos 

o: . APPROPRIATION BTLI, H.R. 1 95HO 

: alienage in the authorization bill 

1 riecrping r.he funding of Vietnamese and. 
'-"her foreign forces, has traditionally been 
‘"Trip m the Defense appropriation bill also. 
The Fry bright amendment added to the au- 
thorization bill was not included, in the 
House version of the Defense Appropriation 
diU, H IT, 19590. If the language had not been 
carried over from the authorization bill there 
vnulrf have been no practical restrictions on 
Lise re ■>- --'I re funds to pay for Vietnamese 
" r T!i 11 operations m Cambodia or Taos. At 
Mcnauir i-ulbrighfs request, the restrictive 
language was included in the bill reported by 

I.IJ Senate Appropriations Committee and no 
T'leei ion was raised to the item on the Sen- 

i lv - i.i, T erence added a proviso to the 
i- i-n-in’f-rt which made it, read as follows 
i proviso added in conference italicized): 
"Provided further. That nothing in clause 
! lh « best sentence of this subsection 
anil iso construed as authorizing the use of 
‘ ' 5 fends to support Vietnamese or 

i-c nre world forces in actions designed to 
' vW, ‘ m: IM. ary support and assistance to 
nr Government of Cambodia or Laos: Pro- 
: ".led Co rner. That nothing contained in this 

■ mir ■doilr he construed to prohibit sup- 
liori , , it-,— world or local forces in actions 
■■ • ■■■",!, in to promote the safe and orderly 
... undraw <u or disengagements of V.S. Forces 

■ '•■»- Sot..T.he«st Asia or to aid in the release 

I tin ."terms held ns prisoners of war." 
f he , i.cfei-nnee report was rejected by the 
: ii.in* by voice vote, on December 1.3 be- 
o.: ;i- . : reus item and the addition of a 
UUar proviso to the Cooper-Church amend- 
«tu,. t-e second conference modified, hut, 

: -l. mu uiiminate. the proviso. After consider- 
-hh- discussion in the Senate about the 
'■"'i ! - m i : ' and intent, of the provision, the 
-:t: eren.-e report was agreed to on Decem- 
"T '"be entire text of the section as 
, .ri-ert I,i Wirt, the revised proviso italicized. 


lie free wnrirt forces in South Vietm 
-mount of such payment would be 

■ hari tire mount of special pay auth 

P alc >. to- an equivalent period oi 
-i members of the Armed Forces of t , 
t ’States (under section 310 of title f 
• -d States Code) serving in Vietnam cr 
•" her lior-tile Are area, except for on 
-■inn of payments of such additions . 
’" T base p-iy provided in agreements c t 
v"-:.or t.n J ily l, 1970: Provided furth 
'M-’ hlnir in danse (!) of the first sen 
i-r.s auhsejilon shall be construed as 
’■ !n S * !!C a-e '-if any such funds to 
, T-h.-iric e or other free world force, 

- ms designed to provide military 
’ - r: assist nice to tiie Government c 
W'S- or l a- IS : Provided further, Tha' 
7 contain -d m this section shall 
' !lc< * tohibit support of actions r 
r- insure he safe and orderly wit fid’ 
i u-ngagerunt of V.S. Forces from So 
1 '"■ or to aid in the release of Ac. 

■ -'d as pr sorters ol war." 
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■: rio.i .--....si i — Support of free world forces 
'■'■ ■'■■ -O'- •-> Not to exceed 32,51)0,000,000 
i lie appropriations available to the De- 

i iuens; o; Defense during the current, fis- 
)iii: ,-!i.U; be available for their stated 
: ,M 'M ; oipport: (1) Vietnamese and 
wvrld forces in support of Viet- 
:u:,a : ernes (2) local forces in Laos and 
(iiuin- and tor related costs, on such terms 
• aiuiiui.Mi* as the Secretary of Defense 
. deter mne: 

' ‘ That none of the funds appro- 

red by tills Act mav be used for the pur- 
•' 1)1 1‘oy‘bg any overseas allowance, per 
is a! lew aii.cn, or any other addition to the 
tier ha vt ptv of anv person serving with 


J “TIMING A COMMUNIST 
NOT ICE STATE 

jvir. AL LOTT. Mr President, th > evi- 
titmee continues to mount-— steadi 1 • and 
ihedictab y — I hat Chile is becom ng a 
Communist police state. 

The sad but undeniable fact L, that 
.--ales new President, the Communist 
D iivador Ailenae, acts like a Comm mist, 
mis means the U.S Government must 
hive high priority to high-level nolicy 
decisions about how we can isolate this 
hemispheres newest Communist dicta- 
torship. 

in rccer.t days a number of newi stor- 
l '.' from Chile indicate Aliende's d.Per- 
;a. nation ic establish communism with 
m ire. than deliberate speed. For • ram- 
jo -. on January 10 the Ealtimori Sun 
carried a story by Mr. Robert A. ErUnd-- 
son concerning the establishment of so- 
<■ ailed peoples tribunals in Chile. The tri- 
bunals will judge the antisocial behavior 
c: citizens who seem insufficiently en thu- 
tibsiic about the emerging dictate -<hip, 
On January 15 the New York "'imes 
c » rried a story from Chile by Mr. Ju n de 
Orus, reporting on the arrival in Chile of 
‘ " Brazilian revolutionaries who had 
b ' i freed in exchange for a kidnapped 
..o diplomat. It. Is obvious tha- the 
n I oiuticnanes knew they would be wel- 
come in Chile. This must raise anx ties 
among Chile's neighbors. 

Air. President. Aliende's behavior in 
guiding Ch le into the Communist i imp 
is additionally depressing— -if reciun- 
d ; i t evidc nee of the extent to whic. :i the 
Monroe Doctrine is a dead letter, dead 
Uuui exposure to tiie weak and vac Uat- 
in ; policies of the early l<)60's. 

' »»vimisl.v there is little (his Natior -an 
or mould do to influence the election-; in 
<it. other sovereign nation. But that i. not 
tiie issue. Chile has probably had its last 
liei- election. Now the question is hoe to 
isolate the disease that- has infected mat 
pathetic nation 

Mr President, so that all Senators an 
ponder tiie grim facts about Aliende’s 
en u rging despotism, I ask unanim ous 
consent for Mr Erlandson’s and Mr de 
Oiu .s illuminating articles; to be primed 
in me Recoup. 

There being no objection, tiie arti les 
we-e ordered to tie printed in tiie Rue iao 
as f ollows: 


| F’rcm the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 10, 1971 j 
Chile's “People:; Courts" May Be a Danger — 
‘Anti-Social Behavior" Will Be Target op 
Bocal Tribcnals 

(By Rooert A. Erlandson) 

.Bio de Janeiro-. — Chile's Marxist president, 
Salvador Allendn, has taken his first — and 
perhaps most pol entially dangerous — step to- 
ward communizing Chile with the announce- 
ment that “peoples tribunals” will be set up 
to judge “anti-sccial behavior.” 

Such tribunals, which amount to “revolu- 
tionary justice” or drumhead courts-marti; 1 
are point 38 of the 40-point “basic program 
of the popular unity government,” which is 
Chile's new bibl*. and which calls for.”an 
end to class justice-" 

EM AS( lULATKD S Y STEM 

.However, they will merely establish one 
class of justice “or another, and from the 
traditionally Democratic Chilean viewpoint 
will effectively emasculate the judicial sys- 
tem. J 

Bitch "peoples tribunals" have an historic...! 
record of permitting personally vengeful de- 
nunciations, spying on one's neighbors, 
trie rids and family — an in the end giving the 
government a network of informers which al- 
lows near-absolute control of the population 
by fear. 

Those with the best political connections 
become the judges of their less Influential 
countrymen, and ihe term “anti-social be- 
havior” has extensive, and potentially evi 
ramifications. 

“People's tribunals" are the mark of total- 
itarianism, and the hand of Presides 
Aliende's Communist supporters can be seen 
in t heir creation. 

Although the Communists represent onlc 
one faction of his six. party popular unity 
coalition, they are tiie best organized, dis- 
ciplined and financed. They also provide tin- 
new president with his ideological “braio 
trust.” 

The Communists, according to informed 
sources in Chile, controlled more than So 
per cent of the 8.000 “popular unity com- 
mittees' formed to work In the Allende cam- 
paign. 

Immediately after the election, it was re- 
portfid that new committees were being 
formed and that the Communists were ac- 
tively extending their control over the exist- 
ing ones. 

This then was a grass-roots network of 
control which, in combination with the new 
peoples tribunals’ should, within a few 
years, give tiie Communists an almost un- 
breakable grip on Chile. 

With the court announcement was another 
of lesser importance, but nonetheless signi- 
ficant, that; honorifics such as "excellency" 
and “your honor,” traditional in Spmish- 
speaking countries will be abolished. 

President Allende and his cohorts refer to 
the people and each other as "campauero". 
which, can be translated as companion — or 
comrade." 


[Prom the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1971] 
Seventy Freed by Brazil, for Envoy Arrive 
Jubilantly in Santiago 
(By Jum de Onis» 

Santiago, Chile. — Seventy Brazilian revo- 
lutionaries, jubilant over their release from 
priiion in exchange for a kidnapped Swiss 
diplomat, arrived in Chile today and were 
granted political asylum. 

The leftist Chilean Government of Presi- 
dent Salvador Aller.de Gossens, while giv- 
ing the Brazilians a warm welcome, took pains 
to prevent any statements by (hem that 
might offend Brazils military Government, 
The freedom of the prisoners had been de- 
manded by the kidnappers of the diplomat 
Giovanni Enrico Bucher. He was abducted 
in Rio de Janeiro Dec-. 7. 
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US JILL OVERSEE 



Delivery Teams Will Tour 
Countryside to Assure 
Proper Deployment 


16-Man Force 

It was described as an effort 
by the United States to make 
‘ end checks” of the nearly 
$200-million allocated since 
last spring to the Cambodian 
military effort to defeat the 
Vietcong and North Vietnam- 
ese invaders. 

As authoritatively described 
here, the program would in* 
|volve at the start about. l-t» 
American military men under 
jthe jurisdiction of the Unite ! 
States Ambassador, who would 
[check on how effectively 
American military aid was be- 
I n.nnnv ing used by the Cambodians. 

Iadvisory ROLE barred The Americans would have 

no authority to advise the 

Cambodians on how t use that 
equipment more effectively 
the sources said. They asserted 
the program would not conflict 
with the Congressional pi ohi- 
bition against United States 
ground combat forces or advis- 
ers in Cambodia that was 
adopted last month in a $1 
billion supplemental military 
aid bill. 

In fact, the sources asserted 
Congress would probably wel- 
come the program as a check 

. f 1 1 — ~ t I n itCki 


But Pentagon Says Aides 
Might Show Allies How 
Equipment Works 

i 

By RALPH BLUMENTHAL 

i special to The New Tort Times 

PNOMPENH, Cambodia, Jan. 

25 — American officials have 
developed a program for « 

“military equipment deliver? 
team” that would send United come me 
States military represent.®.* »£> ST.M 1. “ 
through the Cambodian coun- bodia M pT / genU they said, 
tryside to check on deployment tf)e United states has no way 
of American military equip- 0 f ascertaining what happens 


American military equip- U1 Cl»V.CI. UXlimife »'***■*- - — rr - 
mpnt to the American military equip 

ment granted the Cambodians 
Qualified American officials „ We only know w hat the 

who disclosed the plans said 

<i . 1J — ifnll 


lit giailicu Virv. 

‘We only know what, the 
Cambodians tell us,” one high 
official said. The program 
would be centered in Saigon, 
seat of the United States miii 
tary command for Vietnam as 
well as Cambodia and Laos. 
The program would use the ac- 
counting facilities of the com- 
mand in Saig on while operating 

under the Ambassador. Emory 
C. Swank, in Pnompenh 
through the office of his mili- 
tary-political counselor, Jona- 
than F. Ladd. 

Rapid Increase in Program 

Pnompenh, but it was imaer- The program was made 
stood that plans were well ad- necessary, officials said, by the 
/anced and awaiting final rapid increase of the Unite! 


the Americans “would not; fall 
into an advisory role.” 

[In Washington, a Pentagon 
spokesman said, however, 
that those military men work- 
ing out of the American Em- 
bassy in Pnompenh who turn 
over military aid equipment 
to the Cambodians might 
from time to time show them 
how it works.] 

Officials said the program 
was still being discussed be- 
tween United States authori- 
ties in Washington, Saigon and 
Pnompenh, but it was under- 


vauwu >***“ — » 

American approval and agree 
ment of the Cambodians, who 
have not yet been informed of 
jthe program. 


States military assistance prt 
gram for Cambodia. 

When started last spring, 
shortly after the overthrow of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk by 
iPremier Lon Nol, the United 
States military aid program 
totaled less than $9-milhon. it 

| by $100-million. 


Officials said tnere now was 
no accurate way of determining 
how the military equipment 
nought with that money was 
being used by the Cambodians. 

In anticipation of the pro- 
gram’s start, the embassy’s mili- 
tary political office under Mr. 
Ladd, former commander of 
special forces in Vietnam, has 
recently been increased from 
three to nine with prospects 
of adding seven more. 


Those Americans, described] 
as military men by qualified 
sources, would travel around 
the country wherever United 
states equipment was being 
sent to make sure the equip- 
ment reached the proper hands. 

Drawing a Fine Line 
They would not be authorized 
i0 advise the Cambodians how 
to use the equipment, the, 
sources said. However, they 
conceded there was a fine line 
between overseeing the use ot 
the equipment in the field and 
suggesting how it might be bet- 
ter employed. 

The 300-man program, the 
sources said, was “nothing 
compared with the United | 
states military advisory assist- 
ance program installed here 
, since 1963. The sources said 
jthe date for the start of the 
] program would probably be de 
I tided upon in the next few| 

i W6 Cambodian officials have for 
some time asked the American 
Embassy for an advisory pro- 
gram but they said they were 
always rebuffed by the Ameri 

Meanwhile, it was learned 

today that the United States j 
had already flown in two hell-: 
i copters to replace two of the 
four destroyed in the Friday 
raid on the Pnompenh airport. 
Another two helicopters will 
I be flown in soon, authoritative 
i sources reported. 

1 In addition, the sources said, 

I the United States will replace 
most of the 15 aircraft de- 
stroyed in the attack However, 
the replacements will come out 
of the $1 85-million military aid 
huc l E et for Cambodia this fiscal 
year and thus the Cambodians 
wdl have less funds for other 

military purchases. 
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And the article reports that the Defense 
Department is going ahead with plans to 
expand MEDT — the Military Equipment 
Delivery Team — forces to 500 by the end 
of next year. 

According to Newsweek — ■ 

There are signs that the military men al- 
ready in Cambodia are getting more directly 
involved in the fighting there. American heli- 
copters have reportedly begun transporting 
Cambodian troops into battle areas and sup- 
plying them with ammunition. And at Po- 
chentong Airport in Phnom Penh, U.S. forces 
recently opened a radio center (officially 
called a “navigation aid”) to coordinate air 
support for Cambodian troops. 

But planned escalation is not confined 
to personnel increases alone. Although 
this year’s aid program for Cambodia 
calls for $211 million in military aid, $110 
million in economic assistance and $20 
million in agricultural commodities for 
a total of $341 mllion — a net increase of 
$59 million over last year — the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff apparently want another 
$52 million for military aid. 

According to a story in the New York 
Times October 13, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have designed a costly program of 
“pacification” and other “unconventional 
warfare” for Cambodia, as well as ways to 
get more money to implement it than 
Congress is willing to authorize. 

According to the Times, the Joint 
Chiefs have devised a battle plan to out- 
flank the intent of Congress. According to 
this report the Chiefs offered four differ- 
ent ways of generating — on the sly— the 
additional $52 million they want: 

The first way would be simply to transfer 
$52 million from the economic aid program 
to military spending, which can be done later 
in the fiscal year simply by the Administra- 
tion’s notifying Congress. The second way 
would be to use the economic aid fund for the 
purchase of all “common use” Items such as 
trucks and jeeps, which have military as well 
as civilian value, thus freeing other mili- 
tary funds. 

A third way would be to increase procure- 
ment for the United States Army by $52 mil- 
lion and give the materiel to the Cambod- 
ians, for “repayment" later. The fourth way 
would be to make some exceptions in De- 
fense Department supply regulations, declar- 
ing additional equipment to be “excess” and 
delivering it to the Cambodians. 

Mr. President, if these reports are true, 
and past experience suggests that they 
probably are, it appears that the United 
States role in Cambodia is escalating 
significantly as more American dollars 
and more American personnel are becom- 
ing more involved in the war there. 

The pattern is all too familiar to re- 
peat: A tentative commitment becomes 
Arm; a temporary presence becomes 
permanent: a limited role expands, and 
the executive branch of Governmeent cir- 
cumvents or ignores the advice and in- 
tent of Congress, if not the actual provi- 
sion of laws. 

And the unanticipated results, as we 
have found in Vietnam, can be disas- 
trous. 

Mr. President, the Senate will soon be 
making important decisions regarding 
the amount, scope, and type of aid to 
Cambodia when the Foreign Assistance 
Act comes to the floor. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
taken an important step toward limiting 


the scope of our crowing involvement 
there by voting to impose a $250 million 
ceiling on military and economic aid and 
to limit the number of U.S. civilian and 
military personnel t,o 200. 

Since I came to the Senate in 1969, 
Congress has been attempting to restore 
the constitutional balance in the war- 
making power. Many Senators have rec- 
ognized that executive branch ability to 
make war unilaterally is a very real dan- 
ger to democracy As Senator John Sten- 
nis stated the other day before the For- 
eign Relations Committee while testify- 
ing on bills dealing with congressional 
war powers : 

The President is faced with difficult day- 
to-day decisions in i;he Executive Branch in 
the field of foreign |>oliey and the temptation 
is great to reiy upon the threat of military 
force against, a particularly troublesome or 
recalcitrant opponent 

But he went on to point out: 

But the Uonstisution has placed the re- 
sponsibility for dec oi nc whether or not that 
force is r,o be used in the hands of the Leg- 
islative Branco- Thus ii is not only our right 
hut our Constitutional duty to insist that the 
President obtain the sanction of the Con- 
gress. the peoples representatives, before he 
actually involves li e nation in war. 

Mr. President, it is clear that Executive 
decisions have shaped the course of the 
Indochina war and that an indifferent 
Congress provided little or no restraint 
on Executive actions. I recognize that 
some politicians will continue to prefer 
inaction or deference to the Executive 
in the exercise of a policy that could re- 
sult in war. for scapegoats are often pop- 
ular in politics and the assumption of 
responsibility often is not. 

I feverently hope that such failure to 
accept responsibility is a thing of the 
past. 

If tlie reports on Cambodia are true, 
as I believe they are. it should be clear 
that current and planned executive 
branch actions could take us into another 
ill-advised military adventure. 

Congress has the ability to set wise lim- 
its on such dangerous Executive policy. 
The Foreign Relations Committee has 
given us a vehicle, in the Symington-Case 
amendment, for setting a proper limit in 
Cambodia. 

Mr. President I am pleased at this 
time to yield the remainder of my time 
to the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case ) . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 


THE NEED FOR ABSOLUTE CEILINGS 
ON U.S. SPENDING AND PERSON- 
NEL IN CAMBODIA 

Mr. CASE Mr President, I thank the 
Senator for yielding to me. I commend 
him for the remarks lie has made and for 
the activities he has engaged in on this 
matter on several occasions in the past. 
He has been most helpful to the Senate 
and to the Nation hi regard to the prob- 
lems we are facing here. I am happy that 
his remarks preceded mine on this sub- 
ject Mr. President the time has come for 
the United States as a Nation to decide 
what to do about Cambodia. 


Recent press reports it 
Joint Chiefs of Staff fe< 
if we are to bring about 
tion in Cambodia. The Jt 
calls for a doubling of m 
tures and almost a five 
the size of the Cambodia 

Those are very disturb 

In no event, however, 
damental question of win 
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in yet another Southeas 
be decided within the e: 
under a veil of secrecy. 

I thought we hud pa 
this lesson from our Vieti 
but the reports on the 
Staff plans for Cambodia 
indicate the strong pas; 
may be about to repeat i 

My own view is that th 
majority of Congress an. 
people do not wish to repi 
example. 

We on the Foreign 1 
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the Secretary of Defense 
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these documents. 

It is indeed unfortunai 
to rely on leaks of secre 
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Chiefs’ proposals for that 
understand why the Pen- 
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levels and force levels d. 
New York Times and t,,‘ 
Post are so large that it it 
lieve they could stand up 
gressional or public scrut: 

If the proposals of th 
were put into effect. Cam 
turned into an armed ci 
dependent on us for its 
this would not just be foi 
but for the indefinite fut 
Chiefs project an expans: 
rent 170,000 man Carr 
forces, 863,000 by 1977. I 
less than 7 million people, 
be supporting a military 
which would be the proi 
valent of more than 25 mi 
under arms. 

It is of course the righ 
bodians to decide how la 
will be, but it becomes 
concern when the Ament 
asked to pay the bill A< 
question that the United t 
paying virtually ail the < 
has left the Cambodia 
nearly without resources 
fighting continues, they v 
of their three principal t 
eign exchange : rice, rubbe 
Moreover, as we found oi 
our other allies will do lit 
to share the costs. 

The Joint Chiefs fu 
that we get involved at all 
bodian society with pat 
grams, psychological war 
and even unconventional 
grams directed by the CIA 
learned in Vietnam, these 1 
ican supported programs a 
er and deeper entanglemer 
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fe i 6-J8- > 


h-xiu :-.n jhey do nut have access to all the 
■ cL, uiat tile president has. 

I ! Members are angry about the Presi- 
dent s refusal to give Congress all the tacts, 
I, -it cannot co anything because it is uneon- 
mtiiuonik to subpoena a Presidential fact 
uid ask him what’s going on 111 the Gov- 
ernment v 

hi Nothing can be done ui February be- 
, :aU8 .. ijo'i many members have out-oi-town 
i;pear,nig engagementa^at Lincoln Lay dinners 
j- li'erson-J ackt-on Dgy dinners. 

1 ■ Nothing call be cgine about loreign 
, oecattse it is unconstitutional for mem- 
bers in interfere with the Resident's con- 
duct nf foreign pohcy. \ 

14 Nothing can be done about the Presi- 
deni s usurpation of Congress's conSLiutiona. 


right to declare war because it is silfk in this 
modern day and age, lor a rmkydin&\ouUit 
uke Congress to accuse the President oiyUii- 
. -m: national behavior. \ 

I.-; The senior/ v system prevents members 
frnrr doing atiyioing. \ 

I, Nothing can be done because of the 
: leci.diude of the leadership, 

j ; it Is s. Milner and members' wives and 
rh li nen are browbeating them to go away 
„ n . acatlonn. u. tills strained atmosphere 
raenibers. already tired of long months of 
lurieus idleness, are m no mood to do any- 

lilll-'i- 

to The polls suggest that nobody has 
, tj, 1 i:i ; ,-ht about Congress for months, but may, 

•); members do anything. 

:/ After labunng months at not cutting 
he Pentagons weapons budget, Congress is 
Ino spent to uo anything. 

•jo .Although members suspect that the Air 
Forres new- nuclear-powered, supersonic, 
Uht, i- taken If- Uiuirlanding surrey with a 
■fringe on the Lop will be a multibillion-dollar 
nc thing can ire done because the renta- 
ls only asaiiig for token funds for a 
ulity study. 

Although members realize that the 
s ani.ii.nst lie underwater tank leaks 
vai -r t.irougii t e TV aerial holes and sinks 
Heavy less c life every time it is tested, 
io:,-i.u can ce iione anout spending $4 bii- 
i«! more -o perfect it because, otherwise, 
i,r. ■ • itilli'-c a. ready spent would have to be 
*-i : 1 1 m oil ■. w -a red. 

Miitfi .T ti be done because ot toe 
fill ••.iter. 

s nee he President will do anything 
thie. needs to be done, there is no point in, 
rVieoress dorm anything, particularly sine*’ 
the Supreme Court will nave to do it if the 

Fry. 'dent refuse . 

Mot cm mg anything is safe. 

: Tiierc is m modern precedent iojf'doing 

in n i,,; • : a , j d several thousand other 

ftaoiaa for ns u.tCC.dity, Congres^-'is not en- 
tirely impotent, dometime late brfext year the 
v-.,o majofil. / > its members /Will persuade 
ns mat i.i-:» deserve to lie-re-elected. 


OR Etiii CN PRESIDENT NIXON S 
jN* '• \11C G'AME PLAN 


people Approve of the Presidents post- 
freeze e .onomics plan, 

The -e being no objection, the surverj 
was ordered to be printed in tilt .Recore’ 
as follows: 

a Appro n or Pkesiuent Nihon's 
vr-FREEias Icdnumiis Ptf.x? 

HOW YOU VOTED 

0 percent 

1 percent. 

SAMPLE "YES" c. it: lit .is 
is doinj. his best to help 
“The unions needed to 
re" . . . “Let s g.ve the poor guy 
... “I relieve Nixon has saved u 
from at. other depression” ... “I hope h 
freezes taxes, too ’ . . “Although it might c 

too lit”. 19, too late” . . . “It/s she only way U ■ 
keep prices and unions from going wild" . . 
"This snould be adopted on a permanen 
basis” . . . “I'm for anything that will bene 
, fit our country” . . ' this should nave hap 

S^ened wo years ago” . . . “It’s about rime th 
Ssycrii r/ent took over from the unions” . . 
°nSw 1 < or can't lead us around ty the nose,” 
__ / 
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ACTIONS BY THE PKLfcifyEN 

\ T, VST WEEK 

sedtT. Mr. President, AisL wee . 
very ‘go oil week for jibe Unite : 
. The President achieved tnree un- 
it object; y&s. 

. his announcemejit cif the forth 
% journey to v^Io?Cow for the pul- 
i' discussing wR&s winch can lea . 
a e and a relaxation of tensions, 
ond, the President, skillfully man 
to obtain the cooperation of labor 
viustry in' his pay an^ price boar : 

The President will s<\d up a bi 
t.g phase ii of his ecolypinie pla. 

which will provide for impot 
extension of powers under tin 
i iiicy Stabilization Act and als-: 
c : powers on interest and divicfgncl 
jeaalties and provisions for judrdi: 

i,.i„ the President secured the rt 
ot the iniport surcharge to severe 
•ountrieii, notably Japan in retui 
important textile agreement. 
President, this is retd action. 
President has been as innovath 
a bold in n.y time or has introduce' 
i /access fully followed up such in; 
e.v valuable objectives ns tins Pres 


Mr/ President, on Octo- 
NtRon outlined phase two 
ic/game plan. It is very 
he American peopie. Just 
■i people quickly supported 
titer his initial announce- 
.vage-price freeze in Au- 


by the Philadelphia In- 
tiiose approving of the 

nomic policy leading by a 

nous consent to nave the 
1 in the Record, which 
j percent of the American 


zeal' 

wall 

cut. 

r.c/.i 

■x'c 


i* us have seen and heard enti 
< president, completely devoid • 
who have sought vainly to crit 
nous persons as iiuii.uu ■ for t; 
■f ue Court in advance of their su:. 
on by tut President. 

:k it w< uid oe t.ll act of grace a; 
of good judgment if the over 
and overly ambitious criti 
I ■/fhho'i jiiclgrrent until they fn 
j the F resident, is going to non 
: think heir rush to exercise th» 
g'. over that of the President 
-.ly. It doe s not reflect cn the Pre: 

: much as It does on taent. 
PRES1CENT pro tempore. T 
i the Senator has expired. 


iNR./STT, OF BUSINESS 

T : I'RESIOSNT pro tempore. Und 
the • -ious order, the Benafor fie. 


THE AMERICAN PElOFILE IN 
BOD1 A 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, ii 
months ago, on April 10 and 11, I wen; 
to Phnom Penh, Capnbodia, to assess 
personally the situation and the extent 
of direct America^ involvement in the 
war there. / 

I was pleased and impressed as Am - 
bassador Embry Swink pointed with 
pride to pie “low American profile ' 
there am;K expressed his desire to keep 
it that yCay. Swank asserted: 

"t reXl trouble come- 1 ;, our Embassy stc.t 
ra:i D&ck up and get out on one plane. 

ZAree days later I visited with the 
nfim who was responsible for our low 
^profile in Cambodia,, Jonathan Fred 
Ladd, who was hospitalized in Saigon 
with a bad back. Ladd had been a Spe- 
cial Forces commander in South, Viet- 
nam. He knew the value of relying on 
the Cambodians’ will to fight rather 
Lhan on ever-increasing dependence on 
U.S. advisers, air support and the so- 
phisticated weaponry of war with which 
we have smothered the South Vietnam- 
ese. He believed that if the Cambodians 
had the will to fight they would su>- 
vive but that if they lacked the will, 
the United States could not save them. 
Sophisticated U.S. weapons, methods, 
and advisers would create more prob- 
lems than they solved, Ladd believed. 

Again, I was impressed. From what 
I could gather, Cambodia appeared to 
be the first real test for President 
Nixon’s “Guam” doctrine of limited as- 
sistance and self-help. When I returned 
from Southeast Asia I wrote a repo t 
which, then, included the following 
observations: 

“In a very real sense, this is one war. »i;tl 
\ Ambassador Emory Swank as he briefed me 
\r,n my arrival at Phnom. Penh, ii capi-.al 

&tV- ... .... 

is “one war” now, covering the t-n .in-t> ■>- 
French Indochina. Aid yet, it ;s nelng 
fought differently in Cambodia. . . . 

In Cambodia, the United State:- i.ee: is 
determined not to stumble Into another mas- 
sive TJ S, \ommitment like Vietnam. Quite 
r.roperlv. tne emphasis is on supplying Cam- 
bodians to fight for themselves, not »m os 
fighting for tH«n. . . . 

What Cambodia needs is time to ’ : a : i a hi 
build its army without the mistakes of Vi: t- 
liamization. So lark that time lias : o . b- a- 
purchased by a maadve American presen '<?. 
and I was impressed dv Ambassador Swan i : 
determination that it will not be. . . 

Last year, I voted agaVnst addition/ r ?- 
military and economic aid-, to Cambodia be- 
cause I feared it would be tile openi: g weege 
of a Vietnam-type commitment. Th s year I 
would support U.S. economic insistence, pro- 
vided that the present hands-oil direction of 
cur policy in that country is eodUnjed. - 

That American policy in Canitkidia ap- 
pears to be changing The OctobeiMS edi- 

• tion of Newsweek contains a distress. ng 
article which indicates that our “low pro- 
file” policy in Cambodia is being esea- 
- Now Ambasasdor Swank refers to a 
* medium profile” as the American pres- 

• ence in Plinom Penh has jumped from 
. fewer than 60 officials to more than 1.50. 
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Last year Congress expressed, its clear 
will to avoid such an entanglement when 
it acquiesced in what was described by 
the administration as a modest level of 
assistance for Cambodia. Aid was given 
to Cambodia only with the accompanying 
limitations that no American military 
forces or advisers would serve in Cam- 
bodia — Cooper-Church amendment — 
that the aid was not to be construed as a 
commitment to the Cambodian Govern- 
ment — Javits amendment — and that 
there could be no transfers of additional 
assistance to Cambodia without prior no- 
tice to Congress — Case-Symington 
amendment. 

Congress insisted on these limitations 
because it wanted to assure that Cam- 
bodia would not become another Viet- 
nam. The President concurred and signed 
into law all the congressional limitations. 

Yet the thrust of the Joint Chiefs’ me- 
mo goes considerably beyond the clear 
intent of Congress to limit our involve- 
ment. And the Joint Chiefs apparently 
plan to do this without any additional 
legislative authority or public debate. 

Perhaps the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people are now willing to make the 
kind of commitment to Cambodia that 
the Joint Chiefs propose. My own view 
is that they are not willing. If anything 
is clear, it is that the United States wants 
to disengage itself from Southeast Asia. 
In any case, these are questions for the 
Congress and the people to decide in con- 
cert with the executive branch. 

The press reports listed four methods 
proposed by the Joint Chiefs that could 
be used to skirt congressional authoriza- 
tions on spending in Cambodia. I cate- 
gorically reject this approach of sur- 
reptitiously siphoning off money from 
other parts of the budget to provide 
funds for Cambodia above and beyond 
what Congress approves. 

Such methods are totally inconsistent 
with our constitutional system. If loop- 
holes exist in the law that allow funds 
to be shifted around so easily, then those 
loopholes should be closed. The so-called 
discretionary powers contained within 
the foreign aid laws were only included 
in order to give successive administra- 
tions sufficient flexibility to react 
quickly to unforeseen events abroad such 
as an earthquake in Peru or famine in 
Pakistan. The intent of Congress was not 
to provide the kind of flexibility which 
would allow the Executive to request a 
certain amount of money for a program 
with the expectation at the time that 
more money would immediately be 
needed and that it could be secretly di- 
verted from other parts of the budget. 

I have had drafted legislation which 
would attempt to close each one of the 
four loopholes listed by the Joint Chiefs. 
But on reflection, I have decided that to 
close specific loopholes is not the an- 
swer, although I might later introduce 
such legislation if other efforts fail. The 
Executive, if it is so determined, can 
always find ways to get around particu- 
lar prohibitions. 

A good example is the case of Thai 
troops in Laos. Last year the Congress 
passed an amendment banning the use 
of foreign troops in Laos paid for by U.S. 


funds. The President signed this provi- 
sion into law. Then this year, we learned 
that the United States was indeed pay- 
ing for Thai troops in Laos, but some- 
how these Thai troops were not consid- 
ered to come under the ban because they 
were so-called volunteers and thus not 
foreign troops. 

In July, I introduced an amendment 
which would tighten the language on the 
use of foreign troops in Laos to include 
“volunteers.” Similarly. I have pending 
five additional amendments which would 
close other loopholes or loosely worded 
provisions. But tire law seems like a leaky 
dike with new holes appearing just as 
quickly as we close the old ones. 

It is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced with the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Symington) an amendment 
which would nlaoe an absolute ceiling on 
all American expenditures in Cambodia. 
Moreover. Senator Symington is joining 
me in my earner amendment which 
would freeze the number of Americans 
in Cambodia at 200 U.S. Government em- 
ployees and fix third-country employees 
at 50. 

Our amendment states that total 
American spending in or for Cambodia 
cannot exceed S250 million. This figure, 
unfortunately, is considerably below the 
$330 million the administration is re- 
questing and even further below the 
roughly $380 million the Joint Chiefs 
would like to spend However, it would 
maintain our programs in Cambodia at 
about current levels. 

I am extremely pleased that the Case- 
Symington amendments have been tenta- 
tively approved by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

It is essential in authorizing foreign 
aid for 1972 that Congress shows that our 
commitment to Cambodia is not open 
ended. The Senate recently approved a 
similar Symington proposal for Laos 
which would place a $350 million limit 
on expenditures in that country. We 
should do the same for Cambodia and 
with great urgency, ior in Cambodia we 
at least have not vet passed the point of 
no return with our involvement. 

It is now clearer than ever that the ad- 
ministration should come to Congress 
and the American people with our future 
plans and intentions for Cambodia. We 
should not have to be dependent on leaks 
of secret documents for our information, 
and we certainly cannot rationally make 
decisions without sufficient information. 

In the meantime, the United States 
should take no action which would in any 
way increase our commitment to Cam- 
bodia. We should co no further without 
a clear understanding of the stakes in- 
volved in creating yet another client 
state in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record several 
recent newspaper articles on Cambodia, 
including the October 13 article from 
the New York Times, an excerpt of which 
was printed in tiie Record at the request 
of the junior Senator from Missouri. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Tim- . Oct. 13, 19711 
Joint Chiefs Said To i ise Costly 
Cambodia War “an 

Washington. — The Joint " iefs of Staff are 
said to have design 'd a ■■ I ly program of 
“pacification” and other i nconventional 
warfare for Cambodia to pi 1 ct South Viet- 
nam’s western flank as Ar 1 mans continue 
their withdrawal from Ind ina. 

They have also prcpcsed cries of budget 
devices to augment t he fu 1 that Congress 
will be asked to provide > r expanding the 
Cambodian Army over the t< xt five years. 

The Chiefs submf ted ter program last 
month to Secretary of D f< nse Melvin R. 
Laird, according to Cong emonal sources. 
Mr. Laird, who has been be : lining with the 
Chiefs since June about t ' cost of the ef- 
fort, is described as still re n (ant about the 
latest version, which don •P-s spending to 
about $500-million a year \ 1977. 

The final decision, bowe ?! will rest with 
a senior policy review gro p run by Henry 
A. Kissinger, the Prosiden i adviser on na- 
tional security affairs. 

How to protect Cambod' rom the North 
Vietnamese forces and der nem the use of 
Cambodian territory for attacks against 
South Vietnam’s populatio 'enters has be- 
come a major problem for I i agon planners. 
As the American forces ir \ tetnam are re- 
duced to 50,000 men. at tl nost, and come 
to rely on air power for ope i ions in the rest 
of Indochina, the planne are looking to 
Indigenous forces to can the burden in 
ground combat. 

With a first-year grant • S185-millibn in 
military aid and $70-inillio i i economic aid, 
the Cambodian Army has i '-eady been ex- 
panded from 30,000 men i April. 1970 — 
when American troops is .led the North 
Vietnamese “sanctuaries” l: Cambodia — to 
a current strength of al a t 180,000. The 
Cambodians are said to ha- ought well, but 
most of them are no man u -et for the 60,- 
000 North Vietnamese s their country, 
mostly east of the Mekong i er. 

SAIGON TROOPS V PULAR 

South Vietnamese troop, h ive periodically 
moved Into Cambodia to 1 -i > out, but they 
are no more popular among mbodians than 
the Communists forces fr. :n the north and 
will In any case be needed :o the defense of 
their own territory. 

When the Joint Chiefs f Staff first con- 
sidered the problem last J’ n they proposed 
a 1971-72 military aid pro -i m of $350-mil- 
lion, Congressional mforn .i is report. Sec- 
retary Laird said that he ct uld not afford 
that much and that Congr- : would not sup- 
port such an Increase. 

The chiefs said that wi i. 100-million in 
military aid they could no i .crease the size 
of the Cambodian Army, b. or $275-million 
they could expand it to 2 .000 men. Mr. 
Laird’s budget pruners s. a that such an 
increase in strength co i< probably be 
achieved with $262-millior 

But as finally submittec t > Congress, the 
Cambodian aid program ci .li t for $200-mil- 
llon in military aid, JllO-n 1 on in economic 
assistance and $15-miIlion v -rth of agricul- 
tural commodities, for a i .1 of $325-mil- 
lion. This was a net lucre ;< of $61 -million 
over last year's allocations 

ALTERNATE PLANS >i SRFD 

Nonetheless, in explain!! ; their elaborate 
military plans to Mr. Lair ri a memoran- 
dum dated Aug. 30. the ,. I n Chiefs indi- 
cated that they could get -ur >-.tnd the limit 
on military spending and -r meed with the 
build-up. 

According to Informant lie Chiefs of- 
fered four different ways 1 generating an 
additional $52-million so r to add 40,000 
troops to the Cambodian A n - and also raise 
the “paramilitary” force c i rmed civilians 
to 143,000. ■ 
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irsi; way would be simply to transfer 
: mi. Lou irom tiie economic aid program 

><> iiiiii-arv spending, which can be done later 
■ i . • iscai year simply by the Administra- 
hji uoutving Congress, The second way 
//o' id oe i ) u.-.c the economic aid fund for 
3 ..jure ha: c m all '‘common use” Items such 
to .acts and *eeps, which have military as 

•i -i . :iv: i an value, thus freeing Other naili- 
n' i i ids. 

laird way would be to increase procure- 
ne.i; for this united States Army by $52- 
luHion and give the materiei to the Cambo- 
dia. a i >r ''repayment” later. The fourth way 
won ai 3e lo make some exceptions in De- 
four e Department supply regulations, de- 
■ :lur = ng additional equipment to be “excess” 
and. delivering ir, to the Cambodians. 

'i :<r Pentagon planners said they were 
ooLiag ahead to further increases in the 
Oar dorian Arm/, so that it would number 
1156 <00 men by mid- 1973 and more than 
300 too nu n by 1977. The paramilitary 
mii >. hey tc.n ve, must be augmented to 
o' - ; 10O 000 bv mid-1973 and more than 

>00 0/0 in 1077 This would mean arming 
asji. ; t .0 *r :r of Cambodia’s population 
• >t' . osilion. nearly half the adult male 
’ ial ion 

o ■ Jim: "iuei's would provide for a 
ou :• u Ued brigade, and artillery brigade 
and coastal pu'.rol units, as w'eil as ground 
•rooms and extensive logistic support. They 
would look to the Agency for International 
Osvdopmenc to help finance the parliamen- 
ah '■ deiense forces, including the police. The 
Central intelligence Agency would be asked 
=o -oimt additional programs and to pro- 
vide airlift support. 

Toe program of activity drawn up by the 
Joint chiefs is divided into four headings, 
abided “Pacific at ion,” “Unconventional War- 
.arv- ’ ‘ Psychological Operations” and “Civil 
Affairs.” The country would be divided into 
bight pacii heat ion areas and this program 
would be supervised by a new United States 
. ‘Deputy Ambassador — as in South Vietnam — 1 
n a new embassy structure. 

T ie Pentagon would also establish a three- 
naldoa military committee with the Cambo- 
dia us and Sout.1i Vietnamese, in which the 
De tense Department would be represented 
:;hr /Ugh Gen. Frederick C. Weyand, the dep- 
uty commanaer of American forces in 
Vimnari. 

JFr m the Washington Post, Oct. 14, 1971] 
Cambodia Aid Limit Pushed 
( f:- Spencer Rich) 

* V" : i s*? Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
voh d 9 to 4 yes.erday to clamp an absolute 
limit- of $250 million on all forms of U.S. mili- 
fcar and economic assistance to Cambodia in 
Plural 1972. 

Tn** proviso was added to the foreign aid 
bill on the motion of Sens. Clifford P. Case 
(R-N’.J ) ana Stuart Symington (D-Mo.). 

< use said ir, is intended to prevent an “m- 
ieliaitf! escalation” of U.S. outlays for Cam- 
bociia. fhe Fiscal 1971 aid level is also about 
$25 > million, Put the administration had 
.nought $341 nil fi ion for Fiscal 1972. 

:ificond part of the amendment puts a 
coil og of duo on the number of U.S. person- 
nel in Cambodia to prevent a buildup of the 
U.S military equipment aid group. U.S. 
per -s mi. el there now numebr 150. 

>•; .51 i third a irt of the amendment limits 
the i umber of T :nird-country nationals who 
may be paid from U.S. aid funds to 50. This 
is unsigned to prevent use of U.S. funds to 
tur. radio operators, mechanics and supply 
oierxs .torn sue a nations as Thailand, the 
Ph ; lupines and Korea. No such personnel 
are there now. but sources said there were 
phi ns; i.o hire i(H> or more. 

Lefiwe the vote was taken on the Case- 
SJyminjrton amendment, sponsors accepted 


additional word ng by Sen. Jacob K. Javi 
(R-N Y.i stating That the provision of mil - 
tarv and economic assistance to Cambodi a 
within the Units imposed, does not cor 
stitute a U.S. commitment to the defense 
that, .‘onntry. 

The Case-Hymington measure original]* 
imposed a $200 million E.id limit and a 151- 
man reiling on U.S. personnel. But Case sa: 
the figures were raised in. committee to ind 
cate that “this v'asn’t intended to be a sham 
reduc i n of existing programs, but a lim 
on indefinite escalation ’ to give Congres 
time c; studv now far the United Staff 
should -to in supporting the war in Can 
bodia 

Cas • -aid his ar.umdinenfc we,s particular! 
timely i view of reports that the Joir: 
Chief f Staff had advised Defense Secretar 
Melvin I?.. Laird, that “to bring about a mil 
tary solution, in Cambodia” U.S. militar’ 
aid w- -i Id have 1 . 1 rise to more than $500 mil - 
lion bv 1977. 

Acc uding to congressional sources, tb* 
Joint Chiefs advised Laird that the numb/ 
of regu ir Cambodian troops- — now at 180,0C : 
a year ago — would have to jump to 300,00(1 
by 19 r* and pare military forces to 500,0c t ; 
by then 

The re-ports sa d that the Joint Chiefs cor. 
siderefi the $211 million military assistance 
portion of the administration’s total requec i 
for 197V of $351 million too small, and had do 
vised pians for shifting $52 million from, 
other s ources to the military aid program. 

This was intended to boost the regulr 1 
Cambodian army to 220,000 men by the end 
of the- year and the “paramilitary” forces t- • 
143,000 The reports said the JCS had devisee, 
various methods of transferring funds froir 
one account to ar other or of using “excess 
mil i ta ry equi-pm ei ■. t . 

Case said his amendment closed all loor 
holes against a ly such shifts.. Laird, at : 
press e mierence, neither confirmed nor di • 
nied the existence of the reported Joir. 
Chiefs recommendations, but did sav no aic: 
for C vmbodia beyond the $341 million a 
ready requested would be sought this year. 

Likv an earlier Symington amendment t 
the fin i cary procurement bill limiting Lac 
aid to $350 million, yesterday’s Oambod: 
provisos cover only military and econom c 
assistance and dc not restrict spending for 
U.3. missions flown over Cambodia. 

Uctx'itJ the veto, Senate Majority Lead* 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) saicl in a floor 
speech that before the Sihanouk governmer. 
was overthrown. Cambodia was “an oasis < 
order in war- torn Indochina,” But now, bt 
cause the United States had helped draw 
Cambodia into the war, “Cambodia is beiri p 
reduced to chao ; ind devastation ” 

[From the New York Times, Oct 14, 1971 
SRN.r:r ttmit Vc-tes $250-Mtllicn Limit or* 
fbmoniAH Aid 
(Ly irhu W. Finney I 

Washington.- — -T he Senate For sign ReU. - 
tions Committee voted today to impose 
$250-uiiiiion ceil fi g on military and econozr 
ic aia io the Ca:nbodian Government in tir 
currem fiscal year 

The Administration has requested author 
ity ti., spend $341 -million ir. Cambodia- 
aboui $200-mill o i in militarj' aid and the- 
remain fer in economic assistance. 

An amendment Incorporated into the For 
eign fiia Authorisation Bill by :he commi* 
tee would also imit to 2(X) the number < 
American civilian and m.litary personnel ar 
signed Go Cambodia. 

ADMINISTRATION IS OPPOSED 

The committee amendment, oo-sponsore 
by Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat o' 
Missouri, and Senator Clifford P. Case, R< 
publican of New Jersey, was adopted by a 
10-3 vote over the opposition of the Adminb 


tration, which warned that the limitations 
would undermine the Cambodian Govern- 
ment ancl endanger American troops as they 
are withdrawn from Vietnam. 

In a letter to the committee. Under Sec- 
retary of State John N. Irwin said that the 
Administration’s reques t was “the minimum 
which is essential to held Cambodians con- 
solidate their independence.” 

The committee's act; on was prompted in 
part by the disclosure that the Joint; Chiefs 
of Staff had recommended a longrange pro- 
gram that by 1977 would, bring military aid 
to Cambcd;.a to $500-miliion, roughly double 
that now being spent. 

The Joint Chiefs arc reported to believe 
that increased military assistance to Cam- 
bodia is necessary to protect South Viet- 
nam’s western flank as American troops are 
withdrawn from Indochina. But to many 
members of the Senate committee, the pro- 
posal represents a growing American com- 
mitment to Cambodia similar to that set a 
decade ago in South Vietnam. 

“armed camp” foreseen 

Senator Symington, in an interview, ex- 
pressed fear that the real intention of the 
Jcint Chiefs of Staff was to “shore up’’ the 
borders of Thailand by establishing positions 
of strength in Cambodia and Laos “where 
we could remain indefinitely.” 

Senator Case, in a statement, said that the 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs “would 
entirely destroy Cambodia’s own economy 
and turn that country into an armed camp, 
altogether dependent cn United States dol- 
lars, arms and food for its continued exist- 
ence.” 

He emphasized that the limitation on 
spending was a “holding action” designed to 
force a full-scale review of future American 
policy in Cambodia and said: 

“We should go no further in increasing 
our commitment to Cambodia, at least not 
without a firm decision by Congress and 
the American people that an expanded war 
in Camfc-odia is the course our country 
should fallow.” 

In a statement on tie Senate floor, Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield, the majority leader, 
said : 

“The Cambodian experience is an admoni- 
tion to curb the easy outflow of the financial 
resources of the people of this nation which, 
for years, has been legislated in the name 
of national defense anti foreign aid. 

“In the case of Cambodia, the hundreds 
of millions of dollars already spent in a year 
and a half have done hardly anything for 
the defense of this nation except, perhaps, 
to weaken it by wastage. Nor have these 
expenditures helped the Cambodian people, 
who have now been reduced to the common 
denominator of the Irrelevant devastation 
which has been suffered in Laos and Viet- 
nam.” 

Senator Mansfield protested that “the 
trend of present Cambodian policy, insofar 
a £ I can see, runs strongly counter not only 
to the expressed inclinations of the Con- 
gress but also to the Nixon doctrine which 
wrs supposed to provide the guidelines of 
that policy.” 

In the year and a half since the Govern- 
ment of Prince Sihanouk was overthrown 
and the United States; conducted military 
/ operations against Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia, he said, Cambodia has become 
“the enemy sanctuary,’ the nation is “being 
reduced to chaos and devastation,” and 
American support has become “the sole sig- 
nificant prop which keeps the political-mili- 
tary structure in Pnompenh from falling 
apart.” 

“T sometimes wonder,” he said, “how we 
let ourselves get involved in these travesties 
of foreign policy which, rather than serve 
the interests of this nation, give every ap- 
pearance of being at complete odds with 
those interests.” 
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[From the Baltimore Sun, Oct. 14, 1971] 
Senate Panel Approves Ceiling of $250 
Million on Cambodia Aid 


(By Gene Olshl) 


Washington. — The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee approved by a 10-to-3 vote 
yesterday a $250 million ceiling on expendi- 
tures in Cambodia — $80 million under what 
the administration is requesting for fiscal 
1972. 


The amendment to the foreign aid author- 
ization bill also contains a declaration of 
policy stating that the authorization of 
funds for military and economic aid to Cam- 
bodia docs not constitute a U.S. commitment 
to defend the country. 

Senator Clifford P. Case (R., N.J.) , who of- 
fered the amendment together with Senator 
Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), also issued a 
statment expressing concern over a report 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have proposed 
a plan for military aid to Cambodia that 
would reach $500 million a year by 1977, 

“These recommendations,” Mr. Case said 
“would entirely destroy Cambodia's own 
economy and turn that country into an 
armed camp, altogether dependent on U S 
dollars, arms and food for its continued 
existence.” 

The Case-Symington amendment had 
originally called for a $200 milion celling on 
expenditures in Cambodia, but the spending 
limit was increased to $250 million in com- 
mittee. 


The authorization for fiscal 1971, which 
ended June 30, provided $185 million in 
military aid. and $70 million in economic as- 
sistance for a total of $255 million. 

For fiscal 1972, the administration is re- 
questing $200 million In military aid and 
$130 million in economic assistance. 

Senator Case indicated to reporters that 
the $250 million ceiling approved by the 
committee could be further compromised 
when the foreign aid bill reaches the floor. 
The administration is opposed to a celling 
on spending, because such a limit would 
eliminate its flexibility in shifting other de- 
fense funds into Cambodia. 

Senator Case said the purpose of the 
amendment was not to force sharp cuts in 
U.S. expenditures in Cambodia, but rather 
to hold the line on spending until a full 
congressional inquiry into U.S. policy for 
Cambodia can be made. 

Mr. Case in his statement said it would 
he tragically wrong" to seek a military solu- 
tion in Cambodia, and that is what Joint 
Chiefs are apparently contemplating. 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 17, 1971 ] 

Review Is Slated on Options for New 
Buildup in Cambodia 


(By Spencer Rich) 

A high-level Nixon administration meeting 
with grave consequences for the fate of 
Cambodia Is expected to take place this week, 
according to congressional sources. 

On Monday, a “senior review" group of 
persons at the level of CIA Director Richard 
Helms, Deputy Secretary of Defense David 
Packard and Under Secretary of State U. 
Alexis Johnson j.s scheduled to consider 
“options” for U.S. policy in Cambodia. 

One alternative expected to be considered 
is an Aug. 30 “five-year plan" by the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff on how to win in Cambodia 

“winning” being defined as building up the 
strength of Cambodian forces to the point 
where they could drive all North Vietnamese 
troops out of the country. 

The Pentagon has never acknowledged 
existence of the plan, nor plans for the meet- 
ing. A spokesman said yesterday, “We have 
nothing to add” to what Defense Secretary 
Melvin R. Laird said last Wednesday. Laird, 
questioned about the alleged plan following 
press reports on it, had neither confirmed nor 
denied its existence. 


Congressional sources insisted, however, 
that such a plan does exist, that it was 
drafted as a result ol a June 11 request for 
“options" by Presidential Assistant Henry 
A. Kissinger, and that it calls for a buildup of 
Cambodia’s regular and “paramilitary” forces 
with U.S. supplies, to 863.000 men by 1977. A 
congressional staff member estimated that 
the cost to the U.S could reach anywhere 
from $500 million to $J billion a year by 1977. 
He said Laird has turned down several earlier 
versions of the plan as too expensive. 

Emphasizing that neither Laird nor the 
State Department has yet “bought” the 
plan — and may even be somewhat dubious 
about it so far — the staff member gave this 
description of the proposal : 

The plan would be a classic application of 
the Nixon doctrine, with the U.S. furnishing 
military supplies and economic aid to support 
military operations by indigenous Cambodian 
forces. It envisions a force structure with 
“sophisticated” American-supplied trucks, 
tanks, armored cars, and artillery brigade and 
coastal patrol boats. 

A key feature would be anti-guerilla war- 
fare, with the establishment of a commando- 
type Green Beret force manned by specially 
trained Cambodians The JCS document is 
said to state. “Cambodia represents perhaps 
the classic case for the employment of un- 
conventional warfare by the allies,” and, fur- 
ther, that there should be “the highest pos- 
sible priorities given to neutralizing the 
Khmer (Cambodian) Communist infrastruc- 
ture,” that is — infiltrating and destroying 
the Communist Party inner structure. 

The plan calls lor a massive escalation of 
U.S. aid to Cambodia over the next five years. 
At present, the U.S. aid level — already vastly 
increased from two years ago — is $185 mil- 
lion for military equipment, $70 million for 
supporting assistance (special aid to the 
economy to keep it going despite defense bur- 
dens and $9 million from sales under the 
overseas food program This is a total of 
$264 million. The plan is said to call for a 
boost to $377 million in fiscal 1972 and $390 
million in fiscal 1973. Some $52 million of 
the 1972 figure would not be drived from 
congressional appropriations but from trans- 
fers from other accounts or “exeessing” of 
U.S. military supplies. (Military supplies 
which the Pentagon declares “excess” may be 
sold or given away to other nations at well 
below actual cost.”) No cost estimates for 
years beyond that are contained in the plan. 

The plan calls for increasing the Cam- 
bodian regular army from 170,000 in fiscal 
1971 to 220,000 in 1972. 256.000 in 1973 and 

306.000 in 1977. “Paramilitary” forces — local 
militia and special forces — which are now 
at an undetermined level — would rise to 

143.000 in 1972, 197,000 in 1973 and 557,000 
in 1977. Combined regular and paramilitary 
forces would thus total 863,000 in 1977. 

The number of U.S. personnel on military 
equipment delivery teams in Cambodia. — now 
23 — would lump i.o lf>4 in fiscal 1972. The 
number of Americans in South Vietnam en- 
gaged in channeling supplies to Cambodia, 
now estimated at 60, would rise to 400. Some 
96 nationals of other Southeast Asia nations 
would be brought into Cambodia, at U.S. ex- 
pense to help provide a “clerical infrastruc- 
ture” for the supply and training operations. 
The village pacification program would have 
eight different aspects, including village de- 
velopment and primary education. 

[Prom the New' York Times, Oct. 17, 1971] 
U.S. and Cambodia: Down the “Slippery 
Si.opk Again? 
i Hy Jonn w Finney) 

Washington. — When the issue of supplying 
military and economic aid to Cambodia was 
first before Congress last year, Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers, with obvious refer- 
ence to the Vietnam involvement, gave assur- 
ances that “we have no intention of slipping 


into the mistakes of the pa Last week the 
question of whether the Un e i States was go- 
ing down the same “slippe ir >lope” in Cam- 
bodia was revived by the Se v e Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee as it set a 2 <0 -million limit 
on United States spending i Cambodia in 
the current fiscal year. 

The ceiling — incorporate as an amend- 
ment In the foreign aid ai 1 orization bill— 
was at least $100-million s than the Ad- 
ministration plans to pr v: le in military 
and economic aid to the ( r ;bodia Govern-, 
ment this year. And it pla* ( the committee 
in clear opposition to a i o >rted new pro- 
gram of the Joint Chiefs o £ a-ff to build up 
the Cambodian armed fore* : . 

The stage was thus set lc ; mother of those 
contests between the Sen a Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the ? :> eeutive branch 
that for 18 months- since ,j e overthrow of 
Prince Sihanouk and the A: ierican “incur- 
sion” — have so often cent' rt i on American 
policy In Cambodia. Last v l; r,he committee 
succeeded in passing an u lendment pro- 
hibiting the introductii n of American 
ground combat troops or i llitary advisers 
into Cambodia. This year 1 e fight will be 
over limiting military am t onomic aid to 
Cambodia, which started o t at $255-million 
last year and shows every t n of becoming 
a multi-year program costi e billions of dol- 
lars. 

Not unexpectedly, the fi; t Administration 
reaction was a dire warm- ■* John N. Irwin 
II, Under Secretary of Stai . wrote the com- 
mittee that the proposed b v : would “great- 
ly disheartin” the Combo ihj Government, 
“seriously threaten" Its c as .city to defend 
Cambodia, “greatly encou a step-up of 
North Vietnamese aggressn ction” in Cam- 
bodia and “significantly in r* ase" the threat 
to American forces in Vietn n 

But Mr. Irwin seemed i . o a significant 
step further when be defi ieti the American 
purpose in Cambodia, as o e of “supporting 
the Government of ihe K n er Republic in 
their efforts to maintain b ■ independence 
and neutrality of Cambod a which in turn 
enhances the prospect for ui imate peace in 
Southeast Asia.” To inemb< t s of the commit- 
tee, that statement had a r -v uiedly different 
ring from the repeated A n inistration re- 
assurances last year that m itary and eco- 
nomic aid did not represeni a commitment to 
the survival of the Oambt -in Government 
but rather was designed, t ii verting North 
Vietnamese forces, to prot -c the American 
troops as they were withdra v; from Vietnam. 

For the dovish members f !;be committee, 
It was just that type of rh .< ncal escalation 
that contributed to the A « -lean entangle- 
ment in Vietnam. And th r lears that the 
United States was going do vt the same road 
in Cambodia were compour i e t by last week’s 
report that the Joint Chief c Staff had pro- 
posed a costly five-year p >; ram for Cam- 
bodia, including pacificatic nd clandestine 
warfare by the Central In -1 gence Agency. 

The Joint Chief’s repor < rationale was 
that such a program— wh -> could double 
American spending in Coi t dia by 1977 — 
was necessary to protect v ith Vietnam’s 
western flank as American . iops are with- 
drawn from Indochina. O he face of it, 
that seemed to be a logica e t ension of the 
original justification for mi t ry aid to Cam- 
bodia. As American troops it iouth Vietnam 
are reduced to a residual i ee or perhaps 
withdrawn completely, the i :t,h Vietnamese 
forces, it can be argued, the i. *ives need pro- 
tection against Communis sanctuary” on 
their Cambodian border. 

But to members of the o eign Relations 
Committee, the Administrai 3 > and the Joint 
Chiefs seemed to be offeri 2 a prescription 
for indefinite military invc v* ment in Cam- 
bodia, with the undesirabi tde-effeet of a 
growing commitment to tt -urvival of the 
Pnom Penh Government, Senator Stuart 
Symington of Missouri exp e sed fears that 
the real intention of the Jc r.r Chiefs was to 
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' she t- up" : .he borders of Thailand by estab- 
lishing positions of strength in Cambodia 
.iu: Laos ''where we could remain indefi- 


nite : ' 

rir.Laiii.; o be seen whether through the 
device of a spending limit the committee 
s an reverse the trend in Cambodia. The 
i rac i.ioual approach has been to cut funds 


i i t ne ■ MiiTnufee employed tiial weapon 
i«:; .ve.lc a.. . chopped nearly SHoO-milllon 

for i.l a ."d ministration's 33.3-biliicn for- 
• . ’ ■ ,[ rempeit . ineiudina $140 million from 

ine r./o.i-m lli.m requested for military aid 
:.u miiiiis lii n.rics, including Cambodia. 
, i i ■ ■ ■ ' inr li hi. i.ation is n new approach lor 

- 1 is .: i.l.: and one that apparently 

i,l':- ’ i ustraUcii iiy surprise. 

c ii absolute spending limit, 
! c i rum -tee's standpoint, is that is 

in. . ;oi 1 -:■ the Executive branch has 

i ich s ■ r osier of funds cr provision 


pp. lus sc.r.ins — to increase aid to a 
■ on : fry he c it I‘ i me amount appropriated by 
s,*ouivri!s.i. ’.rending limit, therefore, re- 
in. : the r-;-<e intive’s policy flexibility. It 
rise cut soil it’cs -he principle of Executive 
..i:i:> . ml i hi Ii c. ui Congress on what it is 


i' huis :: i -riling limit may also force 
i.i.. ’■ 1 .s.i he Administration’s long- 

•. .... n ■ .I;. ns for Cambodia, thus nermiut.ing a 
iriilof debate before the nation has slipped 
into a policy an Executive discretion. If so. 
i iie l-’c reign Relations Committee, which ad- 
, lit:,- illy carui'i!. formulate policy, wiil have 
■ichiecec. cu e of its principal objectives of 
inlli inning policy before it is made. 


Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. SYMING- 
t'O ' i a! IdiT.spi’fl the Chair. 

T f PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
lime of the Senator from New Jersey has 

expired. 

iV ■ MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
1 be recognised? 

r'u' PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 

: Riuiute;;. 


C aMBODIA 

LVi r MA NSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend tire distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey as well as the distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri for the 
•'tat anents they have just made, and also 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri for tiie initiative he lias shown 
ia tiis respect. 

! hare the concern expressed by Sen- 
ators who have spoken today and who 
will speak later on tire continuation of 
what really amounts to a broadening of 

the war. 

V, c are getting out of South Vietnam, 
but it looks like we are getting into 
Cambodia. It appears to me that the old 
pattern is perhaps being repeated; that 
the handwriting is on the wall for an- 
other Vietnam, despite all disclaimers 
io (: < • contrary being in the offing. 

T nanember being in Phnom Penh in 
; 9tU'. after President Nixon recognized 
the government of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. There were two people at the 
embassy then. At the time of the over- 
throw of Sihanouk, there were 11. Today 
there are something in excess of 150. and 
the trend is up. The public press carries 
tones to the effect that there is a 5- 
year military plan in existence for Cam- 
bods a. 

T thought it was the intention of this 
Government to get out of all the old In- 
doemnese states, and not to get into 


another one on the Male in which we ar ’ 
already in Cambodia, because Cambodi 
has n tv been opened by the Defense De 
partri ;n, for military operations, oer 
tainiy from the air. I would assume tha 
the Cooper-Church intention is bein 
overridden; that; the intention of th 
Symington proposal is being ignored: an: 
it appears to me that the only way in 
which this Congress — this Senate, a 
least- an avoid loopholes and angles i 
to face up to th e ultimate weapon in ou 
inven icy, and that is to cut off funds. 

Ii i, -ping co oc hard. It is going to tak 
a lot mi determ nation, but we have trie . 
everything we can to confine this wai 
to limit it, to get us out. and it seem 
we ar-’ thwarted at every turn. So, as far 
as th -• Senator from Montana is con 
eeme : he has made up his mind. He ha 
no inception to vote for funds in the grab 
bag known as the foreign aid authoriza - 
tion ir.l. nor wit. he vote for appropria- 
tions- Toe intention of Congress has been 
overridden too many times and too con - 
sistenilv and it is about time t:o stand up 
and be counted, t am sorry I am so latf . 
but there is an old saying, ‘Better later 
than ; lever. 

I commend the distinguished Senate • 
from New Jersey on his remarks t.odas 

Mr CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen 
ator j ’-’Id? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. -.CASE. I want to commend the 
majoii. y ieade •. His leadership in tht 
area is well known to all of us. 

Tht PRESIDENT pro tempore. Th. 
time pi the Senator has expired 

Mr. BYRD oi West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident. I yield my 3 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Tilt PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is ther- 
dbjeclionv Without, objection, it is s- - 
ordered. 

Mr MANSFIELD. Mr President. I 
yieid the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr ASE. I is not he who is late, t 
think it is all of us whio are late in. fol- 
lowing ms leadership, and we are ver 
grateit .... as is tne country, for it. I again 
than! the Senator, and I am deep], 
grateiu. 

Mr ; resident, if I may, I yield bacc 
the balance of he 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Montana so the Senator from 
Missouri may have an opportunity to 
engage in any colloquy with him. 

Th .‘RESIDING OFFICER CMr. Al- 
len i . Tne Senator from Missouri is rec - 
ogiuzcd for 3 minutes. 

Mr SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished senior Senato 
from New Jeriey. have read his talk 
and gn> muen impressed with his logic 
I would associate myself with him in 
comn: ending the majority leader for the 
work in; has been doing with re-spect t 
our position in Cambodia, trying to get. 
us rei.i.v out cf this war. Ws all knot 
he is ,.ii expert in this field. 

I a i also giad to join with the abl ■ 
Senator from New Jersey, as well as with 
my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri m supporting the position pre- 
sented by the able Senator from Net. 

Jersey. 

Mr. President, it occurs that remark 
made c-y the President of the United 
State.-’ on June 30, 1970, are applicable to 


what we are discussing this morning. 
President Nixon stated at that time: 

Now that our ground forces and our logit- 
tic and advisory personnel have all been with- 
drawn, what will be our future policy for 
Cambodia ? 

The following will be the guidelines of our 
policy in Cambodia: 

1, There will be no IBS. ground personnel 
in Cambodia except for the regular staff of 
our Embassy in Phnonr. Penh. 

But our regular staff has increased 
tenfold: 

2. There will be no U.!3. advisers wit l Cam- 
bodian units. 

i. We will conduct — with the approval of 
the Cambodian Government — air interdiction 
missions against the enemy efforts to move 
supplies and personnel though Cambodia to- 
ward South Vietnam aid to reestablish bate 
areas relevant to the war in Vietnam. We do 
this to protect our forces in South Vietnam. 

Note his words, ‘‘air interdiction mis- 
sions. But we are no w offering the South 
Vietnamese troops in that country close 
air support: 

i. We will turn over material captured in 
the base areas in Cambodia to the Cambodian 
Government to help It defend its neutrality 
and independence. 

5. We will provide military assistance to 
the Cambodian Government in the form of 
small arms and relatively unsophisticated 
equipment in types and quantities suitable 
for their army. To da tie we have s Applied 
about $5 million of these items principally 
in the form of small arms, mortars, trucks, 
aircraft parts, communications equipment 
and medical supplies. 

Putting it mildly, however, the char- 
acter of our miiitarj aid program has 
changed: 

S. We will encourage other countries of the 
region to give diplomatic support to the in- 
dependence and neutrality of Cambodia. We 
welcome the efforts of the Djakarta group of 
countries" to mobilize world opinion and 
encourage Asian cooperation to this end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. El, LENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
my 3 minutes to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized ior 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana 

7. We will encourage and support the el- 
forts of third countries who wish to furnish 
Cambodia with troops or material. We ap- 
plaud the efforts of Asian nations to help 
Cambodia preserve its neutrality and indt- 
nendence. 

The only trouble about that Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the fact that no aid from other 
countries has been forthcoming. 

The President continued : 

I will let the Asian Governments speak for 
themselves concerning their future policies. 
I am confident that twe- basic principles will 
govern the actions of those nations helping 
Cambodia : 

They will be at the request of. and in close 
concert with the Cambodian Government. 

They will not be at she expense of those 
nations’ cwn defense — indeed they will con- 
tribute to their security which they see 
hound up with events in Cambodia. 

The South Vietnamese plan to help. Of 
all the countries of Southeast Asia. South 
Vietnam has most at stake in Cambodia. A 
North Vietnamese takeover would, of course. 
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have profound consequences for its security. 
At the same time, the leaders of South Viet- 
nam recognize that'the primary focus of their 
attention must he on the security of their 
own country. President Thieu has reflected 
these convictions in his major radio and TV 
address of June 27. Our understanding of 
Saigon’s intentions is as follows: 

1. South Vietnamese forces remain ready 
to prevent reestablishemnt to base areas 
along South Vietnam’s frontier. 

2. South Vietnamese forces will remain 
ready to assist in the evacuation of Viet- 
namese civilians and to respond selectively 
to appeals from the Cambodian Government 
should North Vietnamese aggression make 
this necessary. 

3. Most of these operations will be launched 
from within South Vietnam. There will be 
no U.S. air or logistics support. There will 
not be U.S. advisers on these operations. 

4. The great majority of South Vietnamese 
forces are to leave Cambodia. 

But there are still some 10,000 mem- 
bers of the South Vietnamese forces in 
Cambodia: 

5. The primary objective of the South 
Vietnamese remains Vietnamization within 
their country. Whatever actions are taken 
in Cambodia will be consistent with this 
objective. 

In this June 27 speech President Thieu 
emphasized that Ills government will con- 
centrate on efforts within South Vietnam. 
He pledged that his country will always re- 
spect the territory, borders, independence 
and neutrality of Cambodia and will not 
interfere in its internal politics. His govern- 
ment does not advocate stationing troops 
permanently in Cambodia or sending the 
South Vietnamese Army to fight the war for 
the Cambodian Army. 

Mr. President, I read those remarks 
In the Record, because in themselves, 
they emphasize the great importance of 
the speech given this morning by the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I want to say to the Sena- 
tor, as he know already, how deeply I 
appreciate his assistance in this matter. 

I think it is only fair to him and to 
me, too, to say that the figures named 
in the amendment we have under dis- 
cussion are not our first choices. I would 
have preferred a considerably smaller 
amount of money, and I know the Sena- 
tor would join me in advocating a con- 
siderably smaller sized American con- 
tingent in Laos than that permitted by 
the amendment. We were dealing, how- 
ever, not with a theory but with a con- 
dition. We needed action, and this com- 
promise proposal would at least hold 
things approximately the way they are 
now. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
agree with the able Senator and have 
been privileged to work with him on this 
matter. We have one primary interest, to 
get American troops out of Southeast 
Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point an 
article published in the Washington Post 
of Thursday, September 16 of this year, 
written by Peter Osnos and entitled 
“Cambodian Town Destroyed by Napalm 
From U.S. Planes.” 


There being n> ob lection, the article 
w'as ordered to b< punted in the Record, 
as follows : 

Cambodia T< >v’ n Di sir- • -n in Napai m From 

l*sy i ’e ; " r 

Kompong Thmar Eft-u lumber 15. — American 
bombers leveled most of this town with 
napalm Just two w r < ek? asro and the air is still 
rancid with the sit ell ■ ashes dampened by 
I he monsoon rains. 

Nearby, villagers d« • ribecl today how the 
planes, too fast u> be the propeller-driven 
T-28s of the linv i.umbodian air force, 
streaked by and dt-mppo iheir stocks on the 
Communist troops win; were fiercely resisting 
government pressure on the ground. 

Before the war. there were some 10,000 
people living here, a .? aough with almost 
every building now destroyed, it’s hard to 
imagine where. The people have scattered. 
Many lied closer tc Pnn.orn Penh, some went 
with the enemy, a few remain in the debris. 

Kompong Thom is at a strategic crossing 
point on Highway <> about 75 miles northeast 
of the capital. No: long after the Vietnam 
war spread tc cairDodia in March 1970, the 
town and the villages all around it fell to 
the Vietcong and t ieir Cambodian allies, the 
Khmer Rouge. 

There was heavy Jinhiing and destruction 
in the towns of Bkoi n and Tangkouk some 
t wenty miles away, biu Kompong Thmar was 
.spared and local official.*. say that life under 
the Vietcong went on more or less as before. 

Then, almost a rnonOi ago, a 15,000-man 
force, supported almost daily by American 
air strikes, began moving along Highway 6 
in a determined ertori i •:» retake the road and 
sweep the Communists from the rice paddies 
and rubber plantation.-, around it. 

The eventual ohieer e is to link up with 
iroops opera tine ir ur» the provincial town of 
Kompong Thom, long surrounded by the 
enemy. 

It is one of (he l iggo offensives mounted 
by the Cambodians in s war that from Saigon 
or Washington seme perhaps, more static 
than it actually is. 

Lt, Col. II h Runup' .•■ommnnder of the 1st 
Infantry Brigade Oman sjud bis troops oper- 
ating on the road met with little serious re- 
sistance until they reached Kompong Thmar, 
an important link in the Communist supply 
system extending to The capital from the 
northeastern province Kratie. 

He said his troops, four battalions, arrived 
at positions around the town about 5 p.m. on 
Aug. 31, but the Vietcong held them off with 
Chinese-made 75 millimeter howitzers. 

“It was a very hard ha i tie the colonel said 
proudly, as he gazed ar a map of the area laid 
out on a smal;. wooden ruble in ihe neighbor- 
ing town of Baray wr^rc the drive is now 
headquartered . 

N \ M j... MUKRS 

What made the dun lvoee apparently was 
uirpower. The color, el - English-speaking ser- 
geant. trainee in t> curb Vietnam to call in 
United States air t trikes, went to work and 
observation planes arrived quickly followed 
by the napalm -ca: rv : .■ bombers, probably 
F-4 Phantoms. 

The colonel aim e among his officers, said 
the planes were ti e s-maiier A- 37s. He also 
maintained, unlike the others, that much of 
the damage to the town was caused by the 
vietcong who exploded sm ammunition dump 
they were keeping mere 

Casualties from ihe lighting are unknown. 
Cambodians ciaim none ot their Iroops were 
killed at the lime and only one since. As for 
the villagers, all were said to have fled before 
the bombing began Only three enemy bodies 
were discovered, one officer reported, the rest 
having been burned or carried away. 


Cambodian soldiers are 1 
destroyed school outside the 
cong troops were camped o» 
The Communists have puil 
crackling sound of gunfir 
some are still very close by. 

WIVES AND CHIU 
Beginning in Skoun . Cam 
much in evidence dug in p< 
the road (accompanied by 
children) but none of the 
have retaken fared anvwher 
Kompong Thmar. 

The heaviest U.S. airstrii 
concentrations in a rubber 
Chankar Andong. 

Col . Suong said his two rn 
gence reports show 200 ene 
with a heavy regiment on 
them up. The plantation is 
highway, beyond the populs 
From the standpoint of 
the current operation, know 
has been an enormous suet 
ing back under Phnom Pen 
portant part of a vita; popu 
portation corridor. Even w 
Kompong Thmar, the cost ir 
low, Cambodian officers sait 

PSYWAIt CAMP;'. 

To consolidate its gains 
the army has mounted a p 
fare campaign headed up t 
brother of the prime minis* 
terday in Baray a ceremony 
renewed government pres 
monk spoke, comedia is per 
awards were handed out. ; 
people were on hand, and i 
11,000 people in all remain 
Another part of the camj 
publicize Communist atroc 
occupation. Much has be; 
Phnom Penh press and radi 
of multiple graves where 
nated by the Communists 
government estimates that 
killed this way, but fewer tn 
been turned up so far. 

The Cambodians are anxi 
to its old pre-war patterns 
sible and, unlike South Vi< 
pacification seems relativei 
port for the government ap 
the most part. 

But In Kompong T hmar 
recapturing of the past. 

“We will wait for peace 
will bebuild,” said * me f : 
there. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. P 
wish to express my whole 
for the position taken t 
the distinguished Sena 
Jersey (Mr. Case), tile ab 
Missouri (Mr. Symingi 
emminent majority leat 
field. If ever it were app 
gressional action is nece 
limits on the mushroomir 
volvement in Cambodia, i 
mend Senator Case fo 
address, and I associate 
remarks of the majority 
Congress has only one e 
and that is the power oi 
must not only apply it i 
avoid sliding down the s 
another Vietnam, but we 
it in Vietnam itself, to m< 
our withdrawal of forces i 
and that we avoid ending 
ual force of indefinite dur 


S 16389 

1 led now in a 
> u where Viet- 
; a month ago. 
I iack, but the 
dicat es that 


>- i an troops are 
l ons alongside 
) eir wives and 
1 ’r towns they 
i ar as badly as 

s. lit at enemy 
t at ion called 

. recent intelli- 
' soldiers there 
' way to back 
i he east of the 
■ areas. 

government, 
?. Tchenla Two, 
'>• so far, bring- 
hntrol an im- 
. on and trans- 
; i.he razing of 
i >een relatively 


h the people, 
v lological war- 
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■ <jOn Nol. Yes- 
i ; held to mark 
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■I ned and some 
r oral thousand 
i believed that 
i he vicinity. 

i u has been to 
.t ; during their 
made in the 
( the discovery 
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t e buried. The 
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: '0 bodies have 

1 to restore life 
DLCkly as pos- 

*: m, the job of 
! rnple, as sup- 
i s genuine for 

1 ‘i-e can be no 
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dent, first I 
rted support 
morning by 
' from New 
■ Senator from 
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u; for tiiat purpose that the Senator 
frr-m Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) and I have 
offered another amendment to the for- 
eign aid but It is offered in furtherance 
of the same objective, pulling up on the 
purse strings to restrict the theater of 
wa: and expedite the total withdrawal of 
ah American military forces still remain- 
in in Indochina. 

•Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 

th*- Senator yield? 

i • CHURCH. 1 am happy to yield to 

i. i , Senator irom Missouri. 

SYMINi (-TON. I congratulate the 
St .alnr and could not agree with him 
m- it is .tine for the Congress to now 
bt' " li.e bu.let of controlling the money 
l.h makes these operations possible. 

.<> complete the record. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in lie Record a letter dated October 13, 
lir 1 . from the Acting Secretary of State 
to tiie chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Mr. Fulbright. 

'fttere being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
ur follows 

1EPART1VIENT 05' STATE. 

' ir.iion, DC.. October 13. 1971. 

;; . W l . ktcht, 

C'i. irrcan. : ' if. niittee on Foreign Relatione, 

i - Ms, 1 11 vtkman : The October 8 edition 
in* Wa.sii.iu;lon Post reported that Sena- 
c Case and iivmmgton plan to introduce 
an amendment, to the 1972 Foreign Assistance 
Aj.i. which :■ oi i.i limit the total authoriza- 
. • nr M i i i ed States assistance to Cam- 
i), .. ; , exciotiii g air support, to $200 million 
an.:, wi.uld adcii:. tonally limit the number of 
United Stales t iovernment personnel resident 
in Cambodia to ISO. The Administration is 
.a iv dim i i ;r Committee is currently 
m sing un cne 1972 Foreign Assistance Act 
a,... ‘. ioraci.ru eg its views on this proposed 

am.'Udmeiu ic mat vou and other members 
oi . .. CiM'iii. c e can have them as soon as 

■i ■ Ad c cation is convinced that if 
tin nr.iendme r is enacted, it would seri- 
ne . Chrearow rue capacity of the Govern- 
juc.i: of t:u -A. ji.er Republic to defend itself, 
ft no bid be recalled that approximately live 
NV *\ VC Drusions are currently on Cam- 
bodian oerevv. As U.S. withdrawal from 
Vic nam proceeds, we believe that it is essen- 
ce , C i [, our t. sislance programs in Uam- 

ii, ;. . i lie rc.i.ii -a. ned at necessary minimum 
In 'i; - ii u :.i" mbodla will be able to con- 
tirvic to ,.ai -. out the responsibility for its 
:,v- ijefeti. u An amendment, which cuts our 

m ,.,i .i .nce program to Cambodia 
by ,i»p •oxunalelv 40 percent and which elim- 

. : the frr ■ deni s authority to provide 

<v; i vts. ance it' circumstances re- 

qt . • in i gieatly encourage a step-up of 
M . ic :...me e aggressive action in Cam- 
b . in and . mu: greatly dishearten the Uov- 
«>• ■ c uubodia. Additionally, tiie 

• i ; . in forces in Vietnam would 

bn .: ,. i:c .. . . I * .ncreased. 

! '.ion. we wish to point out 

uin . uception of our assistance 

pr mis ■ iKft, we, in accordance with 

di: 1 .con mi i. .rine and repeated expres- 

. : i , i i_ ■ ... iir, sional concern, have limited 

«: military assistance to programs designed 
m n lr the (1K.H meet the economic disloca- 
te cu.,.J by the North Vietnamese inva- 

: here are r American ground troops in 

Caciimaia As you know. MEDT personnel and 
Di-vis; ati aches are not serving as military 
advisors to i.i Armed Forces of Cambodia. 
’];■ ■ Cumbocaaiis, with limited external as- 
st- Arne, nave m a very short period of time 
oxi n.-ied hei; armed forces from 35,000 to 


approximately 200.000: taken steps to me- . 
the economic buroens imposed upon thet 
and lie not only held their own again 
eneni. attack, b 1 1 have regained control over 
substantial pop lined areas which were pre- 
vious v overrun by the enerr.y. We belie. ■■ 
that w th continued United States assistan * 
at the evels req lested by the Adminlstratior , 
the Cambodians with some external logisti ; 
ana uiuntenunie support wi..l continue i 
make progress in defending their count 
from mreign inv anon. 

y/c wish tc a are it clear that there is i. » 
civil war in Cambodia. The Khmer people 
have i > ;en att acted by tiie North Vietnam?.-.' 
who have not succeeded in drawing me: ‘ 
than a small number of Khmer to their sic 
We are supporting the GKR in their effor: : 
to m: : i tain tiie imiepenaeiice and neutral r 
oi c i ibutlia which in turn enhances tl; • 
prosp ms, for ultimate peace in Southern. . 
Asia. 

Th:' Admintst -a Mon's best judgment is th 
an assistance package of $330 million in I V 
72 is I e minimum essential to help the Car 
bodiam conso.lcate tneir independence . 
furthermore, tiie President must retain a - 
thori ■- u allocate additional amounts 
assist., me if emergencies arise. It may w. : 
be i ,'t i the mix between economic and mil - 
tary i. Distance i u.y change somewhat as con - 
ditto:.; change during the course of the ye;.: 

We ; Hire the < o icern expressed by the Co: - 
gross ... . er sending large numbers of America: . 
perse lel to Cambodia and have made a d 
liberate eifort lo keep our personnel there 
at the ov/est no :s 1:1c level. Of tide 143 Amen - 
cans - irrentiv employed in the Embassy < 
Phtio Penh. 5n are directly involved in the 
military assistance program. ./Although r.e 
antic -iare that, stall adjustments may be 
necessary in the future in order to assure 
that ... ir aid to Cambodia is handled in a - 
cordance with c lrrent legislative and regul 
tory requirements, it will continue to be o ir 
poll: y to maintain American, staffing 
r-.i.mi Hirlia at a minimum. 

-hr eerily yours. 

•ToftN N. Ir win II, 

Acting Secretary . 

M: COOPf.fi . Mr. President, I shf a 
addrcKs myseli onefiy to the statemeu::.; 
of tiie Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case and the Senator from. Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON). 

I may say that tiie amendments whit , 
have jeen offered cause me some difii- 
cuity and I have expressed my problem 
iu hour my colleagues. 

Oi. cne one amid, tiie approval of at 
amendment mud it be considered as ap- 
proval of operations in these countries . 
for - (licit Con rress has given no au- 
thor.,.’ On tiie other hand, if suppo. . 
is an. „ limited it couid lead to an ex- 
pansion of tiie war such as we have seen 
in Vietnam. 

So after sm.cn t nought, I believe lim- 
itations should be placed, as are offer*. 1 
by o t colleagues. 

T (it'd point out that these amend - 
men;.-* and tiie problems they cause brii.g 
up a , naiii the tragedy of this war. These 
couii tries are involved not because the.' 
wan. i,o be involved, but because the 
(fniti'u States is involved in war in Viet- 
nam with the North Vietnamese, win 
were the first aggressors, without quo-- 
Won I believe that as long as we a n 
then because of the involuntary in - 
volvenient of these countries, we should, 
as a r atter of justice, provide them some 
economic aid and some limited milita ■ 
aid to protect themselves. But I submit 
that nil this leacis to only one conclusion : 
The billy way these countries: — the smi 1 


countries of Laos and Cambodia — as well 
as the United States, will be freed from 
this war is by the complete United States 
withdrawal from the war, not a with- 
drawal with a remaining residual force, 
because if that occurs, fighting will con- 
tinue in these countries. 

The President has reversed past poli- 
cies, he's winding clown the war, and 
for this I praise him, and he should be 
praised, but I hope he will determine 
that we should withdraw completely all 
our forces — land, sea, and air. If that 
occurs, I believe that peace wiil come 
to the poor countries of Laos and Cam- 
bodia. There will be some chance for an 
international arrangement for them to 
have peace, at least surcease from fight- 
ing, as there will be in Vietnam. 

So I hope that this effort, wliich our 
colleagues have so eloquently advocated 
on the floor today, will be followed by 
further action on the part of our Presi- 
dent, who is reducing and bringing our 
forces home, to simply say that we are 
going to get out all forces. 

I hope very much that the amendment 
of the Senator frora Montana will be 
approved by the House, as an expression 
of the Congress, that it is our sense that 
this war should be ended. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I just want the time to ex- 
press appreciation to Senator Cooper and 
Senator Church for their additional 
backing of the effort we are making here. 
I agree wholeheartedly with Senator 
Cooper in his observation that we are 
faced with no other real choice for end- 
ing the situation than the one he sug- 
gests. I have suppor ted his approach in 
voting for the Hatfield-McGovern 
amendment and then for the excellent 
proposal, of the majority leader, the 
Mansfield amendment. I hope the Mans- 
field amendment will be accepted by the 
House. If none of this is successful. I 
plan to support the new Cooper-Church 
proposal, which has not yet been un- 
veiled, but which I am confident the Sen- 
ator from Idaho and the Senator from 
Kentucky will offer as a means of accom- 
plishing this result. They are absolutely 
right. 

In the meantime, r; is essential that we 
do not increase either the size or tiie 
intensity of the war in Cambodia or any- 
where else in Indochina. 

Mr, SYMINGTON Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I, 
too, would express my appreciation to 
the able Senator from Kentucky for his 
remarks with respect to the efforts of 
the Senator from New Jersey and my- 
self and would also associated myself 
with the remarks o.: the Senator from 
Idaho on this all important subject. 

I would again present to my colleagues 
the apprehension growing in my mind 
that the increased interest in Cambodia, 
along with the long-standing interest in 
Laos, is but outward expression of an 
inward decision to create and support a 
military bastion ir. Thailand, which 
country is not a part of Indochina, with 
plans to stay there indefinitely. 
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It is for that reason particularly that 
I look forward to the new Cooper-Church 
amendment currently being considered 
according to the Senator from Idaho. 

ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business. 

UNITED STATES-CANADIAN 
FRICTION 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this moment to express my 
deep concern about the increasing anti- 
U.S. sentiment in Canada. 

During the last decade, Canadians have 
been moving toward the conclusion that 
they are, in effect, subservient to the 
United States, and they are searching for 
peaceful ways to reassert their national 
independence. Where this search will 
lead them is still unclear, but the growth 
of Canadian nationalism is a reality 
which we, in the United States, must 
reckon with and acknowledge. 

Living, as it does, next door to an eco- 
nomic and political colossus which en- 
gulfs its neighbors with the incessant ex- 
port of its capital and culture, Canada 
is undergoing a serious identity crisis. 

As Prime Minister Trudeau stated in a 
recent speech, the “overwhelming pres- 
ence” of the United States is endanger- 
ing Canada’s “national identity from a 
cultural, economic and perhaps military 
point of view.” 

Such an assertion is not altogether un- 
founded. Statistics indicate that Ameri- 
can investment in Canada totals almost 
$34 billion, with about two-thirds of this 
amount representing direct investment 
in industry. U.S. businessmen own or 
control about 85 percent of Canada's 
mining companies, 90 percent of its elec- 
tric utilities, and almost 95 percent of its 
auto industry. 

In reaction to tills overreaching, 
Canada has verred sharply away from 
U.S. policies. In 1970, Prime Minister 
Trudeau sought closer diplomatic rela- 
tions with mainland China, and moved to 
apply Canadian pollution standards to 
shipping in the Artie within 100 miles of 
Canada. He resisted President Nixon's 
bid for a common policy for the use of 
North American energy sources, and he 
extended Canadian fishing limits by ex- 
cluding foreign vessels from huge areas 
of Canadian coastal waters. 

This impulse of Canada to find a more 
independent course in foreign affairs has 
its roots in the events of the 1960’s. The 
shocked reaction in Canada to racial con- 
flict, riots, and political assassination in 
the United States, along with Canadian 
distaste of the Vietnam war, fostered a 
wave of anti-Yankeeism which swept 
through Canada’s intellectual and ar- 
tistic community. 

Unfortunately, these ill-feelings not 
only continue to persist, but the admin- 
istration’s August surtax on imports 
from Canada has exacerbated them still 
further. 

It is possible that President Nixon has 
been badly informed about Canadian 


circumstances at d, as a result., is insen- 
sitive to their predicament,. 

This is evident from the U.S. rejection 
of Canada's plea for an exemption from 
the import surcharge Certainly, if there 
is any one country that deserves an ex- 
emption, Canada is that country. Some 
20 to 25 percent oi Canada s gross na- 
tional product involves international 
trade and two-i.iuras oi this is with the 
United States. In 19/0. our exports to 
Canada amounted to s9 billion, nearly 
twice as much at we export to any other 
foreign country. Our imports from Can- 
ada totaled $11.0 ) billion. The Canadian- 
American Committee, sponsored by the 
National P) arming Association of the 
United States ard the Private Planning 
Association oi Canada, stated in 1967 
that the United States-Canadian trade is 
not only the largest bilateral flow in the 
world but the greatest t rade volume that 
has occurred between any two nations in 
all of history. 

Before the import surcharge, about 
70 percent of our imports from Canada 
entered this country duty free and some 
64 percent ol' our exports to Canada 
were similarly duty iree. Moreover, Can- 
ada has long since allowed her currency 
to "float free" so as to avoid any artifi- 
cial advantage in exchange rates vis-a- 
vis the U.S. dollar. 

Even though Canada refrains from re- 
taliating in kind to our surtax, the Nixon 
package may produce other harmful ef- 
fects. This is the third time in a decade 
that Canada has unsuccessfully appealed 
to Washington for an exemption from a 
balance-in-payrr.ents measure. Also Can- 
ada’s unemployment rate has now 
reached 7.1 percent,, considerably higher 
than our own. 

Mr. Trudeau las aiways regarded Ca- 
nadian nationalism as a regressive force. 
Nevertheless, events and public opinion 
are forcing him to make policy decisions 
which reassert or even extend the area 
of Canadian national control. As the 
next Canadian election rapidly ap- 
proaches. ail signs seem to indicate that 
it will be fought on fiercely nationalistic 
lines. 

I only hope, in order to stem the ris- 
ing tide of anti -fan nee ism now swelling 
in that country, that future U.S. foreign 
policy decisions show more deference to 
Canadian sensitivities. 

In an effort to illustrate my concern, 
I have assembled an assortment of art- 
icles concerning Canada's political life, 
economic developments, and foreign af- 
fairs. I ask unan mous consent that these 
articles on modern-day Canada be 
printed at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to he i muted in the Record, 
as follows. 

Paki J. -Uni tkh -I'ATrs-C anadian 

I ‘t;:. >SN !. V i : f'-.t f AXIOM S 

(From the New York runes, Feb. 7, 1971] 
Canada: fconomto nationalism — Increasing 

American lmv^nn-Afs Stir Rising Op- 
position 

; P-y El-v: r Co warn 

Toronto — An e deny, once powerful mem- 
ber of the liibeixl party was asserting the 
other day that the mu-tv has become more 
interested in economic nationalism in the 
last year. 

When a&k«i who ’he party s nationalists 


were, the former Minister i ted two mem- 
bers of the Ontario l«egisla i e, several par- 
liamentary backbenchers, i 1. tentatively, 
one Cabinet member whose c i ties keep him 
out of Canada’s running d y te on whether 
and how to restrict United tes investment 
in Canada for the sake i Canadian in- 
dependence. 

Unintentionally, the old ■ rior had con- 
firmed that Canada s Li) r s. who have 
governed this country for £■ of the last 35 
years, are less suscept ible t 1 id teachings of 
the nationalists than liav* I -on Canadians 
generally. 

Yet, the present Lib* t Government, 
headed by an economically > ; ervative com- 
posite, Pierre Elliott Tru ; , has moved 
toward the new style of i <- otism. A few 
days ago, after eight years c Liberal prom- 
ises, it introduced egisla c i to create a 
Canada Development Cor > ition, a com- 
bination merchant bank i d investment 
company charged with the i ion. of making 
the Canadian economy n* t Canadian and 
less American. 

In a similar spirit the :i tdeau Govern- 
ment has blocked America ake-overs of a 
finance company and a ura i m mine, there- 
by broadening earlier restr i ons on foreign 
investment in hanks, insi a ice companies, 
utilities, publishing and bi *a j casting. It has 
undertaken a broad rev it j of foreign- in- 
vestment policy. 

Last week, the Governm i vowed to ‘do 
everything possible” to bl : the proposed 
take-over of the Hume C x Company, the 
largest Canadian -cor trolltx < i company, by 
Ashland Oil, Inc., of ihe Ui > J States. 

Historically, striving to i iatain a sepa- 
rate identity has been par t Canadian life 
at least since the annexati i w War of 1812. 
Some historians believe tl ai if in the late 
19th century the infant OI i a Government 
had not risked fiscal ruin c build a trans- 
continental railroad, Cana ' \ by now would 
have succumbed to the pol i <1 implications 
of natural north-south trs s -order patterns 
of trade and migration. 

Traditionally, the Co-nsei & ives have been 
Canada’s nationalists, at -j o rhetorically. 
In fact, their high tariff <■ ned to attract 
foreign capital, a result th- r Ties desire. 

Only in the last decade r so has nation- 
alism come to mean opp< i ion to foreign 
investment. Now, even Tru z u Liberals and 
professional moneymen ar< l »ing carried in 
that direction by a currer i public opin- 
ion that seems to be widei i •; each year. 

In banking and sec uritie t >uses, it is now 
fashionable to say, “I'm a i adian nation- 
alist.” One then hastens < explain what 
kind — certainly not the kb I vho belongs to 
the socialist, left wing of tl cw Democratic 
party. More probably, one r tans the kind 
who opposes restricting i v American in- 
vestment but favors tight ontrol of for- 
eign subsidiaries. 

Why is Canada becomii more national- 
istic even as Western Euro ;• moving away 
from nationalism? What m * ; Canada more 
dubious about American ■ rat-men t, tele- 
vision, movies, magazines, i isic and man- 
agers? 

The answers have to do ■ - h an emerging 
sense of identity in a forr 1 British colony 
that feels itself being sucl < nto the wake 
of the superpower next dot neighbor that 
buys two-thirds of Canari; ? sports. It has 
to do also with a new se; < >f the United 
States as a place not to e 1 ite — and that 
is a 180-degree swing in C n tlian thinking, 
with the intellectuals in t> -• an. 

The view that Uni ed St ■( > investment is 
the entering hedge of poll e -1 and cultural 
domination, not to ment t the economic 
cost of such investment, s articulated in 
“Silent Surrender, and M^ t -National Cor- 
poration in Canada.” by j T Levitt. Mrs. 
Levitt is an economist in In < )'s who teaches 
at McGill University in M< i nal and is do- 
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uig an uput-output study for the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 

The tact that the $4.95 paperback edition 
has sold more than 4,000 copies, according 
to the publisher. Macmillan of Canada, To- 
j*or-o : orobabiy discloses something about 
pub ic -*ecenUvuy to economic nationalism 
and a n \ i - Americanism. 

Tin- ucress of “Silent Surrender” may be 
trac 'd :,o its good notices, to its polemical 
i.«hu: and co aw timeliness. A small army of 
ins: motive economic nationalists, mostly 
you eg r,nd Eastern, has been waiting to be 
arnica with ammunition such as Mrs, 
Levy.?, s. One reviewer, Hugh Thorburn of 
Queen's University, said that Mrs. Levitt 
'presents Tie most scholarly and convincing 
^njiivsis" n i. American “ownership and con- 
> ru: y’ (.ur economy.” 

M - I.evitt adduces figures that demon- 
:d;ra * the growing American role in autos, 
rubber. chemicals, electrical equipment, farm 
ma>.: binary, an and gas, mining and smelting. 
In ci,oh. the share of capital under Ameri- 
can -on :;rcl exceeds 50 per cent. 

Oi >.=*r figures relate research and develop- 
mety expenditures to manufacturing sales, 
anu find the ratio lower in Canada than in 
the Uni ,ed .States. 

M--: Levitt shows that a large part of the 
i/rov. i of ibreiim subsidiaries in Canada has 
been tman ned hv them out of profits or do- 
f ties i borrowing and not by the importa- 
tion o;: fresh earvital. This leads Canadians 
in ; : etiie .mo: her, “They’re buying us out 
with ui - own money.” 

V, we’-'er, “Silent Surrender” is not all eco- 
notu There are bracing passages of soul 
by Vr; . Levitt, a soft-spoken, caring woman 
who was raised m Vienna and who is the 
Uaisan vr of Lari Polanyi, the late economic 
List . riau. 

SL : v'ri-rs "Although branch-plant in- 
c.usi v branch -plant trade unions, branch- 
piai culture and branch-plant universities 
he i miermirurg traditional Canadian values, 
'/ eL i ties? vaiues persist. Respect for law and 
erd* : , regard ior civil rights, abhorrence of 
■mob rule ari:l gangsterism (whether practiced 
:H u .? h 3U.OU1 or the top of the social scale) 
and trail tional respect for Ottawa as the 
i afisuial Government of the country are still 
deep:? felt in English Canada. These are the 
eiem nice; of Eugush-Canadian patriotism and 
thev define the English Canadian, as dis- 
tine? r rum the American. This value system 
. ? vt.- : »■;! as the branch plants. It is the source 
whir i nourishes English-Candian national- 
ism and it is reinforced by every action of 
the United States which violates these 
values ” 

A :ans may balk or boggle at this dis- 
■incuoM A growing number of Canadians 

?u. i ; . 

Mis i.eviy offers a theory of direct in vest- 
men as ouh.urai. aggression: “The global 
prod: ab.lity of the international corporation 
is sisois-ed bv every influence which elimi- 
' at- • cultural resistance to the consump- 
tion pat :erns of the metropolis. The corpora- 
tion bus has a vested interest in the destruc- 
tion o 5 < ultural differences and in a homoge- 
rizoo way oi life the world over.” 

'1 ' t s ;ancard answer to the nationalist is 
,ha r Canada needs more foreign capital. Mrs. 
Levi t and others dispute that. “There is a 
lack neither of savings nor of opportunities 
■ or r rolitabie economic activity,” she writes. 
“Canada provides the classical case of a rich, 
underdeveloped economy in which the capital 
market :s too narrow to channel local savings 
iu> local investments.” 

Uvi'or Aumtely, Mrs. Levitt does not tell 
Low to rechannei savings. More unfortunate- 
i y, g.ari igly absent from her book is a con- 
cluding chapter of prescriptions, or at least 
appyoae.ies. 

W at should Canada do about Canadians 
who invest in the New York stock market? 
Abo v. the excessive number of refrigerator 
produce's, that overworked example of the 


“mini dure replica*" effect? About American 
subsidiaries that refuse to sell to Cuba 
About ? he making in New York or Detroit i 
decisions that affect Canada? About American 
subsidiaries that borrow Canadian dollars 
with wnich to make more proiits in Canada 
for American owners? About limiting United 
State:- Investment in Canada without thwart - 
ing ti e search for new enterprises and jot: 
for high -unemplovrnent regions such as Nova 
Scot in c ud Quebec? 

Mr? Levitt explained a few weeks ag 
that sc- had omitted such a chapter because 
it world have taken another year of wor-: 
and s', ic wanted to get the book into prin 
However, in a o:ig.. informal conversation 
she rm-.de recommendations and also ex - 
presse some of the feeling that impel man • 
Canadians to want to disentangle their coun- 
try fr« n the Uni red States 

Son.e of her ret irks follow' : 

“T l'< ■ to see communities which are small 
enoug i that they in some way can sort c: 
contr< ; heir destiny. I have a real horror o»E 
large and huge political entities like the 
Unite-: ? States ai d the Soviet Union because 
T thin < they have sort of depersonalizing in- 
flue nc 

“Air y'm is jus. too big. Any indi vidua', 
is ver . very far from the center of power 
In far-, one son e .imes gets the impression 
that e cMt the President of the United States 
isn’t, r r ii v in oortrol. 

"Ciw : : d a is le -s of a jungle. There ar 
more •; auctions on people’s antisocial be- 
havior 

“Ms. A men *aii investment together 

with : !u* siniila. il y of tastes and cultural 
patter brough ; through the similar con - 
sumer goods has c ertainly strengthened th j 
trend < ard voy t rental integration or an - 
nexat 

“Th'- Ottawa 3 ivernment should set up 
some '{i -id of regulation governing take- 
overs i Os.nachar firms by foreign companies 
but p •iucipally really directed at further 
take-i «»rs by American companies. Ther - 
should he some mens of activities in which 
take-c tU’.s .shook, he prohibited . . the media 
. - . tl : ‘ realiy :ery sensitive, sensitive — ii 
terms y a nation': cultural guts — area. 

“There :.s a very strong case far some pub- 
lic sec f r investment in resources;, some gov- 
ernme.y.a! presence to insure the greater 
benefi: »T a res u rce to a country over . 
1-ong p ‘-od. 

“Th** Canadian Government hasn’t bar 
gained hard enough. Canada ha s resource 
and tin United States has markets. When 
the Uni ted States needs our resou rces, I think 
we jus . give them away too easily, because o 
politic ii pressure-)— -pressures from provincia. 
govern meats, pressures for elections. 

“Thy problem with Canada in some way; 
is just i hat we’vo been too blasted rich. W> 
have pile of resources and we have th- 
sort or sense that we can always fell them or 
to make a fast. buck. But if a country i . ; 
seriou. about irsuring for its future via- 
bility and its future prosperity, you don' 
just sell off ever-ti ng fer a fast buck. Arm 
I thin :: this has been the mentality otf C? 
nadiar business and Canadian Government 
Canadian business sells out anything for a 
fast collar. And Canadian Government* - 
really mt too mmih. different.” 

[From the Washington Post Feb. 14, 1971 
Peneth a i ion by Foreign Business Make;, 
Cain vua Uneasy 
(By Vlax Harrelson) 

Ott.'.v, a.— Canad ans are being reminder 
constantly of the extent of Americans’ hold 
on tins country’s business affairs. Many of 
them are chagrined, and efforts to curb the 
increaimg foreign ownership of industry ana 
resources are getting attention from Prim- 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 

The total U.S. stake in Canada is reckoner 
at moii than $34 billion. They may not seen* 


much to Americans, who have a trillion-dol- 
lar economy and a gross national debt ex- 
ceeding $350 billion. Canada, however, has 
only a tenth of the U.S population and a lot 
less money and credit for development on its 
own. 

There is widespread concern that the cur- 
rent trend, if continued, would threaten 
Canadian independence. 

A recent Gallup poll indicated that 62 per 
cent of Canadians feel that the country al- 
ready has enough American capital, and 
the Trucleau administration proposes the 
creation of a development corporation “to 
help develop and maintain strong Canadian- 
controlled and Canadian-managed corpora- 
tions in the private sector.” 

There are signs that other measure:; are on 
the way, most likely including tax revisions 
placing foreign investors at a disadvantage, 
arid perhaps limiting the scope of future 
investments. 

There is not much likelihood of such ex- 
treme steps as nationalization, as urged by 
the left-wing New Democratic party, or try- 
ing to buy back controlling interests in com- 
panies now owned by U.S. investors. 

Spearheading the drive for curbs is the 
newly organized Committee for an Inde- 
pendent Canada, which is pushing for a 
program of government action, generally ac- 
knowledged to be moderate. In addition to 
backing the creation of a development cor- 
poration the group seeks a federal agency 
to regulate and supervise the conduct of for- 
eign-controlled corporations and to pass on 
proposed takeovers of Canadian firms 

The issue is being pressed because U.S. 
takeovers are continuing to increase. Ameri- 
can investors have obtained control of 1,000 
Canadian companies since 1960. In all, about 
8,000 companies are under foreign control, 
which means mainly U.S control. 

Foreign control of Canadian industry — 
steadily increasing for two decades — has 
reached 57 per cent o:: manufacturing, 83 
per cent of oil and gas, 42 per cent of metal 
mining and 85 per cent of smelting. 

Canada has already taken action to pro- 
hibit foreign ownership of such industries 
as railroads, airlines, banking, insurance 
companies, radio, television, newspapers, 
magazines; and uranium mining. 

Whatever actions the government lakes it 
must consider whether cuts in foreign in- 
vestment would reduce the opportunities for 
Canadians to earn a living 

[From U.S. News & World Report,, 

July 19, 1971 j 

Is Canada Turning Away From U.S.? 

Ottawa. — In a country where anti-Amer- 
icanism is a way of life for many, some 
Canadians are starting to worry openly about 
worsening relations with the United States. 

Main target of criticism is their colorful— 
and controversial — Prime Minister, Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau. The worry is that Mr. Tru- 
deau is turning the country away from an 
old friend without making dependable new 
ones. 

Since he became Prime Minister in April, 
1968, Mr. Trudeau has — among other ac- 
tions— spoken out against U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam and Cuba, halved Canada’s troop 
strength in the Atlantic Alliance, recognized 
Communist China and signed an agreement 
with the Soviet Union calling for periodic 
high-level talks between the two countries. 

OVERWHELMING PRESENCE 

While in Moscow in May — the first visit 
to Russia by a Canadian Prime Minister — 
Mr. Trudeau also criticised the “overwhelm- 
ing presence” of the U.S.. which he said is 
endangering Canada’s "national identity 
from a cuLtural, economic and perhaps even 
military point of view.” 

Critics of Mr. Trudeau charged that he 
was allowing the Soviet Union to drive a 
wedge between the U.S. and Canada. Mr. 
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Last year Congress expressed its clear 
will to avoid such an entanglement when 
it acquiesced in what was described by 
the administration as a modest level of 
assistance for Cambodia. Aid was given 
to Cambodia only with the accompanying 
limitations that no American military 
forces or advisers would serve in Cam- 
bodia — Cooper-Church amendment — 
that the aid was not to be construed as a 
commitment to the Cambodian Govern- 
ment — Javits amendment — and that 
there could be no transfers of additional 
assistance to Cambodia without prior no- 
tice to Congress — Case-Symington 
amendment. 

Congress insisted on these limitations 
because it wanted to assure that Cam- 
bodia would not become another Viet- 
nam. The President concurred and signed 
into law all the congressional limitations. 

Yet the thrust of the Joint Chiefs’ me- 
mo goes considerably beyond the clear 
intent of Congress to limit our involve- 
ment. And the Joint Chiefs apparently 
plan to do this without any additional 
legislative authority or public debate. 

Perhaps the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people are now willing to make the 
kind of commitment to Cambodia that 
the Joint Chiefs propose. My own view 
is that they are not willing. If anything 
is clear, it is that the United States wants 
to disengage itself from Southeast Asia. 
In any case, these are questions for the 
Congress and the people to decide in con- 
cert with the executive branch. 

The press reports listed four methods 
proposed by the Joint Chiefs that could 
be used to skirt congressional authoriza- 
tions on spending in Cambodia. I cate- 
gorically reject this approach of sur- 
reptitiously siphoning off money from 
other parts of the budget to provide 
funds for Cambodia above and beyond 
what Congress approves. 

Such methods are totally inconsistent 
with our constitutional system. If loop- 
holes exist in the law that allow funds 
to be shifted around so easily, then those 
loopholes should be closed. The so-called 
discretionary power’s contained within 
the foreign aid laws were only included 
in order to give successive administra- 
tions sufficient flexibility to react 
quickly to unforeseen events abroad such 
as an earthquake in Peru or famine in 
Pakistan. The intent of Congress was not 
to provide the kind of flexibility which 
would allow the Executive to request a 
certain amount of money for a program 
with the expectation at the time that 
more money would immediately be 
needed and that it could be secretly di- 
verted from other parts of the budget. 

I have had drafted legislation which 
would attempt to close each one of the 
four loopholes listed by the Joint Chiefs. 
But on reflection, I have decided that to 
close specific loopholes is not the an- 
swer, although I might later introduce 
such legislation if other efforts fail. The 
Executive, if it is so determined, can 
always find ways to get around particu- 
lar prohibitions. 

A good example is the case of Thai 
troops in Laos. Last year the Congress 
passed an amendment banning the use 
of foreign troops in Laos paid for by U.S. 


funds. The President, signed this provi- 
sion into law. Then this year, we learned 
that the United Stales was indeed pay- 
ing for Thai troops in Laos, but some- 
how these Thai troops were not consid- 
ered to come under the ban because they 
were so-called volunteers and thus not 
foreign troops. 

In July. I introduced an amendment 
which would tighten the language on the 
use of foreign troops in Laos to include 
"volunteers." Similarly. I have pending 
five additional amendments which would 
close other loopholes or loosely worded 
provisions. But the law seems like a leaky 
dike with new holes appearing just as 
quickly as we close the old ones. 

It is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced with the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Symington > an amendment 
which would place an absolute ceiling on 
all American expenditures in Cambodia. 
Moreover, Senator Symington is joining 
me in my earlier amendment which 
would freeze the number of Americans 
in Cambodia at 1:00 U.S. Government em- 
ployees and fix third -country employees 
at 50. 

Our amendment states that total 
American spending in or for Cambodia 
cannot exceed 5 250 million. This figure, 
unfortunately, is considerably below the 
$330 million the administration is re- 
questing and even further below the 
rouglily $380 million the Joint Chiefs 
would like to spend. However, it would 
maintain our programs in Cambodia at 
about current levels 

I am extremely pleased that the Case- 
Symington amendments have been tenta- 
tively approved by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

It is essentia in authorizing foreign 
aid for 1972 that Congress shows that our 
commitment to Cambodia is not open 
ended. The Senate recently approved a 
similar Symington proposal for Laos 
which would place a $350 million limit 
on expenditures in that country. We 
should do the same for Cambodia and 
with great urgency, for in Cambodia we 
at least have not yet, passed the point of 
no return with our involvement. 

It is now clearer than ever that the ad- 
ministration should come to Congress 
and the American people with our future 
plans and intentions for Cambodia. We 
should not have to be dependent on leaks 
of secret documents for our information, 
and we certainly cannot rationally make 
decisions without sufficient information. 

In the meantime the United States 
should take no action which would in any 
way increase our commitment to Cam- 
bodia. We should go no further without 
a clear understanding of the stakes in- 
volved in creating vet another client 
state in Southeast Asia 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record several 
recent newspaper articles on Cambodia, 
including the October 13 article from 
the New York Times an excerpt of which 
was printed in the Record at the request 
of the junior Senator from Missouri. 

There being no obiection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


[Prom the New YorK Tin Oct. 13, 1971] 
Joint Chiefs Said To )i vise Costly 
Cambodia Wae 1 IN 

Washington. — Thu Join C i.efsof Staff are 
said to have designed a :< Uy program of 
"pacification” and othe unconventional 
warfare for Cambodia to p > oct South Viet- 
nam’s western flank as A i jeans continue 
their withdrawal from Inc •<■ nna. 

They have also propose! i caries of budget 
devices to augment the fi < i that Congress 
will be asked to provide >i expanding the 
Cambodian Army over th< ri xt five years. 

The Chiefs submitted ‘ < i program last 
month to Secretary of I t use Melvin R. 
Laird, according to Conj e sional sources. 
Mr. Laird, who has been to ri .uning with the 
Chiefs since June about i e cost of the ef- 
fort, is described as still r> u i,ant about the 
latest version, which do -jins spending to 
about $500-million a year > 1977. 

The final decision howi e ■. will rest with 
a senior policy review grt ii run by Henry 
A. Kissinger, the Presiden s adviser on na- 
tional security affairs. 

How to protect Ciimbod . rom the North 
Vietnamese forces and de: hem the use of 

Cambodian territory for it tacks against 
South Vietnam’s populate i centers has be- 
come -a major problem for u 1 agon planners. 
As the American forces l ' ietnam are re- 
duced to 50,000 men, at tl < ' nost, and come 
to rely on air power for opi a ions in the rest 
of Indochina, the plannr s are looking to 
indigenous forces to car the burden In 
ground combat. 

With a first-year grant f $185-million in 
military aid and $70-millic n economic aid, 
the Cambodian Army ha.* a ready been ex- 
panded from 30,000 men ; : April, 1970 - 
when American troops i: n ded the North 
Vietnamese "sanctuaries” 1 Cambodia — to 
a current strength of a; oi.l. 180,000. The 
Cambodians are said to ha u ought well, but 
most of them are n » mat ii vet for the 60- 
000 North Vietnamese i their country, 
mostly east of the Mekong nr. 

SAIGON TROOPS U !' i'ULAR 

South Vietnamese troop I ive periodically 
moved into Cambodia to ; cl j out, but they 
are no more popular amont : imbodians than 
the Communists forces fr :» r.he north and 
will in any case be needed re the defense of 
their own territory. 

When the Joint Chiefs f Staff first con- 
sidered the problem last J i, . they proposed 
a 1971-72 military aid pre n in of $350-mll- 
llon, Congressional mforn ai ts report. Sec- 
retary Laird said that he r uld not afford 
that much and that Congr ; would not sup- 
port such an increase. 

The chiefs said that wi . s200-milllon in 
military aid they could no .crease the size 
of the Cambodian Army, to. , or $275 -million 
they could expand It to : 000 men. Mr. 

Laird’s budget pruners a a that such an 
increase in strength co l< probably be 
achieved with $252-millioi 

But as finally submittec 1 : . Congress, the 
Cambodian aid program ci < i for $200-mil- 
lion in military aid, 5110-n 1 in in economic 
assistance and $15-million v rth of agricul- 
tural commodities, lor a -i ii of $325-mil- 
lion. Tills was a net incre. a of $61-miIlion 
over last year's allocations 

ALTERNATE CLANS l BRED 

Nonetheless, in exalainii >: .neir elaborate 
military plans to Mr. Lair n a memoran- 
dum dated Aug. 30. the 1 i Chiefs indi- 
cated that they could get ..r .iind the limit 
on military spending and r »:eed with the 
build-up. 

According to informant he Chiefs of- 
fered four different ways f generating an 
additional $52-million so is ip add 40,000 
troops to the Cambocian A: r. and also raise 
the “paramilitary” i >rce c < rmed civilians 
to 143,000. 
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'I ; :: first way would be simply to transfer 
£52- million from the economic aid program 
to military spending, which can be done later 
ui Uny iiscai year simply by the Administra- 
tion notifying Congress. The second way 
ivotud be u> use the economic aid fund for 
the purchase of ail “common use” items such 
y trucKs and. jeeps, which have military as 
y/:.i l :>o civilian value, thus freeing other mili- 
funds. 

A /hied, way would be to increase procure- 
for Uie United States Army by $52- 
i .Mill.' ;u m.i gtvo i,hc materiel to the Cambo- 

■. iai for ■repayment" later. The fourth way 

von j. he to make some exceptions in JDe- 
fou ; * department supply regulations, de- 
rliit i-y iddUioual equipment to be "excess” 
and .irirven.iig :x. to the Cambodians. 

J ?i 1 1 ■ l planners said they were 

i.g alicau . further increases in the 
r u> ••odiai: so that it would number 

.'Mi. >'■) men T- mid- 1973 and more than 
700. 00 men bv 1977. The paramilitary 
uri'.; i. aey believe, must be augmented to 
i.riir y 1 00.001) bv mid- 1973 and more than 
00 oo in 19; i’his would mean arming 
.-.!?« : i ) .}«■!■« ;mi of Cambodia’s population 
. i i ■ licr . .early half the adult male 
luon 

T Joint hi els would provide for a 
mo*- -an. zed bngade, and artillery brigade 
and. coastal pairol units, as well as ground 
troops snu extensive logistic support. They 
varutpd look to ; he Agency for International 
- )cv lopmenfc to .help finance the parliamen- 
iar> dci'cnse icrces. including the police. The 
Ur? rural Intelligence Agency would be asked 

0 rum it additional programs and to pro- 
s'iil.r- airlift support. 

roe i rc gra.m if activity drawn up by the 
duiiu; Chiefs is divided into four headings, 
uUishod ‘Pacific*!, ion” “Unconventional War- 
-.arc ■.Psychological Operations” and “Civil 
A iia.m. ‘ The country would be divided into 
.:-ig;} 1 / paedi cation areas and this program 
won id fco supervised by a new United States 
?>}»!: dy Are I) assau or — as in South Vietnam — • 
in a new embassy structure. 

; • cnuigon would also establish a three- 

:,a; on nil: tart « -ommitlee with the Cambo- 
«Uai. • and ricuih Vietnamese, in which the 
:>ti: us*? l ii; pa; i i.;ent would be represented 
.hr- ■ igl Cf^n rrderick C. Weyand. the dep- 
{i: -. .inm uuicr of American forces in 

.Act: nan 1. 

i-T in Aiv ‘Aari aigton Post, Oct. 14, 19 71 | 

Camboiua Aid Limit Pushed 
A, Spencer Rich) 

•i Sen Ate Foreign Relations Committee 
/ot'il 9 to 4 yesterday to clamp an absolute 
.mux of $25o million on aii forms of U.S. mili- 
tary and econo riucassistaiice to Cambodia in 
Fiivai 1 972. 

■ .<;» proviso was added to the foreign aid 
aili on the m.uion of Sens. Clifford P. Case 
(r-n.i ) ana Stuart Symington (D-Mo.). 

< . .* iaiu j .a .ntended to prevent an “in- 
fo no OMtraU; .id" of U.S. outlays lor Cam- 
!jo* :< irie r’ ton. 1971 aid level is also about 
sg’:, r. iUir-n. but the administration had 
w;n i, l ,..;.Uon for Fiscal 1972. 

{):■ n of the amendment puts a 
i . ■ i .Hi ■ the number of U.S. person - 
;s ■: -.Jamoouiit to prevent a buildup of the 
i. ill I : r- i ouipment aid group, U.S. 
>«-.■ tu.cl in-. 1 now numebr 150. 

i i ! bird -./Ft of the amendment limits 

1 A; number of .hird-country nationals who 
ttiy. be paid from U.S. aid funds to 50. This 

; fined to prevent use of U.S. funds to 
bi.r radio operators, mechanics and supply 
vJerun from such nations as Thailand, the 
! -■ h. !i opines and Korea. No such personnel 
ar«s i. here now but sources said there were 
pin . us to hire 100 or more. 

s-'c-Core the vote was taken on the Case- 
Symington amendment. sponsors accepted 


additir.-r.al wording by Sen. Jacob K. Javit.r. 
(R-N.Y. » stating that the provision of mili- 
tary and economic assistance be Cambodia, 
within the -limits imposed, does not con- 
stitute a U.S. commitment to the defense or 
that country. 

The Case -Symington measure or: gin all v 
impost d a $200 million aid limit and a 150- 
man c ul ing on L personnel. But Case said 
the xigares were raised in committee to indi- 
cate that "this wasn't intended to be a sham 
reducuciv of exb.tmg programs, but a limb, 
on indefinite escalation’ to give Congress 
time io study how far the United State 
should <m> in supporting the war in Cam- 
bodia. 

Cas- .-aid his un end men t was particular] 
timely i i view o. reports that the Join: 
Chiefs r : Staff hi d advised Defense Secretar 
Mel v if R. Laird hat “to bring about a mili- 
tary so uuon in Cambodia,” U.S. mill tar ■-* 
aid would have t<> rise to more than $500 mil - 
lion bv 1977. 

Acc -rding to c >ngressional sources, th ■ 
Joint Chiefs adv.s ;d Laird that the number 
of regui ir Camb< d -an troops — now at 180.00b 
a year ago-— wou d have to tump to 300,000 
by 19"7 and pavairhlitary forces; to 500,000 
by tiie 1 1 

The r ‘ports said that the Joint Chiefs con- 
sidered lire $211 million milite.ry assistant: - 
portion oi the ae: ministration’s total request 
for 1972 of $351 million too small, and had de- 
vised pians for shifting $52 million from 
other -sources to die military aid program. 

ThL was intended to boost the regular 
Caxnb<>cian armj to 220,000 men by the end 
of the year and the "paramilitary” forces t-j 
143,00b. The reports said the JCS had devised 
various methods c-f transferring funds front 
one account to another or of using "excess 
mill la n equip mei: t . 

Cast 1 said his iiuendment closed all loop- 
holes against any such shifts. Laird, at t 
press inference neither confirmed nor de- 
nied .ii.e ex isle ice of the reported Joint 
Chiefs recomme illations but did say no ail 
for Carubodia beyond the $341 million al - 
ready requested vould be sought this year. 

Like an eariie * Symington amendment tv 
the military procurement bill limiting Lacs 
aid to $3d0 mi hon, yesterday’ 3 Cambodia 
pro vis cover c-niy military and economic 
assists tee and co not restrict spending for 
U.S. a.i’ missions flown over Cambodia. 

Before r,he vt U Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) said in a flour 
speecn that before the Sihanouk governmer it 
was overthrown. Oamoodia was “an oasis r.f 
order in war-torn Indochina.” But now, be- 
cause the United St,atei; had helped dra a 
C amb >dta into 1h? war. “Cambodia is being 
reduced to chaos and devastation.” 

fPron the New ’Sork Times. (Act 14. 1971; 
Senate Unit Vr ms $25 C-Millicn Limit on 
Cambodian Aid 
(Py ^chn W. Finney J 

Wa . ■ i ivgton -The Seriate Fore ign Rel a - 

lions i onunittee voted today 1;o impose a 
$250- mhlion ceiling on military and econom- 
ic aid to the Ca nbodian Government in the 
curve:;? fiscal year 

The Administia ion has requested author- 
ity t<; spend $341 -million ir- Cambodia — 
about ;S200-mill oi in rrdlitary aid and the 
remainder in economic assistance. 

An amendment Incorporated into the For- 
eign Aid Authorization Bill by ;he commit- 
tee would also limit to 200 the number of 
American civilian and military personnel as- 
signed io Cambcd a. 

ADMINISTRATION IS OPI'OSKD 

Thf committee amendment, co-sponsored, 
by Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat of 
Missouri., and Senator Clifford P. Case, Re?- 
publican of New Jersey, was adopted by a 
10-3 vote over the opposition of the Adminis- 


tration, which warned that the limitations 
would undermine the Cambodian Govern- 
ment and endanger American troops as they 
are withdrawn from Vietnam. 

J'n a lett€ir to the committee, Under Sec- 
retary of State John N. Irwin said that the 
Administration’s request was “the minimum 
which is essential to help Cambodians con- 
solidate their independence.” 

The committee’s action was prompted in 
part by the disclosure that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had recommended a longrange pro- 
gram that by 1977 would bring military aid 
to Cambodia to $500-miLlion, roughly double 
that now being spent. 

The Joint Chiefs are reported to believe 
that increased military assistance to Cam- 
bodia is necessary to protect South Viet- 
nam’s western flank as American troops are 
withdrawn from Indochina. But to many 
members of the Senate committee, the pro- 
posal represents a growing American com- 
mitment to Cambodia similar to that set i 
decade ago in South Vietnam. 

“armed camp” foreseen 

Senator Symington, in an interview, ex- 
pressed fear that the real intention of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was to “shore up’” the 
borders of Thailand by establishing positions 
of strength in Cambodia and Laos “where 
we could remain indefinitely.” 

Senator Case, In a statement, said that the 
recommendations of the. Joint Chiefs “would 
entirely destroy Cambodia’s own economy 
and turn that country into an armed camp, 
altogether dependent on United States dol- 
lars, arras and food for its continued exist- 
ence.” 

He emphasized that the limitation on 
spending was a “holding action” designed to 
force a full-scale review' of future American 
policy in Cambodia and said: 

“We should go no further in increasing 
our commitment to Cambodia, at least not 
without a firm decision by Congress and 
the American people that an expanded war 
in Cambodia is the cc-urse our country 
should follow.” 

In a statement on the Senate floor, Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield, the majority leader, 
said: 

“The Cambodian experience is an admoni- 
tion to curb the easy outflow cxf the financial 
resources of the people of this nation which, 
for years, has been legislated in the name 
oi national defense and foreign aid. 

4 In the case of Garr.bodia, the hundreds 
oi millions of dollars already spent in a year 
and a half have done hardly anything for 
the defense of this nation except, perhaps, 
to weaken it by wastage. Nor have these 
expenditures helped the Cambodian people. 
Who have now been reduced to the common 
denominator of the irrelevant devastation 
which has been suffered in Laos and Viet- 
nam.” 

Senator Mansfield protested that “the 
trend of present Cambodian policy, insofar 
as I can see, runs strongly counter not only 
to the expressed inclinations of the Con- 
gress but also to the Nixon doctrine which 
w:ts supposed to provide the guidelines of 
that policy.” 

In the year and a half since the Govern- 
ment of Prince Sihanouk was overthrown 
and the United States, conducted military 
/operations against Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia, he said. Cambodia has become 
“the enemy sanctuary,’ the nation is “being 
reduced to chaos and devastation,” and 
American support has become “the sole sig- 
nificant prop which keeps the political -mili- 
tary structure in Pnompenh from falling 
apart.” 

“I sometimes wonder,” he said., “how we 
let ourselves get involved in these travesties 
of foreign policy which, rather than serve 
the interests of this nation, give every ap- 
pearance of being at complete odds with 
those interests.” 
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